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TO oe: 
Sir JOHN HARTOPP, Bart. 


SIR, - ” 


JT is fit the Public ſhould receive, through your hands, 
what was written originally for the e of your 
younger fludies, and was then preſented unto you. 


It was by the repeated importunities of your learned 
friend Mr. John Eames, that I was perſuaded to reviſe 
theſe Rudiments of Logick; and when I had once 
ſuffered myſelf to begin the work, I was drawn till on- 
ward far beyond my firſt deſign, even to the neglect, or 
too long delay of other preſſing and important demands 
that were upon me. EL 


It has been my endeavour to form every part of this 
Treatiſe, both for the inſtruction of ſludents, to open their 
way into the 3 and for the more extenſive and ge- 
neral ſervice of mankind, that the Gentleman and tbe 
Chriſtian might find their account in the peruſal, as well 
as the Scholar. I have therefore collected and propoſed 
the chief principles and rules of right judgment in mat- 
ters of common and ſacred importance, and pointed out 
our moſt frequent miſtakes and prejudices in the concerns 
of life and religion, that we might better guard againſt 
the ſprings of error, guilt, and ſorrow, which ſurround 
us in every ſtate of mortality. Fo 


You know, Sir, the great deſign of this noble ſcience is 
to reſcue our reaſoning powers from the'r unhappy /lavery 
and darkneſs ; and thus with all due ſubmiſſion and de- 

erence, it offers a humble aſſiſtance to divine Revelation. 
{ts chief 25 is to N the natural weabneſſes 2 | 
| TE | the 


ä OD EBICATION: -; 


the mind, by ſeme better efforts of nature; it is to diffuſe 
a light over the underſtanding in our enquiries after 
truth, and not 10 Fw the tongue with debate and con- 
troverſy. .. True Logick 15 not that noiſy thing that deal; 
all in diſpute and wrangling, to which former ages bad 
deboſed and confined it; yet its diſciples muſi acknowledge 
alſe, that they are taught to vindicate and defend the 
truth, as well as to ſearch it out. True Logick death 
not require a long detail of hard words to amuſe mankind, 
and to puff up the mind with empty ſounds,. and a pride of 
falſe learning; yet ſame diſtinclions and terms of art are 
neceſſary to range every idea in its . claſs, and to 
Reep our thought from confuſion. The world is now 
grown fo wiſe, as nat to ſuffer this valuable art to be 
engreſſed by the ſchools. In ſo polite and knowing an 
age gvery man of reaſon will covet ſome acquaintance | 
. with Logick, ſince it renders its daily ſervice to wiſdom 

and virtue, and to the affairs of common life, as well as 
to the ſciences, JO Coy 


I will not preſume, Sir, that this little Book is im- 
proved ſince its firſt compeſure, in as ha to the im- 
provements of your manly age. But when you ſball pleaſe | 
to review it, in your retired hours, perhaps you may re- 
freſh your own memory in ſome of the early 17 * of learn- t 
ing: And, if you find ail the additional Remarks and 
Rules made fa familiar to yon already by your own ob» 
ſervation, that there is nothing new\among them, it will 
be no unpleafing reflection that you have fo far anticipated 
the preſent zeal and labour of, | 


SIR, 


| Your molt faithful and obedient Servant, 
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The RIGHT USE of REASON. 


The Introduftion and general Scheme. 


_ OGICK is the art of uſing reaſon * well, in our 
| Enquiries after Truth, and the Communication of 
it to others. 1 8 
EKeaſon * is the glory of human nature, and one of 
the chief eminences whereby we are raiſed above our 
fellow- creature, the brutes, in this lower world. 


= 


- | Reaſon, as to the power and principle of it, is the 


common gift of God to all men; though all are not 


favoured with it by nature in an equal degree: but the 


acquired improvement of it in different men, makes a. 


much greater diſtinction between them than nature has 


made. I could even venture to ſay, that the improve- 
ment of reaſon hath raiſed: the learned and the prudent: 
in the European world, almoſt as much above the 

»The word reaſon im this place is not confined to the mere fa- 
culty of reaſoning, or inferring -one thing from another, but in-- 
aludes all the intellectual powers of man. . | 


<5 


LOGICR: Or, © 


Hottentots, and other ſavages of Africa, as thoſe ſa- 
vages are by nature ſuperior to the birds, the beaſts, 


and the fiſhes. 8 
Now, the deſign of Logick is to teach us the right uſe 
of our reaſon, or intellectual powers, and the improve- Wc: 
ment of them in ourſelves and others; this is not only in 
neceſſary in, order to attain any competent knowledge Wn: 
in the 5 Paney or the affairs of learning, but to govern th 
both the greater and the meaner actions of life, It is ¶ to 
the cultivation of our reaſon, by which we are better {Win 
enabled to diſtinguiſh good from evil, as well as truth th 
from falſbood: and both theſe are matters of the higheſt Wt: 
importance, whether we regard this life or the life to fa 

come. 

The purſuit and 2 of truth is of infinite con- 
cernment to mankind. Hereby we become acquainted 
with the nature of things both in heaven and earth, and 
their various relations to each other, It is by this 
means we diſcover our duty to God and our fellow- 
creatures : by this we arrive at the knowledge of na- 
tural religion, and learn to confirm our faith in divine 
revelation, as well as to underſtand what is revealed, 
Our Wiſdom, prudence, and piety, our preſent conduct 
and our future hope, are all influenced by the uſe of 
our rational powers in the ſearch after truth. rh 
There are ſeveral things that make it very neceſſary 
that our reaſon ſhould have ſome aſſiſtance in the ex- 

erciſe or uſe of it. | 5 PET TO | 
The firſt is, the depth and difficulty of many truths, 
and the weakneſs of our reaſon to ſee far into things at 
once, and penetrate to the bottom of them, It was a ſay» 
ing among the antients, Veritus in pueto, truth lies in 
a well; and, to carry on this metaphor, we may _ 

juſtly ſay, that Logick does, as it were, ſupply us wi 
ſteps whereby we may go down to reach the water or 
it frames the links of a chain, whereby we may draw 
the water up from the bottom. Thus, by the means 
of many reaſonings well connected together, 'philaſo- 
phers in our age have drawn a thouſand truths out 4 
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he depths of darkneſs, which our fathers were utterly 
unacquainted with. r LT e 
Another thing that makes it neceſſary for our reaſon 
to have ſome aſſiſtance given it, is the diſguiſe and falſe 
colours in which many things appear to us in this preſent 
imperfect fate. There are a thouſand things which are 
not in reality what they appear to be, and that both in 
the natural and the moral world: ſo the ſun appears 
to be flat as a plate of ſilver, and to be leſs than twelve 
inches in diameter: the moon appears to be as big as 
the ſun, and the rainbow appears to be a large fab. 
ſtantial arch in the fky ; all which are in reality groſs 
falſhoods. So, knavery puts on the face of juſtice; - 
hypocriſy and ſupenſtition wear the vizard of piety; de- 
„eit and evil are often cloathed in the ſhapes and ap- 
d pearances of truth and goodneſs, Now, Logick helps 
d us to ftrip off the outward diſguiſe of things, and to 
is behold them and judge of them in their own nature. 
— There is yet a farther proof of our intellectual or 
rational Patwers needing ſome aſſiſtance, and that is, 
2 WM becauſe they are ſo frail and falliable in the preſent 
1. ſtate; we are impoſed upon at home as well as abroad; 
+ uve are deceived by our ſenſes by our imaginations, by 
if Wl our paſſions and appetites ; by the authority of men, by 
- WH education and cuſtom, &c. and we are led into frequent 
y errors, by Judging according to theſe falſe and flatter- 
ing principles, rather than according to the nature of 
WH things. Something of this frailty is +> Tor our very 
conſtitution, man being compounded of fleſh and ſpirit; 
ſomething of it ariſes from our infant ſtate, and our 
growing up by ſmall degrees to manhood, fo that we 
form a thouſand judgments before our reaſon is mature. 
But there is Ailf more of it owing to our original de. 


* 


wo 
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feftion from God, and the fooliſh and evil diſpoſitions- 
that are found in fallen man. So that one great part 
of the deſign of Logicł is to guard us againſt the delu- 
ſive influences of our meaner powers; to eure the 
miſtakes of immature judgment; and to raiſe us, in 


It 


ſome meaſure, from che ruins of our fall. 
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It is evident enough from all theſe things, that our 
reaſon needs the aſſiſtance of art in our enquiries after 
_ truth and duty; and without ſome ſkill and diligence 
in forming our judgments aright, we ſhall be led into 
frequent miſtakes, both in matters of ſcience, and in 
matters of practice, and ſome of theſe miſtakes may 
prove fatal too. bo as 2 2o 
The art of Logick, even as it aſſiſts us to gain the 
knowledge of the ſciences, leads us on towards virtue 
and happineſs ; for all our ſpeculative acquaintance with 
things ſhould be made ſubſervient to our better conduct 
in the civil and the religious liſe. This is infinitely 
more valuable than all ſpeculations, and a wiſe man 
will uſe them chiefly for this better purpoſe. 

All the good judgment and prudence. that any man 
exerts in his common concerns of life, without the 
ad vantage of learning, is called natural Logick and it 
is but a higher advancement, and a farther aſſiſtance of 
our rational powers that is deſigned by, and expected 
from this artificial Logick. 1 
In order to attain this, we muſt enquire what are 
the prencipal operations of the mind, which are put forth 
inthe exerciſe of our reaſon : and we ſhall find them to 
be theſe four, (viz) perception, judgment, argumenta- 

tion, and diſpoſition. | 9 k 
Neo, the art of Logich is compoſed of thoſe obſer- 
'vations and rules, which men have made about theſe 
four operations of the mind, perception, judgment, 
reaſoning, and diſpoſition, in order to aſſiſt and improve 
them. : / _ M4 | _ 


I. Perception, conception, or apprehenſion, is the 
mere ſimple contemplation of things offered to our 
mind, without affirming or denying any thing con- 
cerning them. So we conceive or think of à horſe, 4 
tree, high, fwift, ws animal, time, motion, matter, 
mind, life, death, &c. The form under which thee 
things appear to the mind, or the reſult of our con- 
ception or apprehenſion, is called an ideg. 
11 oo A. Fudgme 
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II. Judgment is that operation of the mind, where- 
by we join two or more ideas together by one affirma- 
jon or negation, that is, we either affirm or deny this 
o be that. So thi; tree is high ; that horſe is not ſwift ; 
the mind of man is a thinking being ; mere matter has no 
thought belonging to it; God 15 juſt ; good men are often 
iſerable in this world; a righteous governor will make 

a difference betwixt the evil and the good z which ſen- 
ences are the effect of judgment, and are called pro- 


poſitions. 


* - & @&@ 


So we judge that a juſt governor 1w1ill make a «fe 


This argumentation may be carried on further thus : 

od will one time or another make a difference between 
he good and the evil; but there is little or no difference 
made in this world; therefore there muſt be another 
world wherein this difference ſhall be made. | 

Theſe inferences or concluſjons are the effects of rea- 
oning ; and the three propoſitions taken all together 
are called a /y/logiſm, or argument. | 


IV. Diſpoſition is that operation of the mind, where- 
dy we put the ideas, propoſitions, and arguments, 
hich we have formed concerning one ſubject, into 
uch an order'as is fitteſt to gain the cleareſt know- 
dee of it, to retain it longeſt, and to explain it to 

| others 


10 LOG On 
others in the beſt manner; or, in ſhort, it is the rang- 
ing of our thoughts in ſuch order, as is beſt for our 
own and others conception and memory. The effect 
of this operation is called method. This very deſcrip- 
tion of the four operations of the mind, and their effetts in 
this order, is an inſtance or example of method. —_ 

Nov, as the art of Logick aſſiſts our conception, fo 
it gives us a large and comprehenſive view of the ſub- 
jects we enquire into, as well as a clear and diſtinct 
knowledge of them. As it regulates our judgment and 
our . ſo it ſecures us from miſtakes, and 
gives us a true and certain knowledge of things; and 
as it furniſhes us with method, ſo it makes our knows 
ledge of things both eaſy and regular, and guards. our 
thoughts from confuſion. _ 

 Logick is divided into four parts, according to theſe 
four operations of the mind, which it directs, and 

therefore we ſhall treat of it in this order, 
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THE. 
FIRST PART 
| 


IL. O GIG 


r 
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Of Perception and Ideas. 


E firſt part of Logick contains obſervations and 
precepts about the firſt operation of the mind, 
perception or conception: and ſince all our knowledge, 
how wide and large ſoever it grows, is founded u 

our conceptions and ideas, here we ſhall conſider. 


I. The general nature of them. | | 

2. The objects of our conception, or the archetypes or 
patterns of theſe ideas. | 

3. The ſeveral diviſions of them. | 

4. The words and terms whereby our ideas are er- 

Pereęſſed. 55 
5. General directions about our ideas. 
6. Special rules to direct our conceptions. 


CHAP. 


LOGICK: Or, Part 1, 


CHAP, I. 
Of the NATURE of Ideas. 


ILURS T, the nature of conception or perception“ 
ſhall juſt be mentioned, though this may ſeemy 
belong to another ſcience rather than Logick, _ 
Perception is that act of the mind (or, as ſome philo. 
ſophers call it, rather a paſſion or impreſſion) whereh 
the mimd becomes conſcious of any thing. As when | fed 
hunger, thirſt, or cold, or heat; When 1 ſee a horſe, 


tree, or a nan; when TI hear a human voice, or thun 


der, I am conſcious of theſe things; this is called per 
ception. If I fludy, meditate, wiſh, or fear, I am con 
ſcious of theſe inward acts alſo, and my mind perceive 
its own thoughts, wiſhes, fears Wes" 7 

An idea is generally defined a repreſentation of a thin 
in the mind; it is a repreſentation of ſomething that 


have ſeen, . heard, &c. or been conſcious of. Th 


notion or form of a horſe, a tree, or a man, which 
in the mind, is called the idea of a horſe, a tree, ot 
man. EEE: SAY SH 8 

That notion of hunger, cold, ſound, colour, thought 
to wiſh, or fear, which is in the mind, is called 
idea of hunger, cold, faund, wiſh, &c. 3 
I Tt 1s not the outward object, or thing which is pe 
ccgived, (viz. ) the r GE is it f 
very perc u or [en . Jeeting, vtz. ot hunger, 
AI ien l air Jes 1455 but it is Kh thin 
as it exiſts in the mind by way of conception, or repreſen 
ation that is properly called the Idea, whether the di 


as 


ject be preſent or abſent. 


Note, The words conception and perception are often uſed p 
miſcuouſly, as I have done here, becauſe I could not embaſſ 
a learner with too many diſtinctions; but if I were to diſtings 
them, I could iay, perception is the conſciouſneſs of an obj 
when preſeat; conception is the forming an idea of the object Wi 
ther preſent or abſent. | 


1 
d 


Var 
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As a horſe, a man, a tree, are the outward objects 
of our perception, and che outward archetypes or pat- 
terns of our ideas; ſo our ſenſations of hunger, cold, 
Sc. are alſo inward archetytes, or patterns of our ideas: 

but the notions or pictures of thoſe. things, as they are 
WT <onfidered, or conceived in the mind, are preciſely 
iche ideas, that we have to do with in Logick, To ſee 
mu ve, or to feel cold, is one thing; to think of, and 
converſe about a man, a horſe, hunger, or celd, is 
another, 55 5 8 
Among all theſe ideas, ſuch as repreſent bodies, are 
generally called images, eſpecially if the idea of ſhape 
be included. "Thoſe inward repreſentations which we 
have of ſpirit, thought, love, hatred, cauſe, ect, &c. 
are more pure and mental ideas, belonging more eſpe- 
cially to the mind, and carry nothing of ſhape or ſenſe 
in them. —But I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more par- 
ticularly of the original and diſtinction of ideas in the 
third Chapter. I proceed therefore now to conſider 
che objects of our ideas. Hoa e 


— 
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nA U. 

Of the OpJjecrs of Perception. 

\ 2 28$RCT. 1 N 
Of being in general. 


HE object of Perception is that which is repre- 
ſented in the idea, that which is the archetype 
r pattern, according to which the idea is formed ; 
d thus judgements, propoſitions, reaſons, ard long diſ- 
purſes, may all become = objects of perception ; but 

- it 


nas an eſſence, in ſummer it has exiſtence a 
therefore, actually exiſts by natural and eternal neceſ- 
dil inct from its Hence, for it may be 
it ſubſiſts in and by another, and then it is called a mode" 


lance is; and ſome modes have evidently more of real 
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in this place we ſpeak chiefly of the 
objects of it, before they are 3 Dat ed, At id forr 
propoſitions or diſcourſes. ON r 

Every object of our idea is called 4 | 
it be a being or * for not- being 
to our thoughts, as well as that which Bas a 4] being. 
But let us firſt treat of beings and tnt in the Jargeſi 
extent of the word.. 

A being is conſidered as poſſi ble, or as ud. 

When it is conſidered as Mule, it is ſaid to have an 
Hence“ or nature; ; ſuch were all things before their creation: 

when it is confidered as qual, then it is ſaid to have 
exiſlence alſo; ſuch are all things which are created, and 
God himſelf the Creator. 

Eſſence therefore is but the very nature of any being 
whether it be actually exi//ing or no. A raſe in winter 

ſo. 


Note, There is but one Being which includes ex:/- 
ence in the very eſſence of it, and that is G; who 


ſity : but the a&ual exiftence of every creature is very 
1 or may not be, 

as God pleaſes. 
Again, Every being is conſidered either as ſubſiſting 
in and by itſelf, and then it is called a | ſubſtance ; or 


or manner of being. Though few writers allow mode 
to be called a being in the ſame perfect ſenſe as a ſub- 


entity or being, than others, as will appear when we 
come to treat of them. "Theſe things will furniſh us 
with matter for larger diſcourſe i in n the following Sec 
tions. | 
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4 een 11h 
ed © )f Subſtances and their arent Kinds. 


Subſlance is a being which can ſubſiſt by itlelt, 5 


without dependance upon any other created be:. 


ing. The notion of /ub/fing by itſelf gives occafion to 
as. Logicians to call it a ſubſtance. So a horſe, a houſe, 


** | 25 es 3 
ve eh fone, Water, fire, a ſpirit, a body, an angel, are 


called ſub/?antes, becauſe they depend on notking but 
God for their exiſtence. 1 N 
It has been uſual alſo in the deſcription of ſulſlance 
to add, it is that which is the ſubject of modes or ac- 
cidents ; a body is the ſubſtance or ſubject, its h 
is the mode, 5 „ | 
But leſt we be led into miſtakes, let us here take 
notice, that when a ſubſtance is ſaid to ſulſiſ without 
aependancs upon another created being, all that we mean 
is, that it cannot be annihilated, or 'utterly deſtroyed 
and reduced to nothing, by any power inferior to that 
of our Creator; though its preſent particular form, 
nature, and properties may be altered and deſtroyed by 
many inferior cauſes ; a horſe may die and turn to duſt; 
wood may be turned into fire, /moke, and aſhes; a 
houſe into rubbiſh, and water into ice or vapour; but 
the ſubſtance or matter of which they are made ſtill 
emains, though the forms and ſhapes of it are alter- 
d. A body may ceaſe to be a houſe, or a horſe, but it 
is a body ſtill ; and in this ſenſe it depends only upon 
God for its exiſtence. 8 | 75 
Among ſub/tances ſome are thinking or conſcious: 
eings, or have a power of thought, ſuch as the mind 
man, God, angels. Some are extended, and ſolid, or 
mpenetrable ; that is, they have dimenſions of length, 
breadth and depth, and have alſo a power of reſiſtance. 
dr exclude every thing of the ſame kind from being in 
he ſame place. This is the proper character of mat- 
'r Or body. B 2 As. 
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As for the idea of ſpace, whether it be veid or ful, 
j. e. a vacuum or a plenum, whether it be interſperſed 
among all bodies or may be ſuppoſed to reach beyond 
the bounds of the creation, it is an argument too long 
and too hard to be diſputed in this place what the nature 
of it is: it has been much debated whether it be areal 
ſubſtance, or a mere conception of the mind, whether 
it be the immenſity of the divine nature, or the mere 
order of co-exiſtent beings, whecher it be the manner 
ct our conception of the diſtances of bodies, or a mere 
nothing. Therefore I drop the mention of it here, 
and refer the reader to the firſt eſſay among the phil. 
phical ęſſays, by IJ. M. publiſhed 1733. | 
Now, if we ſeclude ſpace out of our conſideration 
there will remain but two ſorts of ſubſtances in the 
world, i. e. matter and mind; or, as we otherwiſe call, 
them, bady and ſpirit; at leaſt we have no ideas of any 
other ſubſtances but theſe,* _ | | - 
. | among 


* Recaufs men have different ideas and notions of  ſubRance, 1 « 
thought it not proper entirely to 'omn all accounts of them, and 6 
therefore have thrown them into the margin. by 

Some philoſophers ſuppoſe that our acquaintance with matter 
or mind reaches no farther than the mere properties of them, and 
that there is a ſort of unknown being, which is the ſubſtance or the 
ſubjeF by which theſe properties of ſelid extenfion and of cogitation * 
are ſupported, and in which theſe properties inhere or exiſt. Bu 
pethans this notion riſes only from our turning the mere abſtracted 
or logical notion of ſubſtance or ſelf. ſahſiſting into the notion oft 
.diftin& pbyſfical or natural being, without any neceſſity, Solid ea. 
rerition ſeems to me to be the very ſubſtance of matter, or-of all 


bodies; and a power of thinking, which is always in af, ſeems to be . 
the very ſubſtance of all ſpirits; for God himſelf is an ince/ligent | 
aimigbty peer; nor is there any need to ſeek for any other fecret — 
ang unknown being, or abfrafted ſubſtance entirely diſtinct from if 
theſe, in order to ſupport the ſeveral modes or properties of * matti +. 


or mind for theſe two ideas are ſufficient for that purpoſe | there. r. 


fore I rather think theſe are ſubflances. Ty 7 
It muſt be conteſt when we ſay, ſpirit is a thinking ſubſtance, and 2 
matter is an extended ſolid ſubflance, we are ſomerimes ready to & 
imagine that extenſion and ſclidity are but mere modes and properiin * 
ol a certain ſubſtance or ſubje which ſupports them, and which. . 
we call body; and that a power of rbinking is but a mere mode and tt 
Property of ſome unknown ſubſfance or ſubje which ſupports It, hc 


and which we call ſpi-jc: but I rather take this to he a mers 
| | miſtale⸗ 


C. II. §. 2. The right Uſe ef Reason. 17 
Among ſubſtances ſome are called /imple, ſome are 


or a vulgar ſenſe. | , 

Simple ſubſtances, in a philoſophical ſenſe, are either 
ſpirits, which have no manner of compoſition in them, 
and in this ſenſe God is called a /imple Being; or they 
are the firſt principles of bodies, which are uſually 
called elements, of which all other bodies are com- 
B23 - * 


miſtake, which we are led into by the grammatical form and uſe 
' of words; and perhaps our logical way of thinking by ſubſtances: 
and modes, as well as our grammatical way of talking by ſubſtantivess 
and adjefives, help to delude us into the ſuppoſition. S: 

| - However, that I may not be wanting to any. of my readers, I 
would let them know Mr. Locke's opinion, which. has obtained: 
much in the preſent age, and it is this: „ That our idea of any” 
« particular ſubſtance is only ſuch a combination of ſimple ideas as 
« repreſcnts that thing as ſubſiſting by itſelf, in which the ſup- 
ie poſed or confuſed idea of ſubſtance (ſuch as it is) is always ready: 
« to offer itſelf, It is a conjunction of ideas co-exiſting in ſuch- 
« à cauſe of their union, as makes the whole ſubject ſubſiſt by 
« itſelf, though.the cauſe of their union be unknown; and our 
general idea of ſubflance. ariſes from the ſelſ · ſubſiſtence of this: 
collection of ideas.“ I, 3 . 9 
Now, if this notion of ſubffance reſt here, and be conſidered: 
merely as an unknown cauſe of the union of properties, it'is much: 
more eaſy to be admitted : but if we proceed to ſupport a ſort of 
real, ſubſtantial, diſtin being, different from ſolid guantity or ex- 
tenſion in bodies, and different from a power of thinking in ſpirits,, 
in my opinion it is the introduction of a needleſs ſcholaſtical no- 
tion into the real nature of things, and then ſancying it to have a 
rea] exiſtence, 5 5 25 TY 5 
Mr, Locke in his eſſay of: Hum. Und. Book II. Chap. 22. F. 2. 


generally: fuppoſed to be a ſort of ſubſtratum. diſtin from all 
properties whatſoever, and to be the ſupport of all properties.. 
Vet, in Book IV. Chap. 3. & 6. he ſeems to ſuppoſe there may 


receiving the properties both of matter and mind, (vix.) exten- 
ande Von, ſolidiey, and <4 Qs ; for he tuppoſes it poſſible for God 
7 to to add cegitation to that ſubſtance which is corporeal, and thus to 
any cauſe matter to think. If this be true, then fpirits (for ought 


we know) may be carporeal beings,. or thinking bodies, which is a. 


theſe debates to the philoſophers of the age, and will not be roo» 
poſitive in my opinion of this abſtruſe ſubject. 5 
of this argument in pbiloſepbical ¶ays, before cited, 


See more 
Eſſay. 2. 


compound, whether the words be taken in a philoſophical” 


ſeems to ridicule this common idea of ſubfance, which men have: 


be ſome ſuch unknown le geg, which may be capable of _ 


doctrine too favourable to the mortality ef the ſoul; But I leave 


* 
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pounded : elements are ſuch ſubſtances as cannot he 
reſolved, or reduced, into two or more ſubſtances of 

different kinds. | | 
The various ſects of philoſophers have attributed the 
honour of this name to various things. The per:. 
pateticks, or followers of Ariſtotle, made fire, air, earth, 
and water, to be the four elements, of which all earth. 
ly things were compounded ; and they ſuppoſed the 
heavens to be a guinteſſence, or a fifth ſort of bed 
diſtinct from all theſe : but ſince experimental philoſo. 
phy and mathematicks have been better underſtood, 
this doctrine has been abundantly refuted. The 
chemiſti make ſpirit, ſalt, ſulphur, water, and earth 
to be their five elements, becauſe they can reduce all 
terreſtrial things to theſe five: this ſeems to come 
nearer the truth; though they are not all agreed in this 
enumeration of elements. In ſhort, our modern 
philoſophers generally ſuppoſed matter or body to be 
one ſimple principle, or ſolid extenſion, which being 
diverſified by its various ſhapes, quantities, motions, 
and ſituations, makes all the varieties that are found in 
the univerfe ; and therefore they make little uſe of the 
word element. 5 | Re” 
Compound ſubſtances axe made up of two or more 
fimple ſubſtances ; fo every thing in this whole ma- 
terial creation, that can be reduced by the art of man 
into two or more different principles or ſubſtances, is 
a compound body in the philoſophical ſenſe. 
But, if we take the words /imple and compound ina 
vulgar ſenſe, then all thoſe are ſimple ſubſtances, which e 
are generally eſteemed uniform in their natures. 50 
every herb is called a fimple; and every metal and 
mineral, though the Chemitt perhaps may find all his 
ſeveral elements in each of them. So a needle is a 
ſample body, being only made of ſteel ; but a ſword or 
a knife is a compound, becauſe its haft or handle is made 
of materials different from the blade. So the bark of 
Peru, or the juice of ſorrel, is a ſimple medicine: but 
when the apothecaries art has mingled ſeveral /imples, 
e 1 together 


8 1 e FS oy 


earth, 


C II. § 2. 


together, it becomes a compound, as diaſcordium or 
mithridate. nk . : 
The terms of pure and mixt, when applied to bodies, 
are much a-kin to ſimple and compound, So a guinea is 
pure gold, if it has nothing but gold in it, without 
any alloy, or baſer metal; but if any other mineral 
or metal be mingled with it, it is called a mzxt ſub- 
ſtance or body. 161 
Subſtances are alſo divided into animate and inani- 
nate. Animate ſubſtances are either animal or vege- 
table *, | 
Some of the animated ſubſtances have various orga- 
nical or inſtrumental parts fitted for a variety of mo- 
tions from place to place, and a ſpring of life within 
themſelves, as beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and inſets ; theſe 
are called animals. Other animated ſubſtances are 
called vegetables, which have within themſelves the 
principles of another ſort of life and growth, and of 
various. productions of leaves, flowers, and fruzt, ſuch 
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Was we ſee in plants, herbs, and trees. 


And there are other ſubſtances, which are called zu- 
animate, becauſe they have no ſort of life in them, as 
flane, air, water, &c. 85 . 
There is alſo one ſort of ſubſtance or being, which is 
ompounded of body and mind, or a rational ſpirit united 
o an animal; ſuch is mankind, Angels, or any other 
deings of the ſpiritual and inviſible world, who have 
aſſumed viſible ſhapes for a ſeaſon, can hardly be 
eckoned among this order of compounded beings ; 
decauſe they drop their bodies, and diveſt themſelves 
f thoſe viſible ſhapes when their particular meſſage is 
erformed, and thereby ſhew that theſe bodies do not 
elong to their natures. | 1 


SECT. 


Note, Vegetables as well as animals, have gotten the name of 
nimated ſubitances, becauſe ſome of the ancients ſuppoſed berbs 
d plants, beaſts, birds, &c. to have a ſort of ſouls diſtin from 
atter or body. | 5 | 
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1 SECT. III. 


| 5 Of Modes and thoty abies Kinds and firſt of eſſential 
n EE; and accidental Modes. | £ | 


1 


IME next fort of objects which are repreſented in 
our ideas, are called modes, or manners of being. 
A node is that which cannot ſubſiſt in and of itſelf 
but is always eſteemed as belonging to, and ſubſiſting 
by the help of ſome ſubſtance, which, for that reaſon, 
is called its ſulject. A mode muſt depend on that ſub. 
'ftante for its very exiſtence and being; and that not 
as a being depends on its cauſe, (for ſo /ub/?ances them. 
ſelves depend on God their Creator ;) but the vey 
being of a mode depends on ſome ſubſtance for its ſuljeh e. 
in which it is, or to which it belongs; ſo motion, hap 
iuantity, weight, are modes of body ; knowledge, wit 
folly, love, doubting, judging, are modes of the mind er 
for the one cannot ſubſiſt without boy, and the other: 
Eannot ſubſiſt without ind. ye = 
Modes have their ſeveral diviſtons, as well as ſub tt 


Rances. gut 
I. Modes are either Mential, or accidental. hir 
An eſſential mode or attribute, is that which belong 
to the very nature or effence of the ſubject wherein Ma! 
is; and the ſubject can never have the fame naturgſÞ t- 
without it; fuch is roundneſi in a bowl, hardneſs in en. 
one, ſoftneſs in water, vital motion in an animat, foliar 
in matter, thinking ima ſpirit; for though that piece q 
wood which is now a bow! may be made /quare, yet 
foundneſs be taken away, it is no longer a bow! : ſo tha 
FH | 5 0 e e e 
I Nute, The term mede is by ſome authors applied chiefly ! 
I | the relations or relative manners of being. But in, logical tred 
1 tiſes it is often uſed in a larger ſenſe, and extends to al attributs 
3 | whatſoever, and includes the moſt eſſential and inward propertit 


as well as outward reſpets and relations, and.reaches to adi 
themſelves as well as manners of action. 


—— 
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very fleſh and bones, which is now an animal, may be 
without life or inward motion; but if all motion be 
entirely gone, it is no longer an animal, but a carcaſs: 
ſo, if a body of matter be diveſted of ſolidity, it is a mere 
void ſpace or nothing; and if/pirit be entirely with- 
out thinking, I have no idea of any thing that is left 
in it; therefore ſo far as I am able to judge, conſcionj- 
% muſt be its eſſential attribute“: thus all the per- 


d in Aions of God are called his attributes, for he cannot 
vo. * be without them. | 2 

ſelf ; An /ential mode is either primary or ſecondary. 

tin A primary efſential mode is the firſt, or chief thing 
ſon, that conſtitutes any being in its particular eflence or - 
ſub-Wature, and makes it to be that which it is, and diſ- 


inguiſhes it from all other beings : this is called the 


em-///irence in the definition of things, of which hereafter ; 
ven e is the primary eſſential mode, or the dif- 
jel; erence of a bool: the meeting of two lines is the pri- 
aps na: y eſſential mode, or the difference of an ang/e : the 
wo erpendicularity of theſe lines to each other is the dif- 
nd 


erence, or a right angle: goin extenſion is the primary 
attribute, or difference of matter : conſciouſneſs, or at 
eaſt a power of thinking, is the difference, or primary 
ttribute of a ſpirit + and to fear and love Gd is the 
drimary attribute of a pious man. | 


A ſecondary eſſential mode is any other attribute of 2 
hing, which is not of primary conſideration : this is 


ono i alled a property : ſometimes indeed it goes toward 
in Making up the eſſence, eſpecially of a complex being, 
tun far as we are acquainted with it; ſometimes it de- 
in ends upon, and follows from the eſſence of it; ſo 
Mai e/ub:1:ty, or aptneſs to roll, is the property of a bowl, 
/ Bu. r TEST and 
yet | * Nete, When I call ſolid extenſion an eſſential mode or attribute 
' tha f matter and a power of thinking an eſſential mode or attribute of 


ptrit, I do it in compliance with common forms of ſpeech ; hut 
zrhaps in reality theſe are the very eſſences or ſubſtances them- 
Ives, and the moſt ſubſtantial ideas that we can frame of bed y 


fly! d ſpirit, and have no need of any (we know not what) ſubftra« 
| oy w or unintelligible ſtubſtance to ſupport them in their exiſtence 
1 eing. | 


＋ See the note in the ſoregoing and this pas. 
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and is derived from its roundneſs, Mobility and figure 
or ſhape are properties of matter; and it is the property 
of a pious man to love his neighbour. | 
An accidental mode, or an accident, is ſuch a mode 
as is not neceſſary to the being of a thing, for the 
ſubje& may be without it, and yet remain of the ſame 
nature that it was before; or, it is that mode which 
may be ſeparated or aboliſhed from its ſubject; fo; 
ſmanthneſs or roughneſs blackneſs, or whiteneſs, motion or 
reſt are the accidents of a bow/; for theſe may be all 
changed, and yet the body remain a bow! {till : [aramng,! 
Juſtice, folly, ſickneſs, health, are the accidents of a 
man motion, ſquareneſs, or any particular ſhape or 
ſixe, are the accidents of body : yet ſhape and /zze in 
general are eſſential modes of it; for a body mult have 
ſome ſize or ſhape, nor can it be without them: ſo 
hope, fear, wiſhing, aſſenting, and doubting, are acci- 
dents of the mind, though thinking in general ſeems to 
be eſſential to it. 8 
Here obſerve, that the name of accident has been. of. 
tentimes given by the old peripatetich philoſophers to 
all modes, whether eſſential or accidental; but the“ 
moderns confine this word accident to the ſenſe 'inW" 
which I have deſcribed it, | EE * 0M 
Here it ſhould be noted alſo, that though the word . 
property be limited ſometimes in logical treatiſes, to the 
ſecondary eſſential mode, yet it is uſed in common lan- 
guage to ſignify theſe four ſorts of modes; of whiett: 
ſome are * and ſome accidental. Wl 


. 


(1-) Such as belong to every ſubject of that kind, 
but not only to thoſe ſubjects. So yellow colour and 
ductility are properties of gold ; they belong to all gold 
but not oxy to gold; for ſaffron is alſo yellow, and lead 

is ductile. 8 | $2.5 l 1. 
( 2.) Such as belong only to one kind of ſubject, but 
not to every ſubject of that kind. So learning, read- 
ing, and writing, are properties of human nature; they 
belong only to man, but not to al men, : 


(Such. ) 3 


— ¶ —— 
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(3.) Such as belong to every ſubject of one kind, 
and only to them, but not always, So ſpeech or lan- 
guage is a property of man, for it belongs to all men, 
and to men only; but men are not alibays ſpeaking. 


g (4.) Such as belong to every ſubject of one kind, 
* Wind to them only and always. So ſhape and diviſibility 
vi are properties of body; ſo omniſcience and omnipotence 


ee properties of the atvine nature; for in this ſenſe 

Wroperties and attrivutes are the ſame, and except in 
al treatiſes, there is ſcarce any :diſtinction made 
 Wetween them. Theſe called prepria quarto modo in 
„ne ſchools, or properties of 8 


5 Note, Where there is any one property or Hential 
in ttribute ſo ſuperior to the reſt, | that it appears . 
ve Pat all the reſt are derived from it, and ſuch as is ſuf- 
| ient to give a full diſtinction of that ſubject from all 
ci. ber ſubjects, this attribute or property is called the 


ſential difference, as is before declared; and we com- 
only ſay, the Hence of the thing conſiſts in it; ſo the 
ſence of matter in general ſeems to conſiſt in ſolidity, 
r ſolid extenſion. But for the moſt part we are ſo 
uch at a loſs in finding out the intimate eſſence of 
articular natural bodies, that we are forced to diſtin- 


3 Wa - ; . 
ich the Hential difference of molt things by a combr- 
4 %%% of properties, So a ſparrow. is a bird which has 
the ch coloured feathers, and ſuch: a particular ſize, 
I ape, and motion. So wormivood is an herb which 
ic ſuch a leaf of ſuch a colour, and ſhape, and taſte, 
*" Ws ſuch a rost, and ſtalk. So beaſts and fiſhes, mi- 
ind. rals, metals, and works of art ſometimes, as well 
415 of nature, are diſtinguiſhed by ſuch a collection of 
al 05 Perties. 8 1 5 | 
lead 
95 by [ . 
but 
end- 
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SECT. Iv. | þ 
The Farther Diviſons of Mode. 90 
II. HE ſecond diviſion of modes is into abſolut' WM fi 


and relative. An abſolute mode is that which it 
belongs to its ſubject, without reſpect to any other Ml ſt 
beings whatſoever: but a relative mode is derived from Ml fc 
the regard that one being has to others. So roundneſt My: 
and /-moothneſs are the abſolute modes of a bow!; for if N 
there were nothing elſe exiſting in the whole creation, Ml c: 
a bowl might be round and ſmooth ; but greatneſs and 
ſmallneſs are relative modes; for the very ideas of them 
are derived merely from the compariſon of one being v 
with others; a bowl of four inches diameter is ve 
great, compared with one of an inch and an half; but 
it is very ſmall in compariſon of another bowl, whole 
diameter is eighteen or twenty inches. Motion is the 
abſolute mode of a body, but fwiftneſs or ſlowneſs are 
relative ideas; for the motion of a bowl, on a bowling- 
green, is ſwift, when compared with a ſnail ; and itis 
flaw, when compared with a cannon bullet. Bl 
Theſe relative modes are Jargely treated of by ſome 
logical and metaphiſical writers under the name of rela- 
tion: and theſe relations themſelves are farther ſubdi- 
vided into ſuch as ariſe from the nature of things, and 
ſuch as ariſe merely from the operations of our mind. 
one ſort are called real relations, the other mental; fo 
the liteneſ of one egg to another, is a real relation, be- 
cauſe it ariſes from the real nature of things; for whe- 
ther there was any man or mind to conceive it or no 
one egg would be like another: but when we conſider 
an egg is a noun ſubſtantive in grammar, or as lignin 
by the letters e, g, g, theſe are mere mental relationyMit r. 
and derive their very nature from, the mind of man. 
"Theſe ſort of relations are called by the ſchools enti 
rationis, or ſecond notions, which have no real being 
butby the operation of the mind, 
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int.. The third diviſion of modes ſhews us, they are 


either, intrinſical or 3 Intrinſical modes ate 
conceived to be in the ſubject or ſubſtance, as when 
we ſay a globe is round, or ſwift, rolling, or at reſi: 
or when we ſay, a man is tall, or learned, theſe are 
ntrinſical modes: but extrinfick modes are ſuch as ariſe 
ute from ſomething that is not in the ſubject or ſubſtance 
ch'Mf itſelf; but it is a manner of being, which ſome ſub- 
ner ſtance attain by reaſon of ſomething that is external or 
om foreign to e as, this globe lies within two 
e: yards of the wall; or, this man is beloved or hated. 
i Note, ſuch fort of modes, as this laſt example, are 
on, called external denominations, 


em IV. There is a fourth diviſion much a-kin to this, 
ing whereby modes are ſaid to be inherent or adherent, that 
ery is, proper or improper. Adherent or improper modes ariſe 
but WM from the joining of ſome accidental ſubſtance to the 
ole WM chief ſubject, which yet may be ſeparated from it; ſo 
the when a bow! is wet, or a boy is cloathed, theſe are ad- 
are herent modes; for the water and the cloaths are diſtinct 
ng. ſubſtances, which adhere to the boww/ or to the bey: 
it z but when we ſay, the bow! is ſwiſt or round; when 
we ſay the boy is ſtrong or witty, theſe are proper or 


inherent modes, for they have a ſort of in-being in the 
ela. ſubſtance itſelf, and do not ariſe from the addition of 
** any other ſubſtance to it. 
an | | . c | 
ds 1 V. Action and paſſion are modes or manners which 
ſo belong to ſubſtances, and ſhould not entirely be o- 


mitted here. When a ſmith with a hammer ſtrikes a 
he: ¶ piece of iron, the hammer and the ſmith are both agents, 
nog or ſubjects of action; the one is the prime or ſupreme, 
der the other the 1 the iron is the patient, or 
HedBWthe ſubject of paſſion, in a philoſophical ſenſe, becauſe 


it receives the operation of the agent: though this 
YT C 5 ſenſe 
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ſenſe of the words paſſion and patient differs much fron 
the vulgar meaning of them.* 


VI. The fixth diviſion of modes may be, into phyſ 

cal i. e. natural, civil, moral, and ſupernatural, 9 

when we conſider the apoſtle Pau, who was a litth 
2 . | 6 

man, a Roman by the privilege of his birth, a man d 

virtue or honeſty, and an inſpired apoſtle ; his Jn 

-flature is phyſical mode, his, being a Reman is a cy 


privilege, his Hongſiy is a moral conſideration, and hi 
being inſpired is ſupernatural. 


both. Modes of body belong only to matter or to cor 

poreal beings; and theſe are ſhape, ſize, ſituation, d 
place, &c, Modes of ſpirit belong only. to minds; ſud 
are, #nowledge, aſſent, diſſent, doubting, reaſoning, & 
Modes which belong to both have been ſometimes ca 
led mixt modes, or human modes, for theſe are only foun 
in human nature, which is compounded. both of bod 
and ſpirit; ſuch are ſenſation, imagination, paſſion, & 
in all which there is a concurrence of the operation 
both of mind and body, 7. e. of animal and intellectu 
Nature, 


VII. Modes belong either to body or to ſpirit, or t 


But the modes of body may be yet farther diſtinguiſhec ary 
Some of them are primary modes or qualities, for the 1 
belong to bodies conſidered in themſelves, whethe an) 


there were any man to take notice of them or no; ſudi a 
are thoſe before- mentioned, (viz. ) ape, ſixe, /ituatic 5 
Kc. 2 qualities, or modes, are ſuch ideas as we 


= - © 7 by l 
aſcribe to bodies on account of the various impreſſio 5 
nich are made on the ſenſes of men by them; and thelg in 
are called ſenſible qualities, which are very numerous ,,, 


ſuch are all colours, as red, green, blue, &c. ſuch an ſeit 
all /ounds, as ſharp, ſhrill, loud, hoarſe ; all ta/tes, a 


7 per 


* Note, Agent ſignifies the doer, patient the ſufferer, aTion is « 
ing, poſſion is ſuffering : agent and actior have retained their origin 
Ad philoſophical ſenfe, though patient and faſſios have acquired! 
» different meaning in common language, 
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ſpe, or indifferent ; and all tactile qualities, or ſuch as 
affect the touch or feeling, (viz.) heat, cold, &c. Theſe 
are properly called ſecondary qualities, for though we 
are ready to conceive them as exiſting in the very bo- 


ſophy has moſt undeniably proved, that all theſe are 
really various ideas or perceptions excited in human 


upon our ſenſes by their primary modes, i. e. by means 
4 Mot the different 

thoſe little inviſible parts that compoſe them. Thence 
it follows, that a ſecondary quality, conſidered as in the 
bodies themſelves, is nothing elſe but a power or ap- 
titude to produce ſuch ſenſations in us: See Loacke's 
eſlay on the underſtanding, Book II. Chap. 8. 


VIII. I might add, in the laſt place, that as modes 
belong to ſub/tances, ſo there are ſome alſo that are but 
modes of other modes: for though they ſubſiſt in and by 
the /ub/tance, as the original ſubject of them, yet they 
are properly and directly attributed to ſome. made of that 


wiftneſs, or flowneſs of it, or its direction to the North 
or South, are but modes of motion. Talking is the 
mode or manner of man, or of a beaſt; but walking 
gracefully implies a manner or mode ſuperadded to that 
action. All comparative and ſuperlative degrees of 
any quality, are the modes of a made, as fwifter implies 
a greater meaſure of faviftneſs. — nes 
It would be too tedious here to run through all the 


various beings, and are copiouſly treated of in general 
in the ſcience called metaphyſicks, or more properly 
ontology : they are alſo treated of in particular in thoſe 
ſciences which have aſſumed them ſeverally as their pro- 
per ſubject᷑s. Nr er Abe „ 


0 4 gra 


dies themſelves which affect our fenfes, yet true philo- 


nature, by the different impreſſions that bodies make 


ape, ſize, motion, and poſition, of 


ſubſtance. Motion is the mode of a body; but the 


mades, accidents, and relations at large that belong to 


4 


wveet, bitter, ſour ; all ſmells, whether pleaſant, offen- 
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| SECT. V. 
| Of the ten Categories. Of Sublance modified. 


7E have thus given an account of the two chief 
| objects of our ideas, (viz.) ſub/tances and modes, 
and their various kinds : and in theſe laft Sections we 


have briefly compriſed the greateſt part of what is ne- * 
ceſſary in the famous ten ranks of being, called the f 
ten predicaments, or categories of Ariſlotle, on which I 
there are endleſs volumes of diſcourſes formed by ſeveral - 
of his followers. But that the reader may not utterly : 
be ignorant of them, let him know the naines are theſe: at 
ſubſlance, quantity, quality, relation, action, paſſion, ar 
where, when, ſituation, and cloathing. It would he by 
mere loſs of time to ſhew how looſe, how injudicious, Ml: 


and even ridiculous, is this ten- fold diviſion of things: 
and whatſoever farther relates to them, and which may 
tend to improve uſeful knowledge, ſhould. be ſought. 
in ontology, and in other ſciences. _ F 
Beſides /ul/tance and mode, ſome of the moderns 
would have us conſider the ſulſtance modified, as a diſ- 
tinct object of our ideas; but I think there is nothing 
more that need be ſaid on this ſubject than this, (viz.), 
There is ſome difference between a ſubſtance when it 
is conſidered. 202th all its modes about it, or clothed in 
all its manners of exiſtence, and when it is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from them, and conſidered naked without them. 


* 


* e 
/ Net- Being. 


As being is divided into ſultance and mode, ſo we 
may conſider not- being with regard to both theſe. 


. Ner- being is conſidered as excluding all len 
ET and 
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and then all modes are alſo neceſſarily excluded; and 
this we call pure nibility, or mere nothing. 

This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or a philoſo- 
phical ſenſe; ſo we ſay, there is nothing in the cup, in 
a vulgar ſenſe, when we mean there is zo liguor in it ; 


ef N but we cannot ſay thereis nothing in the cup, in a ſtriẽ 

„ philoſophical ſenſe, while there is air, and perhaps à 
million of rays of light are there. — ane 
5 II. Not-being, as it has relation to modes or manners 


of being, may be conſidered either as mere negation, 


al Mer as a privation. rag i 

A negation is the abſence of that which does not 
e: naturally belong to the thing we are ſpeaking of, or 
* vhich has no right, obligation, or neceſſity to be pre- 
be ent with it 5 as when we ſay a one is inanimate; or 
Ilia, or deaf i. e. it has no life or /ight, nor hearing; 
or when we ſay a carpenter or a fiſherman is unlearned, 
"): WMtheſc are mere negations. . 


But a privation is the abſence of what does naturally 
belong to the thing we are ſpeaking of, or which ought: 
to be preſent with it, as when a man or a horſe is deafy, 
or blind, or dead, or if a phyſician or a divine be un- 
earned, theſe: are called privations; ſo the ſonfulneſ> 


50 any human action is ſaid to be a 1 for in is 
it. 0 q 3 5 
that want of conformity to the law of God, which 


ought to.be found in every action of man. 

Mete, There are ſome writers who make all ſort of 
relative modes or relations, as well as all external deno—-— 
minations, to be mere creatures of the mind, and entia 
rationis, and then they rank them alſo under the gene- 
ral head of not beings; but it is my opinion, that what 
ſoever may be determined concerning mere mental re- 
ations and external denominations which ſeem to have 
L ſomething leſs of entity or being in them, yet there are 


* {Wnany real relations, which ought not to be reduced to 
& Wo low a claſs, ſuch are the /ituation of bodies, their 
_- utual diſtances, their particular proportions and med 
% the notions of father hood, - brotherhaod, Joni 


; C 3 
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Ec. all which are relative ideas. The very eſſence A 

virtue or holineſs conſiſts in the conformity of our ac. 

tions to the rule of right reafon, or the law of God: t 

the nature and eſſence of ſincerity is the conformity d f 
our words and actions to our thoughts, all which ae 

mere relations; and, I think, we muſt not reduce ſuch v 

poſitive beings as piety, and virtue, and truth, to the 1 

rank of non-entities, which have nothing real in them, 

though /in (or rather the /infulne/s of an action) may, 

be properly ealled a not- being, for it is a want of pie f. 

and virtue. This is the moſt uſual, and perhaps the t 

juſteſt way of repreſenting theſe matters. 5 

| | My | | t 

b 
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1 

v 

CHAP. III. r 

L of the ſeveral Sorts of PEAGEPTTONS or Ipx AS. „ 

TT DEAS may be divided with regard to their original 

I. their nature, their abhjects, and their qualities. WM 

er n FN t 

f 

1 1 

a 

0, ſenſible, pi ritual, and abſtratted Ideas. tl 


& 7 : 


ERE has been a great controverſy about the 


origin of ideas, (viz.) whether any of our ide 8 
are innate or no, i. e. born with us, and naturally be fe 
longing to our minds. Mr. Locke utterly denies it 0 
others as poſitively affirm it. Now, though this cou * 
troverſy may be compromiſed, by allowing that the! 7 
is a ſenſe, wherein our firſt ideas of ſome things mi 
be ſaid to be innate, as I. have ſhewn in ſome remar 


Jy! re 


nal, 


and gold, came into my thoughts at fir 
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on Mr. Locke's Eſſay, (which have lain long by me} 
yet it does not belong to this place and buſineſs to have 
that point debated at large, nor will it hinder our pur- 
ſuit of the prefent work to paſs it over in ſilence. | 

There is ſufficient ground to ſay, that all our ideas, 


with regard to their 72 may be divided into three 


ſorts, (viz.) ſenſible, ; 


I. Senſible or corporeal ideas, are derived originally 
from our ſenfes, and from the communication which 
the ſoul has with the animal body in this preſent ſtate; 
ſuch are the notions we frame of all colours, ſounds, 


ritual, and abſtracted ideas. 


taſtes, figures or ſhapes, and motions: for our ſenſes, 


being converſant about particular ſenſible objects, be- 


come the occaſions of ſeveral diſtinct perceptions in 


the mind, and thus we come by the ideas of yellory; 
white, heat, cold, ſoft, hard, bitter, ſweet, and all thoſe 
which we call ſenſible qualities, All the ideas which 
we have of body and the ſenſible modes and properties 
that belong to it, ſeem to be derived from fenſarion. 
And howſoever thefe may be treaſured up in the 
memory, and by the work of fancy may be encreaſed, 
diminiſhed, compounded, divided, and diverſified, 
(which we are ready to call our invention) yet they 
will derive their firſt nature and being from ſomething 
that has been Jet into our minds by one or other of our 
ſenſes. If J think of a golden mountain, or a fe of 
liquid fire, yet the ſingle ideas of /ea, re mountain, 
2 by ſenſation ;, 
the mind has only compounded them. . 


II. * Spiritnal or intellectual ideas are thoſe which we 


gain by reflecting on the nature and actions of our own 


fouls, and turning our thoughts within ourſelves, and 
obſerving what is tranfacted in our own minds. Such 
are the ideas we have of thought, aſſent, diſſent, judging, 
reaſon, knowledge, under/tanding, will, love, fear, hope. 

Here the word ſpiritual is uſed in a mere natural, and not in. a 
religious ſenſe, 
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V fſenfation the ſoul contemplates things, as it were, 
out of itſelß and gains corporeal repreſentations or ſen- 
ſible ĩdeas: by reflection the foul contemplates itſelf 
and things within itſelf, and by this means it A ſpi- 

ritual ideas, or repreſentations of things intellectual. 

: Here it: may be noted, though the firſt original of 

'* | thele two ſorts of ideas, (viz. ſenſible and ſpiritual, 

may be entirely owing to theſe two principles, ſenſa- 


tion and refleclion, yet the recollection and freſh-excita- 
tion of them may be owing to a thouſand other occaſi- 
ons and occurrences of life. We could never inform 
a man who was born blind or deaf what we mean by 
the words yellow, blue, red, or by the words loud or 
ſhrill, nor convey any juſt ideas of theſe things to his 
mind, by all the powers of language, unleſs he has ex- 
perienced thoſe ſenſations of ſound and colour; nor 
could we ever gain the ideas of thought, judgment, 
reaſon, doubting, hoping, &c. by all the words that man 
could invent without turning our thoughts inward 
upon the actions of our own ſouls. Yet when we once 
have attained theſe ideas by 2 and reflection, they 
may be excited afreſh by the uſe of names, words, ſigns, 
or by any thing elſe that has been connected with them 
in our thoughts; for when two or more ideas have been 
aſſociated together, whether it be by cuſtom or accident, 
or deſign, the one preſently brings the other to mind. 
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III. Beſides theſe two which we have named, there 
is a third ſort of ideas, which are commonly called ab- 
Aracted ideas, becauſe though the original ground or 
occaſion of them may be 3 or re tection, or both; 
yet theſe ideas are framed by another act of the mind, 
which we uſually call ahHr action. Now the word ab- 
truction ſignifies a withdrawing ſome parts of an idea 
from other parts of it, by which means ſuch ab/trafted 
ideas are formed, as neither repreſent any thing corpo- 
real or ſpiritual, i. e. any thing peculiar or proper to 
uind or body. Now theſe are of two kinds. 
Some of theſe 2 ideas are the moſt abſolute, 
general and univerſal conceptions of things conſidered 
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n themſelves, without reſpect to others, ſuch as entity 
or being, and not-being, efſence, exiſtence, act, power, 
ubſlance, made, accident, &c. "7 
The other ſort of ahſtracted idea is relative, as when 
e compare ſeveral things together, and conſider merely 
he relations of one thing to another, entirely dropping 
he ſubject of thoſe relations, whether they be corpo- 
eal or ſpiritual ; ſuch are our ideas of cauſe, ect, 
tkeneſs, unlikeneſs, ſubject, objett, identity, or jame- 
meſs, and contrariety, order, and other things which 
are treated of in enzology. 3 : 
Moſt of the terms of art, in ſeveral ſciences may be 
anked under this head of abſtracted ideas, as noun, 
pronoun, verb, in grammar, and the ſeveral particles 
of ſpeech, as wherefore, therefore, when, how, although, 
owſoever, &c. fo connextons, tranſition:, ſimilitudes, 
ropes, and their various forms in rhetorick. : 

heſe alſtracted ideas, whether abfolute or relative, 
annot ſo properly be ſaid to derive their immediate 
omplete and diſtinEt original, either from ſenſation, 
vr refleckion, (I.) Becauſe the nature and the actions 
doth of body and ſpirit give us occaſion to frame exactly 
he ſame ideas of eſſence, mode, cauſe, effeft, likeneſs, 
ontrariety, &c, Therefore theſe cannot be called ei- 
her ſenſible or ſpiritual ideas, for they are not exact 
repreſentations either 4 the peculiar qualities or actions 
ſpirit or body: but ſeem to be a diſtin kind of idea 
e Framed in the mind, to repreſent our moſt. general con- 
eptions of things, or their relations to one another, 
jthout any regard to their natures, whether they be 
orporeal or ſpiritual, And, (2.) The ſame general 
deas, of cauſe and effed?, likeneſs, &c. may be tranſ- 
erred to a thouſand other kinds of being, whether bo- 
a lily or ſpiritual, beſides thoſe from. whence we firſt 
erived them: even thoſe ab/tragted ideas, which might 
e firſt occaſioned by bodies, may be as properly after- 
Nad attributed to hþ Pr We 

Now, though Mr. Locke ſuppoſes ſenſation and re- 

„auen to be the only two ſprings of all ideas, and 
J that 


„E, he Part | 


that theſe two are ſufficient to furniſh our minds with 
all that rich variety of ideas which we have; yet a. 
raction is certainly a different act of the mind, 
whence theſe va ron ideas have their original; 
though perhaps ſenſation or reflection may furniſh u 
with all the firſt objects and occaſions whence theſe 
abſtrafted ideas are excited and derived. Nor in this 
ſenſe and view of things, can I think Mr. Locke 
himſelf would deny my repreſentation of the original 
of abſtracted ideas, nor forbid them to ſtand for x 
diſtinct ſpecies. | 
Note, Though we have divided ideas in this chap. 
ter into three ſorts, (viz.) ſenſible, ſpiritual, and al. 
firaed ; yet it may not be amiſs juſt to take notice 
here, that as man may be called a compound ſubſtanct, 
being made of body and mind, and the m:des which 
ariſe from this compoſition are called mired modes, 
ſuch as 105 ation, paſſien, diſcourſe, &c. ſo the idea; 
of this ſubſtance, or being called man, and of theſe 
mixed modes may be called mixt ideas, for they are 
not properly and ſtrictly ſpiritual, ſenſible, or al/tratt- 
ed. See a much larger account of every part of this 
cone in the philoſophical efſays,, hy I. I. Eſſ. 3 


SECT, II. 


N Of ſimple and complex, compound and collective Ideas. 


'DEAS conſidered in their nature, are either /imple or 
complex. i | 
A ſimple idea is one uniform idea which cannot be 
divided or diſtinguiſhed by the mind into two or more 
ideas; ſuch are a.multitude of our ſenſations, as the 
idea of ſweet, bitter, cold, heat, white, red, blue, Harb 
aft, motion, reſt, and perhaps extenſion and 1 ; 

{Hs n_ 
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al. ſuch are alſo many of our ſpiritual ideas; ſuch as thought, 
inch vil, wifh, knowledge, &e. | 

nal; A coniplex idea, is made by joining two or more 
7 Us /'\- 1422s together; as a /quare, a triangle, a cube, 
heli a pen, a table, reading, writing, truth, falſhood, a body, 
this a man, a horſe, an angel, a heavy body, a fwift horſe, 
cke &c. cvery thing that can be divided by the mind into 


two or more ideas is called complex. : | 
Complex ideas are often conſidered as fingle and diſtinct 
beings, though they may be made up of ſeveral ſimple 
ideas; ſo a body, a ſpirit, a houſe, a tree, a flower,— 
But when ſeveral of theſe ideas of a different kind are 
joined together, which are wont to be conſidered, as 
diſtinct ſingle beings, this is called a compound idea, 
whether theſe united ideas be ſimple or complex. So 
a man is compounded of body and ſpirit, fo mithri date 
is a compound medicine, becauſe it is made of ſo many 
diſterent ingredients: this I have ſhewn under the 
doctrine of ſul/tances, And modes alſo may be com- 
pounded ; harmony is a compound idea made up of 
different ſounds united; ſo ſeveral different virtues muſt 
be united to make up the compounded idea or charac- 
ter, either of a Hera, or a ſaint. 
But when many ideas of the ſame kind are joined 
together, and united in one name, or under one view, 
it is called a collective idea, ſo an army, or a parliament, 
is a collection of man; a dictienam or nomenclatura, 
is a collection of words; a flack is a collection of ſheep; 
a foreſt, or grave, a collection of trees; a heap is a 
collection of ſand, or cern, or duſt, Ic. a city is a 
collection of honſos 3 « neſegey is a collection of flauers; 
a month, or a year,.is a collection of days; and a thou- 
ſand is à collection pf unit, „ 
{he preciſe difference between a compound and col- 
lecdius idea is this, that a compound idea unites things of 
a different kind, but a collecliue idea of things of the 
ſame kind; though this diſtinction in ſomę gaſes is not 
accurately obſerved, and cuſtom oftentimes uſes the 
SECT. 


word compound for collective. 
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SECT. -W. : __ 


Of univerſal and particular ideas, real and imaginary, Mud 


DEAS, according to their objects, may firſt be 
divided into particular or univerſal, 

A. particular idea is that which repreſents one thing 

only. 5 5 

11383 the one thing 1s repreſented in a looſe 

anq indeterminate manner, as when we ſay, ſome man, - 
any man, one man, another man ; ſome Four any horſe; 5 

one city, or another, which is called by the ſchools in. © 

dividuum vagum. abs | 

Sometimes the particular idea repreſents one thing 

in a determinate manner, and then it is called a ſingu- 

lar idea; ſuch as Bucephalus, or Alexander's horſe, 

. -Cicero the orator, Peter the apoſtle, the palace of Ver. 

ſäailles, this book, that river, the new foreſt, or the city 

of London that idea which repreſents one particular 

- determinate thing to me, is called a ſingular idea, whe» 

ther it be ſimple, or complex, or compound. 
The object of any particular idea, as well as the id: 

- itſelf, is ſometimes called an individual: fo ] eter is 

an individual man, London is an individual city. S0 

"this book, one horſe, another horſe, are all individuals; 
though the word #n4jvidual is more uſually limited to 

ö one , certain, and determined object. 5 "2 
An univerſal idea is that which repreſents a common 

nature agreeing to ſeveral particular things ; ſoa horſe, 

a man, or a book, are called univerſal ideas, becauſe 
they agree to all horſes, men, or Bott. 

And I think it not amiſs to intimate, in this place, l 
that theſe univerſal ideas are formed by that act of the of 

mind which is called ab/ra#tion, i, e. a withdrawing 

ſome part of an idea from other parts of it: for when 

Ningular ideas are firſt let into the mind by ſenſation 

br reflection, then, in order to make them univerſal, 


* 
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we leave out, or drop all thoſe peculiar and determi- 
ate characters, qualities, modes, or circumſtances, 
vhich belong merely to any particular individual being, 
and by which it differs from other bein S; and we only. 
ontemplate thoſe properties of it, wherein it agrees 
ith other beings. - | | 22 

Though it muſt be confeſſed, that the name of ab 
Irafted ideas is ſometimes attributed to univerſal ideas, 


. 


great, as when we drop out of our ide every ſenſible 


general and abſolute conceptions of things, or 
heir mere relations to one another, without any regard 


biritual. And it is to this kind of conceptions, we 


"Whore properly give the name of ab/trafted ideas, as in 
+ he firſt ſection of this chapter. {= 
* An univerſal idea is either general or ſpecial. | 
"i A general idea is called by the ſchools a genus; and 
t is one common nature agreeing to ſeveral other 


ommon ideas; ſo fiſh is a gænus, becauſe, it agrees to 
rout, herring, crab, which are common natures alſo. 


ne common nature that agrees to ſeveral ſingular in- 


non „ % 
72 of mM 8 c ; | . 3 
. , Shane! of ett isa nn, ere if 


ampared with leſs common natures ; and they are 


he Wir is a geun, if compared with eagle, ſparrow, ra- 
ing I which are alſo common natures; but it is a ſpe- 
ben Nes if compared with the more general nature, ani- 
ion . The ſame may be ſaid of ib, Begſt, &c. 

ſal This ſort of univerſal ideas, which may either be 


onſidered as a genus, or 5 ſpecies, is called ſubaltern - 


zoth ſenfible or ſpiritual, yet this ab/traction is not ſo 


e 
8 * — repreſentation, and retain me" t the 
0 8 


> their particular natures, whether they be Jen/ible or 


ommon natures. So animal is a genus, becauſe it 
grees to a horſe, lion, whale, butterfly, which are alſo 
A fpeciai idea is called by the.ſchools a /pectes - it is 
ividual beings; ſo horſe is a ſpecial idea, or a ſpecies, 


eeauſe-it agrees to Bucephalus, trott, and ſnowball. . 
ty is a ſpecial , idea, for it agrees to Londan, Paris, 


ecies's, if compared with natures more common, So- 


4 - 
LO. = 


_ Other-things is called its more remote genus e ſo ſub/tang 


- animate, as ſun, ſtars, clouds, metals, ſtones, ir, 


takes in ſalidity, figure, quantity, mobility, &c. ,9o1 
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but the higheſt genus, which is never a ſpecies, is cal, 
led the m2? general; and the laweſt ſpectes, which, i 
never a rene, is called the mo? ſpectal. i +. 7. 
It may be obſerved here alſo, that that general na. 
ture or property wherein one thing agrees with mo 


is the remote genus of bird or beaſt, becauſe, it agnen 
not only to all kinds of animals, but alſo. to things ins 


water, &c. but animal is the proximate or neareſt genu 
of bird, becauſe it agrees to feweſt other things. I hok 
general natures which ſtand between the neareſt and 
moſt remote are called intermediate. 
Note, 2dly, In univerſal ideas it is proper to conſ, 
der their comprehenſion and their extenſion,õũðõ 
The comprehenſion of an idea regards all 'thg, effentia 
modes and properties of it; ſo body in its Wow. | 


owl, in its comprehenſion, includes roundneſs, valubi 


lity, Sc. | | | £10363 Dfi69: 881 ev 
The extenſion of an univerſal idea regards all t. 
rticular kinds and ſingle beings that are containe bi. 
under it. So a boch in its extenſion, includes, /unWill 
moon, Har, wood, iron, plant, animal, Ic. which af uc 
ſeveral ſpecies, or individuals, under the general nam ve 
of body. So a bowl, in its extenſion, includes a.euoodaur: 
bowl, a braſs bowl, a white and black bowl, a heayWpov 
bowl, &c. and all kinds of . bowls, together with av 
the particular individual bowls in the world, . -; . 7 
« Note, The comprebenſion of an idea is ſometime i 
taken in ſo large a ſenſe, as not only to include till > 
eſſential attributes, but all the properties, modes, au the 
relations whatſoever, that belong to any being, as wind 
appear, Chap. VI. „„ > "na 


„ $ Ja, "Y | . 

This account of genus and ſpecies is part of that e 

mous doctrine of univerſals, which is taught in tif 

ſchools, with divers other formalities. belonging to it 

5 og 2 fk 7. 714 * 4 154 2:4 

Note, The word exres/ion here is taben in a" mere logical ſenl⸗ 
and not in a p and mat bematicad ſenſe, | | 


—— — .: . 
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or it is in this place that they introduce difference, 
yhich is the primary eſſential mode and property, or 
he ſecondary eſſential mode, and accident or the ac- 
m idental mode; and theſe they call the five predicables, 
mol ecauſe every thing that is affirmed concerning any 
ana peing muſt be either the genus, the ſpecies, the differ- 
ee nc, ſome property, ſame accident but what farther 
in. s neceſſary. to be ſaid concerning: theſe things will be 
airWnentioned when we! treat of definition. METS 

en Having. finiſhed the doctrine of univerſal. and: parti- 
og lar ideas, I ſhould take notice of another diviſion of 
ani hem, which alſo hath reſpect to their objects; and that 

they are either rral or imaginar. 

RNeul ideas, are ſuch as have a juſt foundation in na- 
ure, and have real: objects or examplers, which did, 

dr do, ox may. actually exiſt, according to the preſent 
ate and nature of things; ſuch are all our ideas of 
ung, Broad, ſiuiſt, flow,” wood, iron, men, horſes, 
ubiWhoughts, ſpirits, a cruel maſter; a proud beggar, a mat: 


even feet high. ys Te” 
Imaginary ideas, which are alſo called, fantaſtical or 
himerical, are ſuck as are made by enlarging, dimi- 
iſhing, uniting, dividing real ideas in the mind, in 
uch a manner, as no objects, or examplers, did or 
am ever will exiſt, according to the preſent courſe of na- 
ure, though the ſeveral parts of theſe ideas are bor- 
a1 owed from real objects; ſuch are the conceptions we 
ave of a /atyr, a golden mountain, a flying horſes: àa dog 
| ithout a bead, a bull leſs. than a mouſe, or a monſe as: 
malig as 2 bull, and a man panty foes 1 
Some of theſe fantaſtical ideas are poſſible, that is, 
they are not utterly inconſiſtent in the nature of things 
and therefore it is within the reach of divine power to 
make ſuch objects; ſuch are moſt of the inſtances al- 
ready given; but impoſſibles carry an utter inconſiſtence 
In the ideas which are joined; — are ſelfactive mat 
ter, and infinite or eternal men, a pious man without ho- 
neſly, or heaven without holineſs. „ rien TE. 
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Toxas, with regard to their auen ities, afford u 

theſe ſeveral divitions of them. 1. T hey are ei. 
mer clear and diſtinct or obſcure and confuſed. 2. They 
are vulgar or learned. 3. Fin, are Perfect c or emper- 
feet. 4. e are true or falſe. | 


I. Our ideas are either clear and diflin, or 22 * 
and confuſed. | | 
Several writers have diſtingui ſhed the clear idea: | 
from thoſe that are 4; tine; and the ' confuſed ideas il" 
from-thoſe that are obſcure; and it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, there may be ſome difference between them; 
for i it is the clearneſs of ideas for the moſt part makes 5a 
them diſfinct and the olſcurity of ideas is one thing b 
that will always bring a ſort of confufion into them. 
Yet when theſe writers come to talk largely upon this 
ſubject, and to explain and adjuſt their meaning with 
reat nicety, I have generally found that they did not 
— up the diſtinction they firſt deſigned, but they M..* 
confound the one with the other. I ſhall therefore 


. * i 1 


ever. 

An 2 and confiſed idea We the ob; ect e ei- 
ther ſo faintly, fo imperfectly, or fo mingled with other 
ideas, that the object of it doth not appear plain to the 
mind, nor purely in its own nature, nor ſufficiently, 
diſtinguiſhed from other things. 

When we ſee the ſea and 4 nearer at hand, we 
have 
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ave a clear and diſtinct idea of each; but when we 
look far toward the horizon, eſpecially in a miſty day, 
pur ideas of both are but obſcure and confuſed; for we 
know not which is /za and which is ſky. So when we 
ook at the colours of the rain-baw, we have a clear idea 
pf the red, the Blue, the green in the middle of their 


u veral arches, and a diſfiner idea too, while the eye 

ei. Nixes there; but when we conſider the border of thoſe 
hey plours, they fo run into one another, that it renders 
per. Their ideas confiufed and obſcure, So the idea which we 


ave of our brother, or our friend, whom. we ſee daily, 
s clear and diſtinct; but when the abſence of many 
— has injured the idea, it becomes obſcure and con- 
1% ell. 1 | 

2 here, that ſome of our ideas may be very clear 
nd 4;/?ind7 in one reſpect, and very obſcure and con- 
uſed in another, So when we ſpeak of a chiliagonum, 
r a figure of a thouſand angles, we have a clear and 
liſtinct rational idea of the number one thouſand angles; 
or we can demonſtrate various properties concerning, 
t by reaſon : but the iniage or ſenſible idea, which we 


115 ave of the figure is but confuſed and obſcure ; for we 
ith WF 20not preciſely diſtinguiſh Ne from the image 
or fa figure that has nine hundred angles, or nine hum. 
ey red and ninety, So when we ſpeak of the infinite, 


liviſibility of matter, we always keep in our . minds a. 
ery clear and diſtinct idea of divifion and diviſibulity, . 
ut after we have made a little progreſs in dividing, 
nd come to parts that are far too ſmall for the reach 
f our ſenſes, then our ideas, or ſenfible images of theſe 
tle bodies, become obſcure and indiſtinct, and the 
dea of finite is very obſcure, imperfe#t, and confuſed. 


Il. Ideas are either valgar, or learned. A vulgar 
dea repreſents to us the moſt obvious and ſenſible ap- 
Fearances that are contained in the object of them: 
ut..a learned idea penetrates further into the nature, 
| roperties, reaſons, cauſes, and effects of things.— - 
e dis is beſt illuſtrated by ſome example. : , 
PRESETS : tt 
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It is a vulgar idea that we have of a rainbow, when 
we conceive a large arch in the clouds, made up df 
various colours parallel to each other: but it is a /earne 
idea which a philoſopher has when he conſiders it a 
the very reflections and refiactions of ſun-beams, in 
drops of falling rain. So it is a vulgar idea which we 
have of the colours of ſolid bodies, when we perceive 
them to be, as it were, a red, or blue, or green tinc- 
ture of the ſurface of thoſe bodies: but it is a phz/o/opbical 
idea when we conſider the various coleurs to be nothing 
elſe but different ſenſations excited in us by the vari- 
cd rays of light, reflected on our eyes in 
a different manner, according to the different ſize, or 


ſhape, or ſituation of the particles of which the ſurface 
of thofe bodies are compoſed. It is a vulgar idea which pe 
we haye of a watch or clack, when we conceive of it aa 
a pretty inſtrument, made to ſhew us the hour of the bu 
day: but it is a learned idea which the watchmater has Bl ou 
of it who knows all the ſeveral parts of it, the ſpring, WW // 
the balance, the chain, the wheels, their axles, c. to- In 
gether with the various connexions and adjuſtments oi ic 
each part, whence the exact and uniform motion of the WW in 
index is derived, which points to the minute or the hour. 
So whena common underſtanding reads Viigil's nei in 
he has but a v#u/gar idea of that poem, yet his mind is its 
| ary entertained with the ſtory, and his ears with ha 
the verſe : but when a critic, or a man who has ſkill W 2 
in poely, reads it, he has a learned idea of its peculiar V 
beauties, he taſtes and reliſhes a ſuperior pleaſure z he Wl ca 
admires the Roman poet, and wiſhes he had known the 
Chri/tian Theology, which would have furniſhed him m 
kim: nobler-materials and machines than all the beathen Ve 
idols. . E pr 
It is with a vulgar idea that the world heholds the th 
cartoons of Raphael at Hampton-court, and every one lf © 
feels his ſhare of pleaſure and. entertainment: but a 
painter contemplates the wonders of that Italian pen- be 
eil, and ſees a thouſand beauties in them which. the * 
wulgar eye neglected: his learned ideas give him a tranſ. WW © 


cendant 
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the blemiſhes which the common gazer never obſerved: 
III. Ideas are either perfect or imperfecti, which are 
otherwiſe called adequate or inadeguate. l 
Thoſe are adequate ideas which. perfectly repreſent. 
their archetypes or objects. Inadeguate ideas are but 
2 partial, or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe. arche- 
types to which they are. referred.. | : 
All our frmple ideas are, in ſome ſenſe, adequate or 
perfect, becauſe ſimple ideas, conſidered merely as our 
firlt perceptions, have no parts in them: ſo we may 
be ſaid to have a perfect idea of tchite, black, feweet,. 
our, length, light, motion, veſt, &c. We have alſo a 
perfect idea of various figures, as a triangle; a ſquare,. 
a cylinder, a cube, a fphere,, which are complex ideas: 
but our idea or image of: a figure à thouſand ſides, 
our idea of the city of London, or PO of a laau- 


finite length or breadth, infinite peter, wiſdom or dura- 
tien; for the idea of infinite is endleſs and ever grow-- 
ing, and can never be completed.. 12 7 % IT 
| Nate, 1. When we have a perfect idea of any thing 
in all its parts, it is called a complete idea; when in alli 


have but an inadequate and imperſeã idea, we are only: 


can never be comprehended hy his creatures. 
Mete, 2. Though there are a multitude of ideas which 
may be called perfect, or adeguate, in a vulgar ſenſe 5. 
yet there are ſcarce any ideas which are adeguate, com- 
prebenſive, and complete in a pbilgſophical ſenſe: for 
there is ſcarce any thing in the world that we know, 


perfection. Even ſo plain an idea as that of a triangle 
has, perhaps, infinite properties belonging to it, of 
which we, know but a few. Who can tell what are the 
Hayes and gelen of thoſe articles, which cauſe all 


— E 


endant delight, and yet, at the ſame time, b 


Zone, are very imperfect, as well as all our ideas of in- 


its properties, it. is called camprehenſwe. But when we 


ſaid to apprehend it;, therefore uſe the term appreben- 
ion, when we ſpeak of our knowledge of God, who» 


as to all the parts, and powers, and properties of it, in 
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the variety of colours that appear on the ſurface d 
things? Who knows what are the figures of the litt 
corpuſcles that compoſe and diſtinguiſh different bo- 
dies? The ideas of braj;, iran, gold, woa, ' lone, hyſſu, 
and roſemary, have an infinite variety of hidden myite! 
ries contained in the ſhape, ſize, motion, and poſition, 
of the little particles, of which they are compoſed ; and 
perhaps, alſo infinite unknown: properties and powers, 
that may be derived from them. And if we ariſe to 
the animal world, or the world of Hpirits, our know. 
| ledge of them muſt be amazingly imperfect; when 
there is not the leaſt grain of ſand or empty ſpace, but 
bas too many queſtions and difficulties belonging to 
it for the wiſeſt philoſopher upon earth to anſwer and 
reſolve. e Cf 2 LOI 


1 


nl Ho #: * x". — . : # Ks els. 
IV. Our ideas are either true or falſe; for an idea 
being the repreſentation of a thing in the mind, it muſt 
be either a true or a falſe repreſentation of it. If the 
idea be conformable to the object or archetype of it, it 
is a true idea; if not, it is a falſe one. Sometimes our 
ideas are referred to things really exiſting without: us 
as their archetypes. If 1 fee bodies in their proper co- 
lours I have a true idea; but when a man under; the 
jaundice ſees all bodies yellow, he has a falſe idea of 
them. So if we ſee the ſun or moon riſing or | ſetting, 
our idea repreſents them bigger than what they are on 
the meridian ; and in this ſenſe it-is a falſe idea, becauſe 
thoſe heavenly bodies are all day and all night '6f the 
ſame bigneſs. Or when I ſee a freight . K 
crooked while it is half under thie water, I ſay, the water 
gives me e e of it. Sometimes our ideas refer 
to the ideas of other men, denoted by ſuch à particular 
word, as their archetypes : ſo when I hear à prote/tant 
uſe the words: church and ſacraments, if I underſtand 
by theſe: words, a congregation of faithful men who we 
Heſs. chriſtianity, and the two! ordinances, biptilm! and 
the: Lord's ſupper, I hove a true idea of thoſe words in 
the common ſenſe of proteſtanti: but if the man D 
-— + „ | ſpeaks: 


— 
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zeaks of them be a papiſt, he means the church of _ 


A. Rome and the ſeven ſacraments, and then I have a miſ- 
bo den idea of thoſe. words, as ſpoken by him, for he 
as 2 different ſenſe and meaning: and, in general, 


henſoe ver I miſtake the ſenſe of any ſpeaker or writer, 
may be ſaid to have a falſe idea of it. 

Some think that truth or falſbocd properly belongs 
nly to propoſitions, which ſhall be the ſubject of dif 
ourſe in the ſecond part of Logick ; for, if we conſider 
deas as mere impreſſions upon the mind, made by out- 


den ard objects, thoſe impreſſions will ever be conform- 
bus ble to the laws of nature ,in ſuch' a caſe : the water 
to ill make a fick appear crooked, and the horizontal air 


ill make the ſun and moon appear bigger. And gene- 
ally where there is alſbood In ide, there fo. to be 
dme ſecret or latent propoſition, where we judge falſely 


lea f things: this is more obvious were we take up 
ute words of a writer or ſpeaker in a miſtaken, ſenſe, 
her we join his words to our own ideas, which are dif- 
R Neent from his. But after all, ſince ideas arg pictures 


f things, it cannot be. very improper 0 pronounce 
em to be ru, or all. 6  ACCOTalnng, to their conformity 5 
r nenconformity to their examplars... 


bl 5 
#\ * 


—— 


guard againſt ſuch miſtakes, as well as to promote our 
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OR our ideas at feſt acquired by the per. 
ception of objects, or by various ſenſations and 
refletFlons, yet we convey them to each other by the 
means of eertain ſounds, or written marks, which we 
call words, and à great part of our Enotwoledge is both 
obtained and ommünicated by theſe meahs, which 
are called ſpeech or language. | 

But as we are led into the knowledge of thin by 
words, ſo we are oftentimes led into error, or miſtake 
by the uſe or abuſe of words alſo. And in order to 


improvements in knowledge, it is neceſſary to acquaint 
ourſelves a little with words and terms. e ſhall be- 


gin; with ;theſe obſervations. _ 

Obferv. 1. Words (whether they are ſpoken or writ- MM: 
ten) have no natural connexion with the ideas they are tin 
deiigned to ſignify, nor with the things which are re- ¶ the 
preſented in thoſe ideas. There is no manner of aff- Wm: 
nity between the ſounds white in Englifh, or blanc in Math 
French, and that colour which we call by that name; N dai 
nor have the letters, of which theſe words are com- Withe 
poſed, any natural aptneſs to ſignify that colour rather if. 
than red or green. Words and names therefore are N me 


mere 
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mere arbitrary ſigns invented by men to communicate 
heir thoughts or ideas to one another. E 
Olſerv. 2. If one tingle word were appointed to ex- 
breſs but one ſimple idea, and nothing elſe, as white, 
Mack, ſiueet, ſaur, ſharp, bitter, extenſion, duration, 
here would be ſcarce any miſtake about them. 
But, alas! it is a common unhappineſs — ge, 
hat different ſimple ideas are ſometimes expreſfed by 
he ſame word; ſo the words tet and ſharp are ap- 
plied both to the objects of hearing and taſting, as we 
all ſee hereafter; and this, perhaps, may be ane cauſe 
pr foundation of obſcurity and error ariſing from 
rss, ft of G67 Obi itn 1 75 QUE O88 2h | 
Olſerv. 3. In communicating our complex ideas to 
dne another, if we could join as many \peculiar” and 
zppropriated:; words together in one ſound, as we join 
ſimple ideas to make one complex one, we ſhould ſel- 
Jom be in danger of miſtaking : when I expreſs the 
aſte of an apple, which we call the bitter-ſibeet, none 


$ * 4 


2 | a - * 
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we ran miſtake what I mean. „ £1; 
th Bl Yet this fort. of compoſition would make all lan- 


guage a moſt tedious and unweildy thing, ſince moſt of 
our ideas are complex, and many of them have eight 
or ten ſimple ideas in them; ſo that the remedy would 
be worſe than the diſeaſe; for what is now expreſſed 
in one ſhort word, as month, or year, would require 
two lines to expreſs it. It is neceſſary therefore, that 
ſingle words be invented to expreſs complex ideas, in or- 

der to make language ſhort and uſeful. - 
But here is our great infelicity, that when ſingle 
words ſignify complex ideas, one word can never diſ- 
tinctly manifeſt all the parts of a complex idea; and 
thereby it will often happen, that one man includes 
more or Jeſs in his idea, than another does, while he 
allixes; the ſame word to it. In this caſe there will be 
danger of miſtake between them, for they do not meay 
the ſame abject, though they uſe the ſame name. Sc. 
if one perſon or nation, by the word year mean twelv 
months of thirty days each, 7. e. three hundred ans 
1 | ſixtp 


ſixty days, another intend a ſolar year of three hun: 
. dred ſixty-five days, and a third mean a lunar year 
or twelve lunar months, i. e. three hundred fifty-four 
days, there will be a great variation and error in their 
account of things, unleſs they are well apprized of each 
other's meaning before hand. This is ſuppoſed to be 
the reaſon, why ſome ancient hi/tor:es b prophecies, 
and accounts of chronolegy, are ſo hard to be adjuſted, 
And this is the true reaſon of ſo furious and endlefy 
debates, on many points in divinity; the words church 
worſhip, idolatry, repentance, faith, election, merii, 
grace, and many others which ſignify very complet 
ideas, are not applied to include juſt the ſame ſimplt 
ideas, and the ſame number of them, by the various 
contending parties ; thence ariſe confuſion and conteſt; 
Obſerv. 4. Though a fngle name does not certainly 
manifeſt to us all the parts of a complex idea, yet it 
muſt be acknowledged, that in many of our conpin 
ideas, the ſingle name may point out to us ſome chi 
property which belongs to the thing that the word 
ſignifies ; eſpecially when the word or name is traced 
up to its original, through ſeveral languages from 
whence it is borrowed. So an apo/tle ſignifies one wh 
is ſent forth, | | N 9 25M 
But this tracing of a word to its original, (which is 
called etymology) is ſometimes a very precarious and un- 
certain thing: and after all, we have made but little 
progreſs towards the attainment of the full meaning d ¶ :1 
a complex idea, by knowing ſome one chief property d (; 
it. We know but a ſmall part of the notion an a 
gpoilg, by knowing barely that he is ſent forth. th 
Ob ſerv. 5. Many (if not moſt) of our words which Por 
are applied to ame and intellectual ideas, when traced. 
up to the original in the learned languages, will be 
found to ſignify ſenſible and corporeal things: thus the 
words apprehenſion, underflanding, abMrattion , inven- 
tion, idea, inference, prudence, religion, church, adi. 
ration, &c. have all a corporeal ſignification in the = 
original. The name ſpirit itſelf ſignifies breath or ain 


in 
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Latin, Greek, and Hebrew : ſuch is the poverty of 
11 languages, they are forced to uſe theſe names for 
mcorporeal ideas, which thing has a tendency to error 


Oi/erv. 6. The laſt thing I ſhall mention that leads 
s into many a, miſtake is, the multitude of objects 
at one name ſometimes ſignifies: there is almo 
finite variety of things and ideas both ſimple . and 
omplex, beyond all the words that are invented in 
ny language; thence it becomes almoſt neceſſary that 

ne name ſhould ſignify ſeveral things. Let us but 
onſider the two colours of yellow and blue, if they 
re mingled together in any conſiderable proportion, 
ey make a green: now there may be infinite differ- 
ices of the proportions in the mixture of yellow and 


ati 


ve; and yet we have only theſe three words, yell, 
ſue, and green, to ſignify all of them, at leaſt by one. 


ngle term. 


When I uſe the word ſhore, I may, intend thereby 
coaſt of land near the ſeaz or a drain ta carry off war. | 


r, or a prop to ſupport a building; and by the ſound. ; 


the word porter, who can tell whether I mean a: . | 


an who bears burdens, or 4 ſervant who waits at a 
vbleman's gate © The world is fruitful in the invention 


f utenſils of life, and new characters and offices of men, 


t names entirely new are ſeldom invented; therefore 
d names are almoſt neceſſarily uſed to ſignify new 


ings, which may occaſion much confuſion and error 


the receiving and communicating of knowledge. 
Give me leave to propoſe one ſingle inſtance, where-. 


Vall theſe notes ſhall be remarkably exemplified, It 


the word biſhop, which in French is called eveque.z 


pon which I would make theſe ſeveral obſeryations. 


I.) That there is no natural connexion between the 


cred office hereby ſignified, and the letters or ſound 


e 


hich ſignify this office; for both theſe words eveque. 


d biſhop ſignify the ſame office, though there is not 


e letter alike in them; nor have the letters which. 


dmpoſe the Engliſh or the French word an 


y thing 
ſacred 


* 


ing of a word could be learned by its derivation d 
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facred belonging to them, more than the letters thi 
- compoſe the words 4:ng or ſoldier. (2.) If the mean. 


etymology, yet the original derivation of words is of. 


ientimes very dark and unſearchable ; for who wou 2 
imagine that each of theſe words are derived from toe * 
Latin Epiſcopus, or the Greek Emonon® ? Yet u 
this inſtance we happen to know certainly the true de. 4% 
rivation; the French being anciently writ eve/que, ix 10 | 
borrowed from the firſt part of the Latin word; ani 
the old Engliſh biſcop from the middle of it. (3.) The 125 
original Greek word fignifies an overloater, or one who or 


ſands higher than his fellows and overlooks them: i 
is a compound word, that primarily ſignifies /en/ib1 
ideas, tranſlated to ſignify or include ſeveral moral o 
entellefiual ideas; therefore all will grant that the na. 
ture of the office can be never known by the mere ſound 
or ſenſe of the word overlooker, (4.) I add farther, the 
word biſhop or epiſcopus, even when it is thus tran. 
lated from a ſenſible _ I ſeveral intelleQud 
ideas, may yet equally ſignify an overſeer of the poor; 
an za pech of the cuſtoms; a 8 of the high- 
ways; a ſuperviſor of the exciſe, &c. but by the con. 
ſent of men, and the language of ſcripture, it is appro- 
priated to ſignify a ſacred e the church. (5. ) This 
ve idea and name, thus tranſlated from things ſenſible 
to ſignify a ſpiritual and facred thing, contains but one 
property of it, (viz.) one that has an overſight or cart 
over others > but it does not tell us whether it includes 
a cure oder one church, or many: over the /aity or the 
-clergy. (6.) Thence it follows, that thoſe who, in the 
complex idea of che word bop, include an overſight 
over the clergy, or over the whole dioceſe of people, 
a ſuperiority to preſbyters, a diſtin power of ordi- 
nation, c. muſt neceſlarily diſagree. with thoſe who 
include in it only the care of a Angle congregation, 
Thus, according to the various opinions of men, thi 
word ſignifles a pope, a gallican biſhop, a lutheriun 
| ſuperante an Engliſh prelate, a paſtor of a I 

| Dp. aſſembly 


* 
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embly, or a preſbyter or elder, Thus they quarrel 
. — * perpetually ; and it is well if any a+, 3 
* all have hit preciſely the ſenſe of the ſacred writers, and 
of included juſt the ſame ideas in it, and no others. 


I might make all the ſame remarks on the word 
church or kirk, which is derived from Kugw en, or 
the houſe of the Lord, contracted into Kyrzoiky which 
ſome ſuppoſe to ſignify an afſembly of chriftians, ſome 


{take it for all the world that profeſſes chriſtianity, and 
ſome make it to mean only the clergy, and on theſe 
accounts it has been the occaſion of as many and as 


furious controverſies as the word biſbop which was 
mentioned before, | 


4 


SECT, II. 
0 negative and poſitive Terms. 


ROM theſe and other conſiderations it will follow, 


b. that if we would avoid error in our purſuit of 
. cnowledge, we muſt take good heed to the uſe of 
5 words and terms, and be acquainted with the various 


kinds of them. 


I. Terms are either poſitive or negative.. FO. 
Negative terms are ſuch as have a little word or 
ſyllable of denying joined to them, according to the 
various idioms of every language, as unpleaſant, im- 
prudent, immortal, irregular, ignorant, infinite, end- 
leſs, lifeleſs, deathleſs, nonſenſe, abyſs, anonymous, where 
the propoſitions, un, im, in, non, a, an, and the ter- 
mination 445 ſignify a negation, either in Englißb, 
Latin, or Greek, - ES 
| Pofitive terms are theſe which have no ſuch nega- 
tive appendices belonging to them, as /ife, death, end, 
ſenſe, mortal. | | wo 
1 . | But 
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hut ſo unhappily are our words and ideas linked 
gether, that we can never know which are p9/itth 
ideas, and which 'are negative, by the word that 
uſed to expreſs them, and that for theſe reaſons : 
" Irie 165 There are ſome poſiti ve terms which are mai 
to ſignify a negative idea; as dead is properly a thin 
that is derived of life; blind implies a negation or pn 
vation of ſight; deaf a want of hearing; dumb a deny 
A2 ah; There are alſo ſome negative terms which in 
ply poſitive ideas, ſuch as, immortal and deathliſs, whid 
"ſignify ever- living, or a continuance in life : inſali 
3 rude and haughty: indenmiſ to keep ak 
and infinite perhaps has a poſitive idea too, for it is a 
idea ever growing; and when it is applied to God, i FO 

| fignifies his complete perfection. 13 
34ly, There are both peſitive and negative ter 
invented to ſignify the ſame and contrary ideas; as 1 
' happy and miſerable,” ſinle — pure and undefilu 
impure and filthy, unkind and cruel, irreligious and pn 
fane, unforgiving, and revengeful, &c. and there. is 
great deal of beauty and! convenience derived to 2 
language from this variety of expreſfion ; though ſome 
times it a little confounds our conceptions of being au 
not being, our poſitive and negative ideas. 
_ 4thly, I may add alſo that there are ſome words wht 
are negative ln their original language, but ſeem poj- 


are | c 
tive to an Engh/bmari, becauſe the negation is unknown. * 
as , a place without a bottom; anodyne, an eaſuy 4M 
medicine; amngſty, an unremembrance, or gene c 
- pardon ; "anarchy, a ſtate without government; an- 6, : 
nymous, i. e. nameleſs Nr i. e. not fit; fig 
. e. unrighteouſneſs; infant, one that cannot (pea 
vi.) a child; infurious, not doing juſtice or right. c 
Ihe way therefore to know , whether any idea he «2: 
negative or not, is to conſider whether it primar % 15 
implies the abſence of any poſitive being, or mode d 8 
being; if it doth, then it is a negution or negative idtu = 
otherwiſe it is a po/itive one, whether the word thi "i 
ü 1 


: ex preſſe 


* 
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expreſſes it be poſitive or negative. Yet after all, in 
Gy caſes this is very hard to determine, as in 22 
infinite, abyſs, which are . relative terms, but 
they ſignify pardon, & e. which ſeem to be poſitives. 

So darkneſs, madneſs, clown, are poſitive terms, but 
hey imply the want of light, the want of reaſon, and 
the want of manners; and perhaps theſe may be ranked 


mong the — — _— pI FA 
Here note, that in ng 72 tongue tt negatrt ” 
Fo the ſame 


ue erms are equal to one poſitive, and ſignify 
„bing, as not unhappy, ſigniſtes happy ; not immortal, 


ſignifies mortal; he is no imprudent man, i. e. he is a 
man of prudence : but the ſenſe and force of the word 
in ſuch a negative way of expreſſions, ſeem to be a little 


yy i} SECT. III. 

75 5 3 
L _ Of fimple and complex Terms. 
nie | 


H.FFTERMS are divided into imple or complex. 
1 A fimple term is one word, a complex term is 
when more words are uſed to ſignify one thing. 
Some terms are complex in words, but not in ſenſe, 
ſuch is the ſecond Emperor of Rome; for it exeites in 
our minds only the idea of one man, (viz. ) Auguſtus. 
„Some terms are complex in ſenſe, but not in words - 
„bo when I ſay an army, a F I mean a multitude f 
men, or trees ; and almoſt all our moral ideas, as well 
as many of our natural ones, are expreſſed in this 
manner; religion, piety, loyalty, knauery, theſt, include 
a variety of ideas in each term. Ge Ed 
There are other terms which are complex both in 
words and ſenſe; ſo when I ſay a fierce dog, or a pious: 
man, it excites an idea, not only of thole two crea-- 
tures, but of their peculiar characters alſo, 
E 3 _ Among; 
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„Among che terms that are complex in ſenſe, but! 
in wards, we may reckon thoſe ſimple terms whit 
contain a primary and a ſecondary idea in them; 
when J hear my neighbour ſpeak that which is not tru 
and I fay to him, tis is not true, or this is falſe, I on 
convey to him the naked idea of his error; this ist 
primary tdea but if I ſay it is à lie, the word 
carries alſo a ſecondary idea in it, for it implies bg 
the falſhood in the ſpeech, and my reproach and ce 
. ſure of the ſpeaker. On the other hand, if I ſay, it 
a miſtake, this carries alſo a ſccondary idea with it; k 
it not only refers to the falſhood of his ſpeech, hi 
+ includes my tenderneſs and civility to him at the fan 
word inceſt, adultery, and murder, I _— to an 
ther not only the primary idea of thoſe actions, 
J include alſo the ſecondary idea of their unlawftulndh 
and my abhorrence of them. Sk 
Moete, it, Hence it comes to pals, that among wol 
which ſignify the ſame principal ideas, ſome are cla 
and decent, others unclean ; ſome cha/le, others o9bſcem 
ſome are 4nd, others are affronting, and reproachſ 
becauſe of the ſecondary idea which cuſtom has affix 
to them. And it is the part of a wiſe man, wil 
there is a neceſſity of expreſſing any evil actions, tod 
fit either by a word that has a ſecondary idea of km 
nes or ſeſtneſs; or a word that carries in it an idea. 
relulr and ſeverity, according as the caſe requires. 
when there is a neceſſity of expreſſing things «nc 
or obſcene, a wiſe man will do it in the moſt decent |: 
© guage, to excite as few uncleanly ideas as poſſible 1 
the minds of the hearers. . 5 I 
Note, adly, In length of time, and by the power! 
. cuſtom, words ſometimes change their primary idea 
as ſhall be declared, and ſometimes they have chang 
their ſecondary ideas, though the primary ideas mi 
remain: fo words that were once chaſte, by frequei 
_ uſe, grow obſcene, and wuncleanly; and words that welt 
ence. Honourable, may in the next generation grow n 
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and contemptible, So the word dame originally ſignified 
a miſtreſs of a family, who was a /ady,' and it is uſed 
{till in the Engliſb law to ſignify a lady; but in com- 
mon uſe now- a- days it repreſents a farmer's wife, or 

a miſtreſs of a family of the lower rank in the country, — 
So thoſe words of Kabſbabeth, Ifaiah xxxvi. 12. in 
our tranſlation, (eat their awn dung, &c.) were doubt- 
leſs decent and clean language, when our tranſlators 
wrote them above a hundred years ago. The word 
dung has maintained its old ſecondary idea and inoffen- 
ſive ſenſe to this day; but the other «word in that ſen- 
tence has by cuſtom acquired a more uncleanly idea, 
and ſhould now rather be changed into a more decent 
term, and ſo it ſhould be read in public, unleſs it ſnould 
be thought more proper to omit the ſentence.“ 5 
For this reaſon it is, that the Fewih Rabbins have 
ſupplied other chaſte words in the margin of the He- 
brew Bible, where the words of the text, through 
time and cuſtom, are degenerated, ſo as to carry any 
baſe and unclean ſecondary idea in them; and. they read 
the word which is in the margin, which they call 4er:, 
and not that which was written in the text, which 
they call chetib ; | > 


SEC T. W. 


Of Wards common and proper. 


III. ORD sS and names are either common or pro- 
| per. Common names are ſuch as ftand for 
univerſal ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whether: 
general or ſpecial. Theſe are called appellatives ; ſo 
ſiſd, bird, man, city, river, are common names; and fo 
are trout, cel, lobſter, for they all agree to many indivi- | 
duale, and ſome of them to many ſpecies* but Cicero, . | 
| irgil,. 
* Soin ſome places of the ſacred hiſtorians, where it is writteng.. 
Every.one that piſſes againſt the wall, we ould read every male. *< 
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Virgil, Buchephalus, London, Rome, Etna, the Than, 
are proper names, for each of them agrees only to one 
ſingle being. + 
Mete here firft, that a proper name may become i 

ſome ſenſe common, when it hath been given to ſever] 
beings of the ſame kind: ſo Ceſar, which was the pro. 
per name of the firſt Emperor Julius, became alſo z 
common name to all the following Emperors. An 
tea, which was the proper name of one fort of India 
leaf, is now-a-days become a common name for many 
infuſions of herbs, or plants in water; as ſage- tec 
alchoof-tea, lemon-tea, &c. ſo Peter, Jobn, Willian 
may be reckoned common names alſo, becauſe the 
are given to many perſons, . unleſs they are determined 

to ſignify a ſingle perſon at any particular time 0 
place. 1 
C Vote in the ſecond place, that a common name may 
become proper by cuſtom, or by the time, or place, 
or perſons that uſe it; as in Great-Britain, when u 
fay the King, we mean our preſent rightful ſovereign 
. King George, who now reigns ; when we ſpeak of the 
Prince, we intend his Royal Highneſs Frederick Print 
of Wales: if we mention the city when we are near 
London ; we generally mean the city of London ; when 
in a country town, we fay the parſen or the Eſquiry, 
all the pariſh knows who are the ſingle perſons intended 

by it; ſo when we are ſpeaking of the hiſtory of the 
8 Now Teſtament, and uſe the words Peter, Paul, Fohn, 

we mean thoſe three apoſtles. | 
Mote in the third place, that any common name 
whatſoever is made proper, by terms of particularit 
added to it, as the common words pope, king, ba 
garden, book, kmfe, &c. are deſigned to ſignify a ſin- 
gular idea, when we fay the preſent pope: the king if 
Great - Britain; the horſe that won. the laſi plate at Neu- 
Market ; the royal garden at Kenſington z this bol; 
that knife, &c. | | 2 
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e Of concrete and abſtract Terms. 
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o IV. ORDS or terms are divided into ab/irat? 

An and concrete. n 

tian Aiſlract terms ſignify the mode or quality of a be- 

any ig; without any regard to the ſubject in which it is; 

tea as 11h iteneſs, roundneſs, length, breadth, wiſdom, mor- 

tain, He ew: ęę 

be Concrete terms, while they expreſs the quality, do 

nell 21ſo either expreſs, or imply, or refer to ſome ſubject 

oo to which it belongs; as white, round, long, broad, 
wiſe, mortal, living, Yd: but theſe are not always 

nau adjedt iues in a grammatical ſenſe ; for a ſoal a 

0e , a phileſopher, and many other concretes, are 

„ Hantives as well as folly, tnavery, and philoſophy, 

ion which are the abſtract terms that belong to them. 

mt t ris. a erg nuke 
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led Of univecal and equivocal Words. 


by 


V. 


ORDS and terms are either univocal or egui- 
vocal. ni vocal words are ſuch as ſignify 
but one idea, or at leaſt but one ſort of thing; egui- 
vocal words are ſuch as ſignify two or more different 
ideas, or different ſorts of objects. The words Look, 
Bible, fiſh, houſe, elephant, may be called univocal 


1 words ; for I know not that they ſignify any thing elſe 
; but thoſe ideas to which they are geber affixed; 


but head is an equivocal word, for it ſignifies the head 
of a nail, or of a pin, as well as of an animal nail is an 
equivocal word, it is uſed for the nazl' of the hand or 


foot, 
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foot, and for an iron nail to faſten any thing. D, 
is equivocal, it is a piece of timber, or a ſwiſt meſſeng, 
A church is a religious aſſembly, or the large Fires buil 
ing where they meet; and ſometimes the ſame w 
means a /yned of biſhops or of preſbyters, and in ſon 
places it is the pope and a general council. 1 
HFlere let it be noted, that when two or more wort 
ſignify the ſame thing, as wave and billow, mead ' 
meadow, they are uſually called fynonimous words: 
it ſeems very ſtrange, that words, which are direq 
contrary to each other, ſhould ſometimes repreſenta 
moſt the ſame ideas; yet thus it is in ſome fk 
inſtances ; a valuable, or an invaluable Bleſſing; 
ſhameful, or a ſhameleſs villain ; a thick ſtull, or a thi 
ulled fellow, or a mere paper ſtull; a man of a lan 
conſcience, little conſcience, or no conſcience ; a Je 
raſcal, or an infamous one: fo uncertain a thing 
human language, whoſe foundation and fupport | 
cuſtom. . EY 
| 15 words lignifying the ſame thing are called þ 
nimous; fo equivocal words, or thoſe which fignif 
feveral things, are called homonymous, or abiguoui 
and when perſons uſe ſuch ambiguous words, with 
* n to deceive, it is called egui vocation. 
Our ſimple ideas, and eſpecially the ſenſible gualit 
furniſh us with a great variety of equzvocal or ambin 
ous words ; for theſe being the firſt, and moſt natun 
ideas we have, we borrow ſome of their names, 
ſignify many other ideas, both ſimple and comple 
The word fweet expreſſes the pleaſant perceptions 9 
. almoſt every ſenſe; ſugar is ſweet, but it hath not ti 
fame ſweetneſs as muſic ; nor hath muſic the {wet 
neſs of a roſe ; and a ſweet preſpect differs from the! 
all: nor yet have any of theſe the ſame ſweetnels a 
u counſel, or meditatien hath; yet the roſi 
P/almf/t faith of a man, We took fweet counſel togethi! 
and of God, my meditation ef him ſhall be fwet. 
Bitter is alſo ſuch an equivocal word; there is bitt 
wwormuoed, there are bitter words, there are bitter en 


 — 


es, and a bitter cold morning. So there is a ſharp- 
fs in vinegar, and there is a ſharpneſs in parn, in 
row, and in reproach : there is a ſharp eye, a ſharp 
it, and a ſharp ſtwerd but there is not one of theſe _ 
ven ſharpneſſes, the ſame as another of them; and a 
arp eaſt wind is different from them all. 

There are alſo verbs, or words of action, which are 
nuivocal as well as nouns or names. The words to 
ar, to take, to come, to get, are ſufficient inſtances 


5 it; as when we ſay, to bear 4 burden, to bear ſor- 
1 w or reproach, to bear @ name, to bear a grudge, to 
"Wear ſruit, or to bear children: the word bear is uſed 
very different ſenſes: and ſo is the word get, when 
e ay, to get money, to get in, to get off, to get ready, 
get a „mach, and to get a cold, &c. EE Ein 

"EY | here is alſo a great deal of ambiguity in many of 
1 e Engliſh particles, as but, Before, beſide, with, without, 


bat, then, there, for, forth, above, about, & e. of which 
rammars and dictionaries will ſufficiently inform us. 


SECT. VII. 


Various Kinds of equivocal Wards. 


T would be endleſs to run through all the varieties 
of words and terms, which have different ſenſes 
pplied to them; I ſhall only mention therefore a few 
f the moſt remarkable and moſt uſeful diſfinctions a- 
ong them. CD | | 
1/, The firſt diviſion of equivocal words lets us 
now that ſome are equivocal only in their found or pro- 
wunciationz others are equivocal only in writing ; and 
dthers, both in writing and in ſound, _ 
Words equivocal in ſound only, are ſuch as theſe; the 
ein of a bridle, which hath the fame ſound with the 
eign of a king, or a ſhower of rain; but all three 
EO | have 
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. writings of men, and even the ROO book of God ſuf- 


have different letters and diſtinct ſpelling. .So might 
or flrength, is equivocal in ſound, bay Pifters in Writs 


ing from mite, a little animal, mall piece of: 


money. And the verb to ne ry _ ſame ſound] 
with wright a workman, right or equity, and rite or * 
ceremony, but it is ſpelled very differently from them 


all. 


Words equivocal i in writing enly, are ſuch as theſe; 
to tear to pieces has the ſame ſpelling with a tear : to 
lead, or guide, has the ſame letters as lead the metal; 
and a bore! for recreation,is written the ſame way as. a 
65wl for drinking; but the pronunciation of all theſe 
is different. 

But thoſe words, which are moſt commonly and 
juſtly called equivocal, are ſuch as are hoth written and 
pronounced the ſame way, and yet have different ſenſes 880 
or ideas belonging to them; ſuch are all the Inſtances 


me! 

which were given in the preceding ſection. aer 
Among the words which are equivocal in ſcund only, 1 
and not in writing, there is a large field for perſons Wl, 
who delight in 7% w_ uns, in riddies and quibbles 4 


to ſport themſelves. is ſort of words is alſo uſed Na- 
by - a0 perſons to 5 lewd ideas, under the ay ) 
covert of expreſſions capable of a chaſte meaning, 
which are called double entendres; or when perſons WK 
ſpeak fal/hr2d with a deſign to deceive, under the co- 
vert of truth. Though it muſt be confeſled, that all Ib 
ſorts of equivocal words yield ſufficient matter for ſuch Mise c 
purpoſes. 1 

There are many caſes alſo, wherein an equiyocal Sing 
word is uſed for the ſake of decency to cover a foul ſo t: 
idea for the moſt chaſte and modeſt, and well-bred 
perſons, having ſometimes a neceſſity to ſpeak of the 
things of nature, convey their ideas in the moſt inot- Wl pi 
fenſive language by this means. And indeed, the u 
mere poverty of all languages makes it neceſſary to uſes 
equivocal words upon many occaſions, as the common 


ficiently manifeſt. 
| 240, 
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24ly, Equivocal words are uſually diſtinguiſhed, ac- 
ording to their original, into ſuch, whoſe various 
enſes ariſe from mere chance or accident, and ſuch as 
re made equivocal by defign ; as the word bear ſigni- 
es a ſhaggy beaſt, and it ſignifies alſo to bear or carry 
burden ; this ſeems to be the mere effect of chance 
ut if I call my dog, bear, becauſe he is ſhaggy; or 
all one of the northern con/lellations by that name, 
om a fancied ſituation of the ſtars in the ſhape of that 
nimal, then it is by de/ign that the word is made yet 
xrther equivocal. 
But becauſe I think this common account of the 
ring or origin of equivocal words is too flight and 
perfect, I thall reſerve this ſubject to be treated of 
itſelf, and proceed to the third diviſion, | 
341, Ambiguous or equivocal words, are ſuch as 
e ſometimes taken in a large and general ſenſe, and. 
metimes in a ſenſe more tritt and limited, and have 
ferent ideas affixed to them accordingly. Religion, 
virtue, taken in a large ſenſe, codes both our 
fy to God and our neighbour ; but in a more ſtrict, 
ited, and proper ſenſe, virtue ſignifies our duty 
ards men, and religion our duty to God, Pirtue 
Yay yet be taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, and then it ſig- 
fies power or courage, Which is the ſenſe of it in ſome 
aces of the New Teſtament. So grace, taken ina 
ge ſenſe, means the favour of God, and all the ſpiri- 
al bleſſings that proceed from it, (which is a frequent 
ſe of it in the Bible) but in a limited ſenſe, it 11g1i- 
s the habit of helineſs wrought in us by divine favour, - 
a complex idea of tie if om virtues, Tt may be 
o taken in the ſtricteſt ſenſe ; and thus it ſignifies 
ſingle chriſtian virtue, as in 2 Cor. viii. 6, 7. 
ere it is uſed for liberality. So a city, in a ſtrict 
proper ſenſe, means the houſes incloſed within 
ad in a larger ſenſe, it reaches to all the /z- 
Ps, = 
This larger and frider ſenſe of the word is uſed in 
oſt all the ſciences, as well as in theology, and in 
| | common 
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common life. The word geagrat hy, taken in a fri 
ſenſe, ſignifies the knowledge of the circles of f 
earthly globe, and the ſituation of the various parts 
the earth; when it is taken in a little larger Gene 
includes the knowledge of the ſeas alſo; and in f 
largeſt ſenſe of all, it extends to the various cuſtony 
habits, and governments of nations. When an aſtn 
nomer uſes the word far in its proper and ſtrict ſen 
it is applied only to the fixed ſlars, but in a large ſen 
it includes the planets alſo. 

This equivocal ſenſe of words belongs alſo to man 
proper names: ſo Aſia, taken in the largeſt ſenſe, 
one quarter of the world; in a more limited ſenſe 
ſignifies Natolia, or the leſſer 4/za ; but in the ſtridt 

' ſenſe it means no more than one little province 
Natolia, where ſtuod the cities of Epheſus, Smy 
Sardis, &c. And this is the moſt frequent ſenſe of 
in the New Teſtament. Flanders and Holland, in 
ſtrict ſenſe, are but two ſingle provinces among 
ſeventeen ; but in a large ſenſe Holland includes ſe 
of them, and Flanders ten. | 

There are alſo ſome very common and little won 
in all languages, that are uſed in a more exten/ive, ( 
more limited ſenſe; ſuch as, all, every, whatſoever, & 
When the apoſtle ſays, all men have ſinned, and 

men muſt die, all is taken in its moſt univerſal and es 
tenſive ſenſe, including all mankind, Rom. v. ! 
When he appoints prayer to be made ſor all men 
appears by the ene e verſes, that he reſtrains t 
word all to ſignify chiefly all ranks and degrees of m 
1 Tim. ii. 1. but when St. Paul ſays, I pleaſe all u 
in all things, 1 Cor. x. 33. the «ban: all is exceeding 
limited, for it reaches no farther than that he pleal 
all thoſe men whom he converſed with, in all thin 
that were lawful. | ; | 

4thly, Equivocal words are in the fourth place 6 

_ Lnguiſhed by their literal or figurative ſenſe. Wol 
are uſed in a proper or literal ſenſe, when they 4 
deſigned to ſignify thoſe ideas for which they we 

| : ; origin 
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rriginally made, or to which _ are primarily and 
generally annexed; but they are uſed in a figurative 
vr trophical ſenſe, when they, are made to ſignify ſome 
hings, which only bear either a reference or a reſem- 
/ance to the primary ideas of them. So when two 
rinces contend by their armies, we ſay they are at 
roar in a proper ſenſe ; but when we ſay there is a 
war betwixt the winds and the waves in a ſtorm, this 
s called figurative, and the peculiar figure is a metaphor. 
So when the ſcriptures ſay, Riches make themſelves 
wings, and flee away as an eagle towards heaven, the 
wings and the flight of the eagle are proper expreſſions ; 
but when flight and wings are applied to riches, it is 
only by way of figure and metaphor. So when man is 
ſaid to repent, or laugh, or grieve, it is literally taken ; 
but when God is ſaid to be grieved, to repent, or 
laugh, &c. theſe are all figurative expreſſions, borrow- 
ed from a reſemblance to mankind. And when the 
words Fob or Efther are uſed to ſignify thoſe very 
perſons, it is the literal ſenſe of them; but when they 
ſignify thoſe two books of ſcripture, this is a figura- 
tive ſenſe. The names of Horace, Fuvenal, and 
Milton, are uſed in the fame manner either for books or 
men | 
When a word, which originally ſignifies any parti- 
cular idea or object, is attributed to ſeveral other ob- 
jects not ſo much by way of reſemblance, but rather on 
the account of ſome evident references or relation to 
the original idea, this is ee called an 
analogical word; fo a ſound or healthy pulſe ; a ſound 
| digeſtion ; ſound ſleep, are ſo called, with 1 
to a ſound and healthy conſtitution; but if you ſpeak of 
ſound doctrine, or found ſpeech, this is by way of re- 
ſemblance to health, and the words are metaphorical : 
yet many times analogy and metaphor are uſed promiſ- 
cuouſly in the ſame ſenſe, and not diſtinguiſhed. 
Here note, That the deſign of metaphorical language 
and figures of ſpeech is not merely to repreſent our 
deas, but to repreſent them with vivacity, ſpirit, 
F 2 affection, 
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affection, and power; and though they often make: 
deeper impreſſion on the mind of the hearer, yet the 
do as often lead him into a miſtake, if they are uſed x 
impropet times and places. Therefore where the de. 
ſign of the ſpeaker or writer is merely to explain, u 
inſtruct, and to lead into the knowledge of nake( 
truth, he ought, for the moſt part, to uſe plain an 
Proper words, if the language affords them, and ng 
to deal much in fgurative ſpeech. But this ſort d 
terms is uſed very profitably by poets and orators, whole 
buſineſs is to move, and perſuade, and work on the 
paſſions, as well as on the underſtanding. Figure 
are alſo happily employed in proverbial moral ſaying 
by the wit and the beſt of men, to impreſs them 
deeper on the memory by ſenſible images; and they 
are often uſed for other valuable purpoſes in the. z, 
ſacred writings, | 5 
5thly, J might adjoin another ſort of equivocal word. 
as there are ſome which have a different meaning in 
common language, from what they have inthe ſciences; 
the word paſſer ſignifies the receiving any adlion ina 
large philoſophical ſenſe ; in a more limited philoſo- 
phical ſenſe, it ſignifies any of the aſfections of human 
nature, as love, fear, jey, ſarrow, &c. but the commun 
people confine it only to anger. So the word /impl: 
pP biloſophically ſignifies /ing/e, but vulgarly it is uſed 
r gd 1 - | 
| | 6thly, Other equivocal words are uſed ſometimes in 
\ an alſolute ſenſe, as when God is called perfect, which 
allows of no defect; and ſometimes in a comparativ: 
ſenſe, as good men are oftentimes called perfect in 
f ſcripture, in compariſon of thoſe who are much infe- 
1 rior to them in knowledge or holineſs: but J have 
= dwelt rather too long upon this ſubject alieady, there- 
fore I add no more. 5 75 
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OW, that we may become more ſkilful in guard- 
ing ourſelves and others againſt the dangers of 
iſtake which may ariſe from equivocal words, it may 
dt be amiſs to conclude this chapter with a ſhort ac- 
dunt of the various ways or means whereby a word 
ganges its ſignification, or acquires any new ſenſe, 
d thus becomes egui vocal, eſpecially if it keeps its. 
| ſenſe alſo. e eee e, 
1. Mere chance ſometimes gives the ſame word dif- 
ent ſenſes; as the word light ſignifies a body that is 
t heavy ; and it alſo ſignifies the et of ſun- beams, 
the medium whereby we ſee objetts : this is merely 
cidental, for there ſeems to be no connexion between 
ſe two ſenſes, nor any reaſon for them, : 
2. Error and miſtake is another occaſion of giving 
rious ſenſes to the ſame word; as. when different 
rſons read the names of prieft, biſbop, church, eaſter, 
in the New Teſtament, they affix different ideas 
them, for want of acquaintance with the'true mean- 
p of the ſacred writer; though it muſt be confeſſed, _ 
fe various ſenſes, which might ariſe at- firſt' from 
neſt miſtake may be culpably ſupported and propa- 
ted by interefl, ambition, prejudice, and party-ſpirit 
1 Tims and cuſtom alters the meaning of words.— 
ave heretofore ſignified a diligent ſervant (Gnavus ;) - 
da villain was a nearer tenant to the lord of the manor 
illicus ; ) but now both theſe words carry an idea of 
ckedneſs and reproach to them. A ballad once 
nified a ſolemn and facred ſong, as well as one that 
trivial, when Solomon's ſong was called the ballad of 
ads; but now it is applied to nothing but trifling 
re, or comical ſubjects, ' +4 Words 
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4. Words change their ſenſe by figures and meta. 
phors, which are derived from ſome real analogy a 
reſemblance between ſeveral things; as when wings and 
Right are applied to riches, it ſignifies only, that th 
owner may as eaſily lofe them, as he would loſe a bir 
who flew away with wings. 

And I think, under this head, we may rank tho 

words, which ſignify different ideas, » a ſort of a 
unaccountable far-fetcht analogy, or diſtant reſemblany 
that fancy has introduced between one thing and an. 
ther; as when we ſay, the meat is green, when it i 
half roafled : we ſpeak of airing linnen by the fire, whe 
we mean drying or warming it: we call for round coal 
for the chimney, when we mean large ſquare ones: 
and we talk of the wing of a rabbit, when we mean the 

» fore-leg : the true reaſon of theſe appellations we leay 
to the critics. 1 | | 

5. Words alſo change their ſenſe by the ſpecial a. 
caſion of uſing them, the peculiar manner of pronunci. 
ation, the ſound of the voice, the motion of the face, u 

geſtures of the body, ſo when an angry maſter ſays t 
his ſervant, it is bravely done, or you are a fine genil. 
man, he means juſt the contrary; namely, it is ven 
ill done; you are a ſorry fellow; it is one way of giving 
a ſevere reproach, for the words are ſpoken by way d 
farcaſm or irony, „„ 

6. Words are applied to various ſenſes, by um 
ideas appearing or ariſing faſter than new words an 
framed. So when gun- poroder was found out, the 
word powder, which before ſignified only duff, un 
made then to ſignify that mixture or compoſition i 

nitre, charcoal, &c. and the name canon, which be- 
fore ſignified a law or a rule, is now alfo given to: 

great gun, which gives laws to nations. So foot. 
boys, who had frequently the common name of Joo 
given them, were kept to turn the ſpit, or to pull of 
their maſter's boots; but when inſtruments were in. 
vented for both theſe ſervices, they were both called 
Jacks, though one was of iron, the other of wood, and 
very difterent in their form. 7. Word 
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to purſue theſe remarks with more variety and particu- 
larity; yet it is alſo the works of a lagician to give no- 


tice of theſe things, leſt darkneſs, confuſion, and per. 


plexity, be brought into our conceptions by the means 


of words, and thence our judgments and reaſonings be. | 


come erroneous. 


— 


CHAP. V. 


General Directions relating to our Ideas. 


Direction I. NURNIS H yourſelves with 4 rich 


variety of ideat; acquaint yourſelves 
with things ancient and modern; things natural, 
civil, and religious ; things domeſtic and national ; 
things of your native land, and of foreign countries; 
things preſent, paſt, and future; and above all, be 
well acquainted with God and yourſelves; learn ani- 
mal nature, and the workings of your own ſpirits. 
Such a general acquaintance with things will be of 
"__ great advantage. * 
he fir/t benefit of it, is this; it will aſſiſt the uſe 
of reaſon 1n all its following operations ; it will teach 


you to judge of things aright, to argue tuft, and 


- methodiſe your thoughts with accuracy. hen you 
ſhall find ſeveral things a-kin to each other, and ſeve- 
ral different from each other, agreeing in ſome part of 


their idea, and diſagreeing in other parts, you will 


range your ideas into better order, you will be more 
eaſily led into a diſtinct knowledge of things, and will 
obtain a rich ſtore of proper thoughts and arguments 
upon all occaſions, N 

You will tell me, perhaps, that you deſign the fudy 


of the law or divinity; and what good can natural 
philoſophy or mathematics do you, or any other ſcience, | 


nat directly ſubordinate, to your chief deſign ? * 
e et 
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-t it be conſidered, that all ſciences have a fort of 
mutual connexion ; and knowledge of all kinds fits 
he mind to reaſon and judge better concerning any 
particular ſubject. I have known a judge upon the 
bench betray his ignorance, and appear a little con- 
uſed in his ſentiments about a caſe of ſuſpected mur- 
ger brought before him, for want of ſome acquaintance 
vith animal nature and philaſaphy. | | 

Another benefit of it, 1s this ; ſuck a large and gene- 
ral acquaintance with things will ſecure you from 
erpetual admirations and ſurpriſes, and guard you 
cainſt that weakneſs of ignorant perſons, who have 
ever ſeen any thing beyond the confines of their own 
Iwelling, and therefore they wonder at almoſt ever 
hing they ſee ; every thing beyond the ſmoke of their 
wn chimney, and the reach of their own windows, 
s new and ſtrange to them. 

A third benefit of ſuch an univerſal acquaintance with 
hings is this ; it will keep you from being too poſitive 
ind dogmatical, from an exceſs of credulity arid unbelief, 
e. a readineſs to believe, or to deny every thing 
it firſt hearing; when you ſhall have often ſeen, that 
range and uncommon things, which often ſeemed in- 
redible, are found to be true; and things very com- 
non]y received have been found falſe. PEE 
The way of atiaining ſuch an extenſive treaſure o 
aeas, is with diligence to apply yourſelf to read the 
eſt books, converſe with the moſt knowing and the 
iſeſt of men, and endeavour to improve 7 every 
erſon in whoſe company you are; ſuffer no hour to 
aſs away in a lazy idleneſs, an impertinent chattering 
r uſeleſs trifles: viſit other cities and countries when 
od have ſeen your own, under the care of one who 
an teach you to profit by travelling, and to make 
viſe obſervations ; indulge a little curioſity in ſeeing 
he wonders of art and nature; ſearch into things 
ourſelves, as well as learn them from others; be ac- 


s much as you can at firſt hand; and let as many of 
| 1 your 


Juainted with men as well as books; learn all things: 
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your ideas as poſſible be the repreſentations of thingy 
and not merely the repreſentations of other mens ide: 
thus your ſoul, like ſome noble building, ſhall be richly 
furniſhed with original paintings, and not with mer 
COPIES, i . 


Direct. IT. Uſe the moſi 2 methods to retain tha 
treaſure of ideas which you have acquired ; for the min 
is ready to let many of them flip, unleſs ſome pains an 
labour be taken to fix them upon the memory. _ 
And more eſpecially let thoſe ideas be laid up an 
preſerved with the greateſt care, which are moſt d 
rely ſuited, either to your eternal welfare as a Chri 
tian, or to your particular ſtation and profeſſion in thi 
life; for though the former rule recommends an un 
verſal acquaintance with things, yet it is but a mo 
general and ſuperficial knowledge that it is require 
or expected w any man, in things which are utter 
foreign to his own buſineſs; but it is neceſſary ya 
ſhould have a more particular and accurate acquain 
ance with thoſe things that refer to your peculii 
province and duty in this life, or your happineſs 
another. | | . ; 
There are ſome perſons who never arrive at a 
deep, ſolid, or valuable knowledge in any ſcience( 
any buſineſs of life, becauſe they are perpetually flu 
tering over the ſurface of things in a curious and wa 
dering ſearch of infinite variety; ever hearing, rei 
ing, or aſking after N new, but impatient( 
any labour to lay up and preſerve the ideas they ha 
gained: their ſouls may be compared to a /ooking gl 
that whereſoever you turn it, it receives the images 
all objects, but retains none. | 


w 


In order to preſerve your treaſure of ideas and! 
knowledge you have gained, purſue theſe advices, 1 
Ry in your younger years. 3 

1. Recolleft every day the things you have {a 
heard, or read, which may have made any addition! 
your underſtanding ; read the writings of God # 
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105 en with diligence and perpetuat reviews: be not 
ih ond of haſtening to a new book, or a new chapter, 
* ill you have well fixed and eſtabliſhed in your minds 


in this manner, and you will ſenſibly experience a 


» 


kb. 


min 029 1t to excels, ; 

2. Talk over the things which you have ſeen, heard, 
or learned, with ſome proper acquaintance ; this will 
make a freſh impreſſion upon your memory: and if 
you have no fellow-ſtudent at hand, none of equal 
rank with yourſelves, tel] it over to any of your ac- 


decency ; and whether they learn any thing by it or 
not, your own repetition of it will be an improve- 
ment to yourſelf: and this practice alſo will furniſh 
you with a varzety of words and copious language, to 
expreſs your thoughts upon all occaſions. | 

3. Commit to writings ſome of the moſt conſider- 
able improvements which you daily make, at leaſt ſuch 
hints as may recall them again to your mind, when 
perhaps they are vaniſhed and loſt. And here, Ithink, 
Mr Locke's method of paar pe or common places, 

= which he deſcribes in the end of the firſt volume ot 
his po/thumous works, is the beſt, uſing no learned me- 


rena diſtinct page for each ſubject, and making an index 

to the pages. | 
may review your remarks for theſe reaſons : Iſt, to 
judge of yaur own improvement, whan you ſhall find 
that many of your younger collections are either weak 
and trifling ; or, if they are juſt and proper, yet they 
are grown now ſo familiar to you, that you will there- 
by ſee your own advancement in knowledge. And in 
the next place, what remarks you find there worthy 
of your riper obſervation, you may note them with a 
marginal ftar, inſtead of tranſcribing them, as being 


are negleCted, 


vhat was uſeful in the laſt : make uſe of your memory 


radual improvement of it, while you take care not o 


quaintance, where you can do.it with propriety and 


thod at all, ſetting down things as they occur, leaving 


At the end of every week, or month, or year, you 


worthy of your ſecond year's review, when the others 
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To ſhorten ſomething of this labour, if the book 
which you read are your own, mark with a pen, 
pencil, the molt cohſiderable things in them which 
you deſire to remember. Thus you way read tha 
book the ſecond time over with half the trouble, by 
your eye running over the paragraphs which you 
pencil has noted. It is but a very weak objeCtion a 
gainſt this practice to ſay, I. ſhall ſpoil my boot; for 
perſuade myſelf, that you did not buy it as a beof/elley, 
to fell it again for gain, but as a ſchelar, to improy 
your mind by it; and if the mind be improved, your 
advantage is abundant, though your book yields lek 
money to your executors. * 


Direct. III. A, you proceed both in learning and u 
life, make a wiſe obſervation what are the ideas, whit 
the diſcourſes and the parts of knowledge that have ben 
more or leſs uſeful to yourſelf or others. In our younger 
years, while we are furniſhing our minds with a tres. 
ſure of ideas, our experience is but ſmall, and our 
judgment weak; it is therefore impoſſible at that age 
to determine aright concerning the real advantage and 
uſefulneſs of many things we learn. But when age 
and experience have matured your judgment, then you 
will gradually drop the more 2zſeleſs part of your younger 
furniture, and be more ſolicitous to retain that which 
is more neceſſary for your welfare in this life, or a 
better. Hereby you will come to make the ſame 
complaint that almoſt every learned man has done after 
long experience in ſtudy, and in the ſtudy of human 
life and religion: Alas! how many hours, and days, 
and months, have J loft in purſuing ſome parts of learn- 


ing, 


* This advice of writing, marking, and revewving your marks, 
refer chiefly to thoſe occational notivns you met with either in 
reading or in converſation 3 but when. you are directly and pro- 
feſſedly purſuing any ſubj ect of knowledge in a good ſyſtem in your 
younger years, the ſyſtem itſelf is your comman-place book, and muſt 
be entirely reviewed. The ſame may be ſa'd concerning any tres. 
tiſe which cloſely, ſuccinAly, and accurately handles any particu- 


lar theme, 


V. 


ne, and in reading ſome authors, which have turned 


hike no ot ber account, but to inform me, that they were 
taal worth my labour and purſuit Happy is rhe man 
„no has a wiſe tutor to conduct him through all the 
you[ciences in the firſt years of his ſtudy: and who has a 
1 a WSrudent friend always at hand to point out to him, 
or rom experience, how much of every ſcience is worth 


ollow ſuch advice * 


our ideas and your thoughts, that they may come when 
hey are called, and depart when they are bidden. T here 
du te ſome thoughts that ariſe and intrude upon us while 
e ſhun them; there are others that fly from us, 
hen we would hold and fix them. 2 bs 
If the zdeas which you would willingly make the 


er 

A natter of your preſent meditation are ready to fly from 
our Who, you muſt be. obſtinate in the purſuit of them by 
we n habit of fixed meditation; you muſt keep your ſoul 
nd o the work, when it is ready to ſtart at every mo- 


nent, unleſs you will abandon yourſelf to be a ſlave 
o every wild imagination. It is a common, but it is 
n unhappy and a ſhameful thing, that every trifle 


dur beſt ideas: but we muſt learn to be deaf and re-. 
zardleſs of other things, beſides that which we make 
he preſent ſubject of our meditation: and in order to 
telp a wandering and fickle humour, it is uſeful to 
ave a book or paper in our hands which has ſome 
roper hints of the object that we deſign to purſue. — 
e muſt be reſolute and laborious, and ſometimes 
onſlict with ourſelves if we would be wile and learned. 
Yet [ would not be too ſevere in this rule: it muſt 
e confeſſed there are ſeaſons when the mind, or rather 
he brain is over-tired or jaded with ſtudy or thinking; 
r, upon ſome other accounts, animal nature may be 
anguid or cloudy, and unfit to aſſiſt the ſpirit in medi- 
4 | | tation 
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is purſuit ! and happy the ſtudent that is ſo wiſe as to 


Direct. IV. Learn to acquire a government over 


hat comes acroſs the ſenſes or fancy ſhould divert us, 
nat a buzzing fly ſhould teaze our ſpirits, and ſcatter 


tation; at ſuch ſeaſons, (provided that they return ny 
too often) it is better ſometimes to yield to the preſen 
indiſpoſition; for, if nature entirely reſiſt, nothing cu 
be done to the purpoſe, at leaſt in that ſubject or ſei 
ence. Then you may think it proper to give yourſ 
up to ſome hours of leiſure and recreation, or uſefu 
zaleneſs ; or, if not, then turn your thoughts to tons 
other alluring ſubjef, and pore no longer upon th 
firſt, till ſome brighter or more favourable momeng 
ariſe. A ſtudent ſhall do more in one hour, when i 
things concur to invite him to any ſpecial ſtudy, thay 
in four hours, ar a dull and improper ſeaſon. 

I would alſo give the ſame advice, if ſome vain d 
worthleſs, or 4 idea will croud itſelf into you 
thoughts; and if you find that all your labour an 
wreſtling cannot defend yourſelf from it, then diven 

the importunity of that which offends you, by turn. 
ing your thoughts to ſome entertaining ſubject, tha 
may amuſe a little, and draw you off from the trouble: 
ſome and impoling gueſt: and many a time alſo in ſuck 
a caſe, when the impertinent and intruding ideas woul 
divert from preſent duty, devotion and prayer hau 
been very ſucceſsful to overcome ſuch obitinate trou- 
blers of the peace and profit of the ſoul. 
If the natural genius and temper be too volatil 
fickle and wandering, ſuch perſons ought, ina more eſpe- 
cial manner, to apply themſelves to mathematical l:arn- 
ing, and to begin their ſtudies with Arithmetic and 
Geometry ; wherein new truths, continually ariſing u 
the mind, out of the plaineſt and eaſieſt principles, wil 
allure the thoughts with incredible pleaſure in the pur- 
ſuit :- this will give the ſtudent ſuch a delightful taſt 
of reaſoning, as will fix his attention to the ſingle ſub- 
ject which he purſues, and by degrees will cure tht 
Habitual levity of his. ſpirit ; but let him not indulge 
and purſue theſe ſo far, as to neglect the prime ſtudis 
of his deſigned profeſſion. *- bs. 
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CHAP. VI. 


Special Rules to direct our Conceptions of Things. 


Great part of what has been already written is 
deſigned to lay a foundation for thoſe Rules, 

vhich may guide and regulate our conceptions of 
ings ; thigis our main buſineſs and deſign in the 
rſt part of Logick. Now, if we can but direct our 

houghts to a juſt and happy manner in forming our 
deas of things, the other operation of the mind will 
jot ſo eaſily be perverted; becauſe moſt of our errors 

n judgment, and the weakneſs, fallacy, and miſtake of 
ur argumentation, proceed from the darkneſs, confu- 
on, defect, or ſome other irregularity in our concep- 

mm 


The rules to aſſiſt and direct our conceptions are 
eſe : fy e | | 


I. Conceive of things clearly and diſtincily, in their 
own natures. : 

2. Conceive of things completely, in all their parts. 

3. Conceive of things comprehenſively, in all their 
properties and relations, 8 

4. Conceive of things —_— in all their kinds. 

5, Conceive of things orderly, or in a proper method. 
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er. 4: 


Of gaining char and diſtinet Ideas. 


conteption of things, as they are in their own na. 
ture; and do not content yourſelves with obſcure aul 
confuſed ideas, where clearer are to be attained. | 
 Thereare ſome things indeed whereof diſtinct idex 
are ſcarce attainable, they ſeem to ſurpaſs the capaciy 
of the underſtanding in our preſent ſtate ; ſuch are the 
notions of eternal, immenſe, infinite, whether this in 
finity be applied to number, as an infinite multitude; 
to quantity, as infinite length, breadth ; to power 
and perfeetions, as ſtrength, wiſdom, or goodneſs in on 
finite, &c, Though mathematicians in their way de. 
monſtrate ſeveral things in the doctrine of inſinities; yet 
there are {till ſome infolvable difficulties that attend the 
ideas of infinity, when it is applied to mind or body 
and while it is in reality but an idea ever-growing, we 
cannot have ſo clear and diſtinct a conception of it a 
to ſecure us from miſtakes in ſome of our reaſoning 
about it. : 

There are many other things that belong to the 
material world, wherein the ſharpeſt philoſophers have 
not yet arrived at clear and diſtinct ideas, ſuch as the Mat v 
particular Hape, ſituation, contexture, motion of r. 

ſmall particles of minerals, metals, plants; &c. where. er 
by their very natures and eſſences are diſtinguilkel 
from each other. Nor have we either ſenſes or inſtru 
ments. ſufficiently nice and accurate to find them out 
There are other things in the world of ſpirits wherein 
our ideas are very dark and confuſed, ſuch as thei 
union with animal nature, the way of their acting u 
material beings and their converſe with each other. And 
though it as a laudable ambition to ſearch what may be 
Known of, thele matters; yet it is a vaſt hindrance to 4 

te dit 


TY firſt rule is this: Seek after à clear and difling 


much of our time and pains among infinities and un- 
zarchables, and thoſe things for the inveſtigation 
yhereof we are not furniſhed with proper faculties 


e true improvement of the mind, to diſtinguiſh 
ell between #nowables and untnowables 


ent uſe to accuſtom ourſelves to clear and diſtin ideas. 


nd miſtakes of our minds, there are theſe two things 
hich moſt remarkably bring confu/zon into our ideas. 


ings ſo far connected with the ideas of words, that 


pnfound one with the other. 


ye conſider things not ſo much in their own natures, as 

we their various reſpects to ourſelves, and chiefly to our 
dy nes; and we have alſo joined and mingled the ideas 
/me things, with many other ideas to which they are 


dt a kin in their own natures. - n 
In order therefore to a clear and diſtinc knowledge 


d mixtures, that we may contemplate them naked, 


the hat we have in view from all other ſubjects whatſoe- 
r. Now, to perform this well, we muſt here con- 
oy er the definition of words, and the definition of things. 
ſtru · 

out. | 

ereil 8 EC $ * II. 

thel FO as | | 
* O the Definition of Words or Names. 
br | FE EY Wes 
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the enrichment of our underſtandings, if we ſpend to 


n the preſent ſtate. It is therefore of great ſervice to 


As far as things are tnowable by us, it is of excel- 


ow, among many other occaſions of the darkneſs 


1. That from our infancy we have had the ideas of 
e often miſtake words for things, we mingle and 


2. From our youngeſt years we have been ever ready 
things, we muſt unclothe them of all theſe relations 


d in their un natures : and diſtinguiſh the 8 : 
oe 


ce u we could conceive of things as angels and unbe- | 
wu died ſpirits. do, without involving them in thoſe 


— — OR; a ——— 8 8 ©. - 
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clouds which words and language throw upon them, 
we ſhould ſeldom be in danger of ſuch miſtakes as are 
perpetually committed by us in the preſent ſtate ; and 
indeed it would be of unknown advantage to us to ac. 
cuſtom ourſelves to form ideas 4 things without word, 
that we might know them in their own proper nature. 
But ſince we muſt uſe words, both to learn and to com. 
municate moſt of our notions, we ſhould do it with 
Juſt rules of caution, I have already declared in par, 
how often,. and by what mean our words become 
the occaſions, of errors in our conceptions of things, To 
remedy ſuch inconveniences, we muſt get an exad 

definition: of the words we make uſe of, i. e. we | muſt 
determine preciſely the ſenſe of our words, which is 
called the definition of the name. pF "MY 
Now a definition of the name being only a declaratin 
in what. ſenſe the word is uſed, or what idea or objed 
we mean by it, this may be expreſſed by any one cr 
more of. « properties, effects, or circumſtances of 


that object, which eee diſtinguiſh it from 


other objects: as if I were to tell what I mean by the 
word air, I may ſay it is that thin matter which ui 
| breathe in and breathe out continually ;/ or, it is that 
fluid body in-whith the birds fly a little above the earth; 
or, it is that invi/ible matter which fiils all places near tht 
earth, or which immediately encompaſſes the globe of earth 
or water. 80, if I would tell what I mean by hgh 
J would ſay it. is that medium whereby we ſee the colours 
and ſhapes of things'; or it is that which diftinguiſheith 
day from night. If I were aſked what I mean by 7. 
ligion, I would anſwer, it is a collection of all our dutit 
to God, if taken in a ſtrict and limited ſenſe ; but if take 
in a large ſenſe, it is a collection of all our duties both 
God and man. Theſe ate called the definitions of th 
Note, In defining the name there is no neceſſity tha 
we ſhould be acquainted with the intimate eſſence a 
nature of the thing ; for any manner of 8 ut 
will but ſafficiently acquaint another perſon what * 
= ; meal 


"4 


79 
ean by ſuch a word, is a ſufficient definition for the 
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em, f 

are ame. And, on this account, a ſynonymous word, or 
and mere negation of the contrary, a — of the word 
ac. Ito another tongue, or a grammatical explication of it, 


> ſometimes ſufficient for this purpoſe : as if one 
-ould know what I mean by a ſphere, I tell him it is a 
hbe ; if he aſk what is a triangle, it is that which has 
bree angles; or an oval is that which has the ſhape of an 
. Dark is that which has no light: aſthma is a 
Iffriculty of breathing; a diaphoretick medicine, or a 
udoriphick, is ſomething that will provoke ſweating ; 
ind an inſolvent, is a man that cannot pay his debts. 

Since it is the deſign of Log:ck, not only to aſſiſt us 
n learning, but in teaching alſo, it is neceſſary that we 
hould be furniſhed with ſome particular directions re- 
ating to the definitions of names, both in teaching and 


earning, 


_ | SECT. III. 
bat Terections concerning the Definitions of Names. 


Direct. I. Þ TJ AVE a care of making uſe of mere wards, 
inſtead of ideas, i. e. ſuch words as 
have no meaning, no definition belonging to them; 40 
ot altbays imagine that there are ideas whereſoever there 
cre names for, though mankind hath ſo many mil- 
lions of ideas more than they have names; yet fo. 
co fooliſh and laviſh are we, that too often we uſe 
ſome words in mere waſte, and have no ideas for them; 
Mor, at leaſt, our ideas are fo exceedingly ſhattered and 
confuſed, . broken and blended, various and unſettled, 

bu chat that they can ſignify nothing toward the improve- 
ment of the underſtanding. You will find a great deal 
of reaſon for this remark, if you read the Popiſh Schovl- 
men, or the my/lick Divines. | w 


Never 


rebel &; Part | 


Never reſt ſatisfied therefore with mere words wich 
have not ideas belonging to them, or at leaſt - no ſetthi 
and determinate ideas. Deal not in ſuch empty ware 
whether you are a learner or a teacher; for hereby; 
ſome perſons have made themſelves rich in words, an 
learned in their own eſteem; whereas in reality their 
underſtandings have been poor, and they: knew no- 
thin . 4 4 35 | 5 

Ls me give, for inſtance, ſome of thoſe writers ot 
talkers who deal much in the words nature, fate, luch 
chance, perfection, power, life, fortune, in/lin#t, &e. 
and that even in the moſt calm and inſtructive parts of: 
their diſcourſe ; though neither they themſelves nor 
their hearers have any ſettled meaning under thoſe 
words and thus they build up the reaſonings and in- 
fer. what they pleaſe, with an ambiton of the name of 
learning, or of ſublime elevations in religion; whereas 
in truth they do but amuſe themſelves and their admirers 
with ſwelling words of vanity, underſtanding neither 
what they ſay, nor whereof they affirm. But this ſort of 
talk was reproved of old by the two chief apoſtles St 
Peter and St. Paul, 1 Tim. i. 7. and 2 Pet. ii. 18, 

When pretenders to philoſophy or good ſenſe grow 
fond of this fort of learning, they dazzle and confound 
their weak hearers, but fall under the neglect of the 
wiſe. The Epicureans are guilty of this fault, when 
they aſcribe the formation of this world to chance: 
the Fe, when they ſay nature abhors a vacu- 
um : the Stoicks when they talk of fate, which is ſupe- 
rior to the gods and the gamęſters when they cure |! 
their id luci, or hope for the favours of fortune. | 
Whereas, if they would tell us, that by the word na- 
ture they mean the properties of any being, or the order 
of things eflabliſhed at the creation; that by the word 
7a they intend the decrees of God, or the neceſ- 
ary connection of influence of ſecond cauſes and efedis; 
that by the ee. or 2 they fg the e 
negation of any determinate cauſe, or only their ignorant? 
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any ſuch cauſe, we ſhould know how to converſe 


hich ith them, and to aſſent to, or diſſent from their opini- 
| ins. But while they flutter in the dark, and make a 

are, Whoſe, with words which have no fixed ideas, they talk 

reby o the wind, and can never profit. 


I would make this matter a little plainer ſtill by in- 


and 
heir iances borrowed from the peripatetic“ philoſophy, 
which was taught once in all the ſchools. The profeſ— 


or fancies he has aſſigned the true reaſon, why all 
heavy bodies tend downward, why amber will draw 
zathers or ftratus, and the loadſtone draw iron, when 
e tells you, that this is done by certain gravitating 
nd attractive qualities, which proceed from the ſub- 
antial forms of thoſe various bodies. He imagines | 


No 

af hat he has explained why the lone = Nerth pole ſhall 
in. opel the north end of a magnetick needle, and attract the 
of th, when he affirms, that this is done by its ſympathy, 


ith one end of it, and its antipathy againſt the other 
end. Whereas, in truth, all theſe names of ſympathy, 
mntipathy ſubſtantial forms, and qualities, waen they 
re put for the cauſes cf theſe effects in bodies, are but 
ard words, which only expreſs a learned and pomp- 
us ignorance of the true cauſe of natural appearances: 
and in this ſenſe they are mere words without ideas. 

This will evidently appear if one aſk* me, why a 
oncave mirror or convex glaſs will burn wood in the ſun- 
beams, or why a wedge will cleave it! and I ſhould tell 
im, it is by an ufforious quality in the mirror or glaſs, 
and by a cleaving power in the wedge, ariſing from a 
ertain unknown ſubſtantial form in them, whence they 
lerive theſe gualities ; or, if he ſhould aſk me why a 
lock frites, and points to the hour? and I ſhould ſay, 
it is by an indicating form and 2 guality; where- 
as | ought to tell him how the ſun- beams are collected 
and united by a burning-glaſs ; whence the mechanical 
orce of a wedge is derived ; and what are the _ 
an 


Note, Some writers call that the ſouth pole of a loadſtone which 
attraQts the ſouth end of the needle ; but I chooſe to follow thoſe 
who call it the north pole. "EN g 


ren ys Part 


and ſprings, the pointer and hammer, and bell wherely 
a clock grves notice of the time both to the eye and th 
ear. But theſe lorious and cleaving powers, ſonormy 
and indicating forms and qualities, do either teach the 
enquirer nothing at all but what he knew before, d 
they are mere words without ideas. * 
And there is many a man in the vulgar and in the 
learned world, who imagines himſelf deeply ſkilled in 
the any Beit oo of divinity, whereas .he has only fur. 
niſhed himſelf with a parcel: of ſcholaſtick or myſtic 
words, under ſome of which the authors themſelve 
had no juſt ideas; and the learner when he hears, 
pronounces them, hath ſcarce any ideas at all. Such 
ſort of words ſometimes have become matters of im. 
mortal contention, as though the goſpel could not 
ſtand without them; and yet the zealot perhaps know 
little more of them than he does of Shibboleth, or Hig: 
gaion, and Selah. Judges xii. 6. Pal. ix. 16. 
Yet here I would lay down this caution, that there 
are ſeveral objects of which we have not a clear and dil. 
tinct idea, much leſs an adequate or comprehenſive} 
one, and yet we cannot call the names of theſe things 
ewords without ideas: ſuch are the infinity and eternih 
of God himſelf, the union of our own foul and body, the 
union of the divine and human natures in Feſus Chrifh, 
the operation of the Holy Spirit on the mind of man, Vc, 
Theſe ought not to be called words without 4 
| tnere 


* It may be objeFed here, and what does the modern philoſo- } 
« pher with all his detail or mathematical numbers, and diagrams, 
« do more than this toward the ſolution of theſe difficulties ? doe 
« he not deſcribe gravity by a certain unknown force, whereby bodia | 
4 tend downward to the center? Hath he found the certain and me- 
« chanical reaſons of attraction, magnetiſm, &c.“ I anſwer, that 
the moderns have found a thouſand things by applying mathemi- 
tics to natural philoſophy, which the ancients were ignorant of; 
and when they uſe any names of this kind, viz. gravitation, at- 
traction, & c they uſe them only to ſignify that there are ſuch ef“ 
fects and ſuch cauſes, with a frequent confeſſion of their ign0-} 
rance of the true ſprings of them; they do not pretend. to make 
theſe words ſtand for the real cauſes of things, as though the) 
thereby aſſigned the true philoſophical ſolution of theſe difficulties; * 
for, in this ſenſe, they will ſtill be evords witbout ideas, whether in 
the mouth of an old philoſopher or a new one. ; 


- 
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| | 3 ? ; 
ten cre is ſufficient evidence for the reality and certainty 
ue the exiſtence of their objects; though there is ſome 
te onfuſion in our cleareſt conceptions of them, and 
ur ideas of them, though imperfect, are yet ſufficient 


o converſe about them, ſo far as we have need, and 
o determine ſo much as is neceſſary for our own faith 
nd practice. | 


Direct. II. Do not ſuppoſe that the natures or eſſences 
things always differ from one another, as much as 
heir names do. There are various purpoſes in human 
ife, for which we put very different names on the 


m. ame thing, or on things whoſe natures are near a-kin 
nod thereby oftentimes, by making a new nominal 
w$ 


b-ctes, we are ready to deceive ourfelves with the idea 
f another real 1 N of beings : and thoſe whoſe un- 
gerſtandings are led away by the mere ſound of words, 

ancy the nature of thoſe things to be very different 
hoſe names are ſo, and judge of them according]y. 

I may borrow a remarkable inſtance for my purpoſe 
lmoſt out of every garden, which contains a variety of 
plants in it. Moſt or all plants agree in this, that they 
ave a ret, a ſtalk, leaves, buds, bloſſoms, and ſeeds : 
ut the gardener ranges them under very different 
ames, as though ey were _ different kinds of 
deings, merely becauſe of the different uſe and ſer- 
ice to which they are applied by men: as for inſtance 
hoſe plants whole roots are eaten ſhall appropriate the 
ame of roots to themſelves ; ſuch are carrots, turnips, 
di Si diſhes, & C. If the leaves are of chief uſe to us, then 
hat e call them Herbs; as /age, , mint, thyme, if the leaves 
ne- re eaten raw, they are termed /2llad; as lettuce, 


o 


rain: if boiled, they become pot-herbs ; as ſpinage, - 


4. ort,; and ſome of thoſe ſame plants which are 
0. ot. Herbs in one family, are /al/ad in another. If the 
A ds are made our food, they are called heads or tops; 
8 aablage-heads, heads of aſparagus and artichołes. 
in f the bloſſom be of moſt importance, we call it a, 


wer; ſuch are dai/ies, tulips, and carnatiens, which 
are 


' 


are the mere bloſſoms of thoſe plants. If the buſts g 
ceds are eaten, they are called rhe Fruits of the ground 
as"peaſe, beans, ſtrawberries, &c. If any part of th 


plant be of known and common uſe to us in medicin 


we call it a phyſical herb, as carduus, ſeurvy-graſi ö 


but if we count no part uſeful, we call it a weed, ay 
throw 1t out of the garden ; and yet peraaps our ney 
[neighbour knows ſome valuable property and uſe of itz 


he plants it in his garden, and gives it the title of a 
herb, or a flxwer.—You ſee here how ſmall is the rej 


diſtinction of theſe ſeveral plant, conſidered in the 
general nature as the Ir vegetables: yet what ve 
different ideas we vulgarly form concerning then 
and make different ſpecies of them, chiefly becauſe ofth 
different names given them, - 3 

Now, when things are ſet in this clear light, it aps 
pears how ridiculous it would be for two perſons t 
contend, whether dandelion be an herb or a weed! 
whether it be a pot- herb or ſallad; when by the culton 
or fancy of different ſamilies, this one plant obtains a 
_ theſe names, according to the ſeveral uſes of it, au 
the value that is put upon it. | | 

Nite here, that I find no manner of fault with the 
variety of names which are given to ſeveral plants, ac 
cording to the various uſes we make of them. But! 
would not have our judgments impoſed upon hereby 
to think that theſe mere nominal ſpecies viz. herbs, ak 
lad, and weeds, become three really different ſpecies d 
beings on this account, that they have different name 
and uſes. But I proceed to other inſtance. 

It has been the cuſtom of mankind, when they hart 
been angry with any thing, to add a new ill name to ii 
that they may convey thereby a hateful idea of it, tho 
the nature of the thing ſtill abides the ſame. 80 tis 
Papiſts call the Prote/tants, Hereticks : a profane peril 
calls a man of piety, a Precifian : and in the times > 
the civil war in the laſt century, the royali/ts called tit 
parliamentarians Fanaticks, Roud-heads and Sectari!: 
and they, in requital, called the roylr/fs ung 
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rt | 
2, MB ut the partizans on each ſide were really neither bet- 
er nor worſe for theſe names. 


It has alſo been a frequent practice, on the other 
and, to put new favorable names upon ill ideas, on 
urpoſe to take off the odium of them. But notwith- 
Landing all theſe flattering names and titles, a man of 
neu rofuſe generoſity is but a ſpendthriſt; a natural fon is 

baſtard ſtill; a gallant is an adulterer, and a lady of 
u leaſure is a whore, | | 


Direct. III. Take heed of believing the nature and 
ſence of two or more things to be certainly the ſame, 
ſecauſe they may have the ſame name given them, This 
as been an unhappy and fatal occaſion of a thouſand 
iſtakes in the natural, in the civil, and in the religious 
fairs of life, both amongſt the vulgar and the learned. 
ſhall give two or three inſtances chiefly in the mat= 
ers of natural philaſophy, having hinted ſeveral dan- 
ers of this Kind relating to theology in the foregoing 
liſcourſe concerning equivocal words. . 
Our elder philoſophers have generally made ufe of 
he word SOUL to ſignify that principle ut e a plant 
grows, and they called it the vegetative ſoul : The 
principle of the animal motion of a brute has been like- 
iſe called a ſoul, and we have been taught to name it 


* 


de ſenſeti ve ſoul : they have alſo given the name of 
e to that ſuperior principle in man, whereby he thinks, 


y the honourable title of the rational ſoul, yet in com- 
on diſcourſe and writing we leave out the words 


1 vegetative, ſenſiti ve, and rational; and make the word 
890 ſerve for all theſe principles: thence we are led 
rl y in this imagination, that there is a ſort of ſpiritual 


eng in plants and in brutes, like that of men. Whereas 


ords, and compare the cauſe of growth in a plant, 
devith the cauſe. of reaſoning in a man, (without the 


ord ſoul) we ſhould never think that theſe two princi- 
ples were at all like one another ; nor ſhould we per- 


udges, reaſons, &c. And though they diſtinguiſhed this 


f we did but abſtract and ſeparate theſe things from 
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haps ſo eaſily and peremptorily conclude, that lu 
need an intelligent mind to perform their animal & 
tions. ED = | 
Another inſtance may be the word LIFE, which he 
ing attributed to plants, to brutes, and to nen, and jy 
each of them. aſcribed to the ſoul has very ealily by 
trayed us from our infancy into this miſtake, zhat | 
ſpirit or mind, or thinking principle in man, is the ſhr 
of vegetative and animal life to his body : whereas ith 
evident, that if the ſpirit, or thinking principle of mai 
gave /ifz to his animal nature, the way to ſave me 
from dying would not be to uſe medicines, but re 
perſuade the ſpirit to abide in the body. een 
I might derive athird inſtance from the word zany 
which is uſed to ſignify the ſenſation we have when w 
are near the fire, as well as the cauſe of that ſenſatia 
which is in the fire itſelf; and thence we conclud 
from our infancy, that there is a ſort of heat in the fi 
reſembling cur own ſenſation, or the heat which we fal 
whereas in the fire there is nothing but little partich 
of matter of ſuch particular ſhapes, ſizes, tituations 
and motions as are fitted to impreſs ſych motions a 
our fleſh or nerves as excite the ſenſe of heat. Now 
if this cauſe of our ſenſatioh in the fire had been alway 
called by a diſtinct name: perhaps we had not been f 
rooted in this miſtake, that th» fire is hot with the ſan 
fort of heat that we feel. Ihis will appear with, moi 
evidence, when we conſider, that we are ſecure fro 
the ſame miſtake when there have been two different 
names allotted to our /ex/ation, and to the cauſe of it: 
as, we do not ſay, Pain is in the fire that burns us, d 
in the knife that cuts and wounds us; for we call H 
burning in the fire, cutting in the knife, and pain oil 
when it is in ourſelves. 55 \ 1 
Numerous inſtances of this kind might be derivaigh"te! 
from the words ſweet, ſour, loud, fbrill, and almoſt il 
the ſenſible qualities, whoſe real natures we miſtalt 
from our infancy, and we are ready to ſuppoſe then 


/ 


- 


o be the ſame in us, and in the bodies that cauſe them 3 
artly becauſe the words which ſignify our own ſenſa- 
jons are applied alſo to ſignify thole unknown ſhapes 
nd motions of the little corpuſcles, which excite and 
auſe thoſe ſenſations. = . 


Direct. IV. In converſation, or reading, be diligent 
nd out the true ſenſe, or diſtinct idea, which the 
beaker or writer affixes to his words; and eſpecially to 
boſe words which are the chief ſubjeft of his diſcounſe. 
mall As far as poſſible take heed, leſt you put more or 
oer ideas into one word, than the perſon did whenhe 
ut rote or ſpoke ; and endeavour that your ideas of 


vill judge better of what he ſpeaks or writes. 


It is for want of this that men quarrel in the dark 
nd that there are ſo many contentions in the ſeveral 


hem ariſe from a miſtake of the true ſenſe or complete 
eaning, in which words are uſed by the writer or 
peaker ; and hereby ſometimes they ſeem to agree, when 
bey really differ in their ſentiments z- and ſometimes 


In inſtance of both. 


va When one man by the word church ſhall underſtand 


that believe in Chriſi; and another by the word 
n burch means only the church of Rome; they may both 


(ent to this propoſition, There is no ſalvation out of 
ron”: church, and yet their inward ſentiments may be 
idely different. — 
Again, if one writer ſhall affirm, that virtue added to 
faith is ſufficient to make a Chriſtian, and another ſhall 
as zealouſly deny this propoſition, they ſeem to differ 
widely in words, and yet perhaps they may both really 
agree in ſentiment; if by the word virtue, the affirmer 
intends our whole duty to God and man; and the denier 
by the word. virtue, means only courage, or at moſt 
our duty towards our neighbour, without including in 
the idea of it the duty which we owe to God. 


very word may be the ſame as his were: then you 


se ſeem to differ when they really agree. Let me give 
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ciences, and eſpecially in divinity, Multitudes f 


6’ 0; -: 


Many ſuch ſorts of contentions as theſe are, if tracy 
to their original, will be found to be mere /ogomachig} 
or ſtrifes and quarrels about names and words, af 
vain janglings, as the apoſtle calls them in his fff 
letter of advice to Timothy. Fon nets 070" ROO 

In order therefore to attain clear and diſtinct ide 
of what we read or hear, we muſt ſearch the ſenſe 
words; we muſt conſider what is their original ay 
derivation in our own or foreign languages; whath 
their common ſenſe amongſt mankind, or in other au 
thors, eſpecially ſuch as wrote in the ſame century, jg 
the ſame age, about the ſame time, and upon the fany 
ſubjects: we muſt conſider in what ſenſe the ſame a! 
thor uſes any particular word or phraſe, and that when 
he is diſcourſing on the ſame matter, and eſpecially; 
bout the ſame parts or paragraphs of his writing: w 
muſt conſider whether the word be uſed in a ſtrict an 
limited, or in a large and general ſenſe ; whether in 
literal, in a figurative, or in a prophetic fenſe ; whethe 
it has any ſecondary idea annexed to it beſides the pri 
mary or chief ſenſe. We muſt enquire farther, what 
the ſcope and deſign of the writer; and what is th 
connexion of that ſentence with thoſe that go before i 
and thoſe which follow it. By thefe, and other me 
thods, we are to ſearch out the definition of names, i.t 
the true ſenſe and meaning in which any author « 
ſpeaker uſes any word, which may be the chief fubjel 
of diſcourſe, ' or may carry any conſiderable importance 


Direct. V. When we communicate our notions u 
thers, merely with a deſign to inform and improve thi 
Knowledge, let us, iu the beginning of our 72 fe, ul 
care to adjuſt the definitions of names tuhereſoever th 
is need of it; that is, to determine plainly what W 
mean by the o_ words which" are the ſubfect of t 
diſcourſe ; and be ſure always to feep the ſame ul 
20henſoever we uſe the erf words, unleſs we give d 
matice of the change. This will have a very Hare 00 

5 apf 


* "yay 


n 


appy influence, in ſecuring not only others but our- 
elves too from confuſion and miſtake; for even wri- 
ers and ſpeakers themſelves, for want of due watch- 
ulneſs, are ready to affix different ideas to their own 
words, in different parts of their diſcourſes, and hereby _ 
ring perplexity into their own reaſonings, and con- 
found their hearers. „ i 
It is by an obſervation of this rule that mathemati- 


race 
chi 


„ and 
fil 


1 


an | 
* ians have ſo happily ſecured themſelves, and the ſci- 


ences, which they have profeſſed, from wrangling and 
controverſy ; becauſe whenſoever in the progreſs of 
heir treatiſes they have occaſion to uſe a new and un- 
1 WMnown word, they always define It, and tell in what 
vhlWenſe they ſhall take it; and in many of their writings « 
you find a heap of definitions at the very beginning. 
Now, if the writers of natural philoſophy and morality 
had uſed the ſame accuracy and care, they had effec- 
tually ſecluded a multitude of noiſy and fruitleſs debates 
the out of their ſeveral provinces : nor had that ſacred 
theme of divinity been perplexed with ſo many intricate 
at diſputes, nor the church of Chriſt been torn to pieces, 
by ſo many ſets and factions, if the words grace, Fiery 85 
righteouſneſs, repentance, juſtification, worſhip, church, 
me 4:/bop, preſbyter, &c. had been well defined, and their 
i I ſignifications adjuſted, as near as poſſible, by the uſe of 
e thoſe words in the New Teſtament; or, at leaſt, if 
every writer had told us at firſt in what ſenſe he would 
neue thoſe words. | | 


r alle 


Direct. VI. In your L. yas as well as in the com- 
munication of your thoughts to others, merely for their in- 

ormation, avoid ambiguous and equivocal terms as much 
45 poſſible.. Do not uſe ſuch words as have two or three 
definitions f the name belonging to them, i. e. ſuch 
words as have two or three ſenſes, where there is any 
danger of miſtake, Where your chief buſineſs is to 
inform the judgment, and to explain a matter, rather 
than to. perils or affect, be not fond of exprefling 
yourſelves in fexretive ranguege, when there are an 


[ 3 proper 
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proper words that ſignify the ſame idea in their literal 
ſenſe. It is the ambiguity of names, as we have often Wile n( 


ſaid, that brings almoſt infinite confuſion into our c ece 


ceptions of things. | 


But where there is a neceſſity of uſing an ambiguu 
word, there let double care be uſed in defining that word 
and declaring in what ſenſe you take it. And be ſure 
to ſuffer no ambiguous word ever to come into your! 


definitions. 


4 


Direct. VII. In communicating your nations, uſe eve. 


y word as near as poſſible, in the ſame ſenſe in which 


. mankind agency's uſes:4t ; or which writers that hau 

gone before you have uſually affixed te it, upon conditim 

* * 0 . . od . 
that it is free from ambignity. Though names are in 


their 3 merely arbitrary, yet we ſhould always 
- * keep to the eſtabliſhed meaning of them, unleſs great 


. neceflity require the alteration ; for, when any word 
has been uſed to ſignify an idea, that old idea will recur; 


In the mind, when the word is heard, or read, rather 


than any new idea which we may faſten to it. And 
this is one reaſon why the received definition of name; 


ſhould be changed as little as poſſible. 


But I add farther, that though a word entirely new, 
introduced into a language, may be affixed to what: 
idea you pleaſe, yet an old word ought never to be fix-! 


ed to an unaccuſtomed idea, without juſt and evident 
neceſſity, or without preſent or previous notice, leſt 


we introduce thereby a licenſe for all manner of per- 
nicious  equivecatzons and falſhaeds; as for inſtance, 
. when an idle boy who has not ſeen his book ſince morn-! 


ing ſhall tell his. maſter that he has learned his leſſon 


he can never excuſe himſelfby ſaying, that by the word! 
leſſon he meant his breakfa/t, and by the word learn he 
meant eating; ſurely this would be conſtrued a down-! 
right lie, and his fancied wit would hardly procure his 


pardon. 


— 


In uſing an ambiguous word, which has been uſel 
in different ſenſes, we may chooſe what we think the 
moſt 3 ſenſe, as 1 have done, p. 80. in naming 
es of the hoadſtone, north or ſouth. And 


the po 


* 
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And when a word has been uſed in two or three 
enſes, and has made a very inroad for error upon that 
account, it is of good ſervice to drop one or two of 
hoſe ſenſes, and leave it only one remaining, and affix 
the other ſenſes, or ideas to other words. So the mo- 
Jern philoſophers, when they treat of the human ſoul, 
hey call it the mind, *or mens humana, and leave the 
ord anima, or ſoul, to fignify the principle of life and 


ation in mere animal beings. 


The poet Juvenal has long ago given us a hint of 
his accuracy and diſtinction, when he ſays of brutes 
and men, 5 | 


Indulſit mundi communis Conditor illis + 
Tantum animas; nobis animum guoque. i 


Exception. There is one caſe, wherein ſome of theſe 
aft rules concerning the definition of words, may be 
n ſome meaſure diſpenſed with; and that is, when 
rong and rooted prejudice hath eſtabliſhed ſome fa- 
'orite word or phraſe, and long uſed it to expreſs ſome 
iſtaken notion, or to unite ſome inconſiſtent ideas; 
or then it is ſometimes much eaſier to lead the world 
nto truth by indulging their fondneſs for a phraſe, and 
dy aſſigning and applying new ideas and notions to 
heir favorite word; and this is much ſafer alſo than 
0 awaken all their paſſions by rejecting both their old 
vords and phraſes, and notions, and introducing all 
ew at once: therefore we continue to ſay, There is 
beat in the fire, there is coldneſs in ice, rather than in- 
vent new words to expreſs the powers which are in 
re or ice, to excite the ſenſations of heat or cold in us. 
For the ſame reaſon ſome words and phraſes which are 
els proper, may be continued in theology, while people 
are led into clearer ideas with much more eaſe and ſuc- 
els, than if any attempt were made to change all their 
loved forms of ſpeech 6 
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In other caſes, theſe /ogical directions ſhould gene. 
rally be obſerved, and different names affixed to differ. 
ent ideas. „ 1 
Here I cannot but take occaſion to remark, that it 
is a conſiderable advantage to any language to have 2 
variety of new words introduced into it, that when in 
courſe of time new objects and new ideas ariſe, then 
may be new words and names aſſigned to them; an 
alſo where one ſingle name has ſuſtained two or three / 
ideas in time paſt, theſe new words may remove the re 
ambiguity by. being affixed to ſome of thoſe ideas. vi 
This practice would by degrees take away part of the ¶ co 
uncertainty of language. And for this reaſon I cannot pon 
but congratulate our Engliſb tongue, that it has been que 
abundantly enriched with the tranſlation of words fron{Wice 
all our neighbour nations, as well as from ancient lan- 
uages, and theſe words have been, as it were, en- 
fan del amongſt us; for French, Latin, Greek, and 
German names will ſignify Engliſh ideas, as well a 
words that are anciently and entirely Engliſh. | 
It may not be amiſs to mention in this place, that x 
the determination of the particular ſenſe in which. any 
word is uſed, is called the definition of the name, ſo the 
enumeration of the various ſenſes of an equivocal worl 
is ſometimes called thediviſion or diſtinction of the nam 
and for this purpoſe good dictionaries are of excellent 
uſe. . 5 8 : "I 
This diſfinction of the name or word is generally ne- 
ceſſary in argumentation or diſpute ; when a fallacious 
argument is uſed, he that anſwers it diſtinguiſhes the 
ſeveral ſenſes of ſome word or phraſe in it, and ſhew 
in what ſenſe it is true, and in what ſenſe it is as evi: 
dently falſe, | „„ 
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en | Of the Definition of Things. 

1 in Es - 

ere LR | 
and S there is much confuſion introduced into our i- 
re deas, by the means of thoſe zwords to which they 


the are affixed, ſo the mingling our ideas with each other, 

—W without caution, is a farther occafion whereby they be- 
the come confuſed. A court lady born and bred up amongſt 
not g pom and eee and the vain notions of birth and 
cen Wl uality, conſtantly joins and mixes all theſe with the 
on idea of herſelf, and ſhe imagines theſe to be 2//ential to 
an- her nature, and, as it were, neceſſary to ber being; 
thence ſhe is tempted to look upon menial ſervants, 
and the loweſt rank of mankind, as another ſpecies of 
beings quite diſtinct from herſelf. A plough-boy, that 
has never travelled beyond his own village, and 
has ſeen nothing but thatched houſes and his pariſh 
church, is naturally led to imagine that thatch belongs 
to the very nature of a houſe, and that muſt be a 
church which is built of fone, and eſpecially if it has a 

aſpire upon it. A child whoſe uncle has been exceſſive 
fond, and his ear va very ſevere, eaſily believes, 
that ee always belongs to uncles, and that ſeverity 
is eſſential to maſters or inſtructors. He has ſeen alſo 
dldiers with red coats, or miniſters with long black gowns 
and therefore he perſuades himſelf that theſe garbs are 
eſſential to the characters, and that he is not a miniſter 
who has not a lang black gown, nor can he be 1 ”; 
who is not dreſſed in red. It would be well if all ſuch 
miſtakes ended with childhood. Ko EL 
It might be alſo ſubjoined, that our complex ideas 
become confuſed, not only by uniting or blending tage- 
ther more fimple or jingle re ae than really belong to 

them, as in the inſtances juſt mentioned ; but obſcuri- 
ty and confuſion ſometimes come upon our ideas alſo, 
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for want of uniting a ſufficient number of ſingle ideas to 
make the complex one: ſo if I conceive' of a leopard, 
only as a ſpoited beaſt, this does not diſtinguith it from 
a 7yger or a lynx, nor from many dogs or horſes, which! 
are ſpotted too; and therefore a leopard mult hate 
ſome more ideas added to complete and diſtinguiſh it. 
I grant that it is a large and free acquaintance with] 
the world, a watchful obſervation ard diligent ' ſearch 
iu to the nature of things that muſt fully correct this kind Nl. 
of errors. The' rules of logic are not ſufficient to Hlice 
co it; but yet the rules of logick may inftruct us by che. 
what means to diſtinguiſſ one thing from another, h. 
and how to ſearch and mark out as far as may be, the fers 
contents and limits of the nature of diſtinct being, and for 
thus may give us great aſſiſtance towards the remedy Noth. 
of theſe miſtakes. | £ | Buy 
As the definition of names frees us from that con. get. 
fuſton which words introduce, ſo the definition of thing the 
will in ſome meaſure guard us againit that confulion le: 
which mingled ideas have introduced: for, as a defini Nas x 
tron of the name explains what any word means, ſoa Hand 
definition of the thing explains what is the nature of / 
that thing. HE V» 
In order to form a definition of uy thing, we muſt 
put forth theſe three acts of the mind. f | 
Firft, Compare the thing to be defined with other 
things that are moſt like to itſelr, and ſee wherein its la m. 
eſſence or nature agrees with them; and this is called 
the general nature or genus in a definition: So if you! 
would define what wine is, firſt compare it with other 
things like itſelf, as Oder, Perry, &c. and you wil 
find it agrees eſſentially with them in this, that it is 
fort of juice. | x OP OE, 6 
Secondly, Conſider the moſt remarkable and prima" Mayr. 
ry attribute, property, or idea wherein this thing 
differs from thoſe other things that are moſt like it; Nos 
and that is its eſſential or ſpecific 3 Win | 
| differs from Cyder and Perry, and all other jurces, Mi 
that it is preſſed from a grape. This maybe ww 


— 


LY 
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pecial nature, which diſtinguiſhes it from other 
ict s. | 1 | ; 1 
Thirdly, Join the general and ſpecial nature toge- 
ther, or, (which is all one) the genus and the difference, 
and theſe make up a definition. So the juice of a grape, 
or juice preſſed from grapes, is the definition, of wine, 
So, if I would define what winter is, I conſider: firſt 
wherein it agrees with other ag ogg are moſt 
lixe it, (vix.) Summer, Spring, Autumn, and I find 
they are all ſeaſons of the year therefore a ſeaſon of 
the year is the genus. Then I obſerve wherein it dif- 
fers from theſe, and that is in the ſhortneſs of the days, 
for it is this which'does primarily diſtinguith it from 
other ſeaſons z therefore this may be called its ſpecial 
nature, or its difference, Then by joining theſe to- 
gether I make a definition. Winter is that ſeaſon of © © 
the year wherein the days are ſhorteſt. I confeſs in- 
deed this is but a ruder definition of it; for to define it 
as an accurate aſtronomer, I muſt limit the days, hours' 
and minutes | | 
After the ſame manner, if we would explain or de- 
fine what the picture of a man is, we conſider firſt 
the genus or general nature of it, which is a repreſen- 
tation; and herein it agrees with many other things, 
as a flatue, a ſhadow, a print, a verbal deſcription of 
a man, &c. Then we conſider wherein it differs 
from theſe, and we find it differs from a verbal de- 
ſcription, in that it is a repreſentation to the eye, and 
not to the ear: it differs from a /tatue, in that it is a 
repreſentation upon a flat ſurface, and not in a ſolid 
figure: it differs from a ſhadot, in that it is an abiding 
repreſentation, and not a fleeting one; it differs from 
aprint or draught; becauſe it repreſents the colours by 
paint, as well as the ſhape of the object by delineation, 
Now, ſo many, or rather fo few of theſe ideas put to- 
pether, as are juſt ſufficient to diſtinguith à picture 
from all other . repreſentations, make up its eſſential 
lifference, or its ger nature; and all theſe are in- 


= 


duded in its being painted on @ plain ſurface, Then 
„% ĩ aw ps e join 


4 * 


* 


moſt obvious and primary diſtinction of it from all & 
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join this to the genus, which is a repreſentation ; aul 
thus you have the complete definition of the picture ofy 
man, viz. it is the repreſentation of a man in paint um if 
a ſurface, or a plane. j) oe > 

Here it muſt be obhſerved, that when we ſpeak of te 
genus and difference, as compoſing a definition, it mull ay 
always be underſtood that the neare/? genus, and the 

ſpecific difference are required. | oY 

he next general nature, or the neareſt genus, mul 
be uſed in a definition, becauſe it includes all the reſt; 
and if I would define wine, I muſt ſay wine is a juicy 

which is the neareſt genus; and not ſay, wine is a li 
guid, which is a remote general nature; or, 2 is, 

ſubſtance, which is yet more remote, for 7u:ce include 
both ſul/Zance and liguid. Beſides, neither of theſe ty 
remote general natures would make any diſtinction be. 

tween wine and a thouſand other /yb/tances, or other 
liguid, a remote genus leaves the thing too much un- 
diſtinguiſhed. 

The pypecific difference is that primary attribute 

which diſtinguiſhed each ſpecies from one another, 
while they ſtand ranked under the ſame general natur 
or genus. Though we differs from other liquids, it 
that it is the juice of à certain fruit, yet this is 

but a general or generick difference, for it does not 
diſtinguiſh wine from cyder or perry; the ſpeciſt 

'. difference of wine therefore is its preſſure from tht 
grape; as cyder is preſſed from apples, and perry from 

pears, e Fs! q 

4 In definitions alſo we muſt uſe the primary attributt 
that diſtinguiſhes the ſpecies or ſpecial nature, and not 

attempt to define wine by its particular taſtes, or ef Ti 
fects, or other properties, which are but ſecondary iſp den 
conſequential, when its preſſure from the grape is th (ch: 


ther juices. I confeſs, in ſome caſes, it is not ſo ealil 
known which is the primary idea that diſtinguiſhes one! 
thing from another; and therefore ſome would as fool 
define winter by the coldneſs of the ſeaſon, as by tber 
A. AED, Dorus | 


/ 
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u , of the days 3 though the ' fbartneſs of the days 
5 abe the moſt juſt, primary, and philoſophical 
piWiference betwixt that and the other ſeaſons of tbe 


year, ſince winter days are always /horte/?, but not 
lways the e LI add alſo, that the ſhortneſs of the 
Ichs is one cauſe of the coldnefs, but the cold is no caule 
f their ſhortneſs, ED 


8 E. e „ 5 3 
Rules of the Definition of the Thing. 


HE * Rules ' of a good Definition are 
theſe : 5 | N 


Rule I. 4 definition muſt be univerſal, or, as ſome 
all it, adequate; that is, it muſt agree to all the par- 
cular ſpecies or individuals that are included under 
he ſame idea; ſo the juice of a grape agrees to all pro- 
der wines, whether red, white, French, Spaniſh, Flo- 
ence, &c. | Off 4 i WO $29 


Rule II. It muſt be proper and peculiar to the thing 
fined, and agree ts that alone : for it is the very de- 
gn of a definition eflectually to diſtinguiſh one thing 
rom all otners: ſo the juice o grape agrees to no 
ther ſubſtance, to no other liquid, to no other being, 

hut 2wine., en 1 kJ F 16 ; * . ; TE 
Theſe two rules being obſerved, will always render 
definition reciprocal with the thing defined, which is 


ſeholaſtick way of ſpeaking, to ſignify that the defini- 
„en may be uſed in any ſentence in the place of the 
ſih bing defined; or they may be mutually affirmed con- 
onee<rnung each other, or ſubſtituted in the room of each 


ner, The juice of the grape is wine, or wine is the' 
uled, 


* 


ice of the grape. And — word c s 


WN —— — 
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uſed, you may put the juice of the grape inſtead of it, 


far the deſign of it is to lead us into the knouwledpe at 


| Intelligible than the ideas which every man has gained 
by the vulgar. methods of teaching. Such are the 


ſour, &C. 


Ing, Or a not ceaſing tb be; we can ſay of. corſcrouſneſs, | 
that it is, as it were, a ſowing within ourſetues :. we 
may lay. heat is that which 1s not cold; or ,jour is that 


they ſay, it is gualitas;convregans homogenea, & ſegre- 
gans beterggenea ; 4, 8:3 quality gathering together 


except when you conſider wine rather as a word than 
thing, or when it is mentioned in ſuch /ogrca, rules. 


Rule III. A definition: ought to be clear ard plain; 
the thing defined. | | 1 
Hence it will follow, that the words uſed in a de. 
finition ought not to be dowbtful, and equi vocal, and ob. 
ſcure, but as plain and eaſy as the la. guage wil anord; 
and indeed it is a general rule concerning the definiti- 
on both of the names and things, that no word ſhould 
be uſed in either of them, whica has any darincis or 
difficulty in it, unleſs it has been betore explained or 
defined. 
Hence it will follow alſo, that there are many thingy 
which cannot well be defined, either as to the zame or 
the thing, unleſs it be by ſynonimous words, or by a 
negation of the contrary idea, &c. For learned men 
know: not how to make them more evident, or more 


ideas of extenſion, auration, thought, corſciouſu ſs, and 
moſt of our timple ideas, and particularly ſenſible 
qualities, as white, blue, red, cold, heat, fhrill, bitter, 


We can ſay of duration, that it is a continuance in he. 


which is lite vinegar; or we may point to the clear 


1ky, and ſay that it is blue. Theſe are the vulgar me- e 
thods of teaching the definition of names, or meaning 
of words. But there are ſome; philoſophers, whoſe at- 
tempts to define theſe things learnedly, have wrapt up 


their ideas in greater darkneſs, and expoſed themſelves WW \ 
to ridicule and contempt; as when they define heat, Wh, 


things 


# 
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things of the ſame kind, and ſeparating things of a dif- 


ferent: kind. 80 they define white, a colour ariſing 


vom the prevalence of brightneſs But every child 
knows Hot and white better without theſe definitions, 
There are many other definitions given by the Pe- 
ripatetick philoſophers, which are very faulty by reaſon 
of their obſcurity ; as metron is defined by them, the 


aft of a being in power, ſo far forth as it is in power, 


Time is the _ re or number of motion according to 
paſt, preſent, and future. fe is the ad? of an or- 
ganical natural body, having life in power ;, aud ſexe- 
ral others of the ſame „ of 


rules of definition, that it he 


Rule IV, It is alſo common y preſcribed-among the 
| | | Id. be ſhort, ſo that it - 
muft have no tautolbgy in it, nor any words ſuperfluous. - 


I confeſs definitions ought to be expreſſed in as few 
words as is conſiſtent with a clear and juſt explication 
of the nature of the thing defined, and a diſtinction of 
it from all other things beſide : But it is of much more 
importance, and far better, that a definition ſhould ex- 
plain clearly the ſubject we treat of, though the. wards 
be many, than to leave obſcurities in the ſentence, by 


confining it within too narrow limits. So, in the defi- 


nition which we have given of Lagict, that is the art 
of uſing reaſon well, in the ſearch after trutth, and the 
communication of it to others. It has indeed many 
words in it, but it could not well be ſhorter. Art is 
the genus wherein it agrees with Bete il, poo * 
ithmeticl, 1 failing, building, &c. for alt theſe 


are arts alſo: but the difference, or ſpecial nature of it 


Is drawn from its object, reaſon ; from the act, ing it 


wel, and from its two great ends, or deſigns, wz. the 
[earch of truth, and the communication of it, nor can it 
be juſtly deſcribed and explained in fewer ideas. 


V. If we add a fifth rule, it muſt be, that neither 
he thing defined, nor 'a mere ſynonymous name, bau 
make any part of the definition, for. this would be” no 
| IL explication 


| 
f 
| 
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explication of the nature of the thing; and ay ynonp. 
mous word at beſt could only be a definitien' 2 of th 


| name. 
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IDEFORE I part 3d this ſubj jet, I 88 prope 
ſeveral W e which rela to the definitin 
of thiy 3 1 
5 322 ſerv. "There bs no need that. in ee We 
Hhould be confined to ene ſingle. attribute or proper 
in order to expreſs the difference of the thing gehtn 
for ſometimes the eſſential difference conſiſts 1 in two of 
1 0 l bp vic 'So, a grocer is a man wh 
% and ſells ſugar, umbs, a ces for gain, | 
| 2955 is an eng {ena weights 7 key 15 Heu 
the hour of the day both by pointing an d firiking. And 
if T were to define a repeating ht, I muſt add av 
other property, viz, that it alſo repeats the hour. % 
that the true and. primary eſſential difference of fone 
complex ideas, conſiſting in ſeveral diſtin properties 
cannot be well expreſſed without conjungtive Patch 
of ſpeech. _ 
ky Olſerv. There! is no need that 5 ſboul 
ww be poſitive, for ſome things differ from othen 
merely by a defect of what others have; as if a char 
be de 189 a feat for a fingle per In, with a back bt 
longing to 70 ; then a fool is a ſeat for a ſingle peſi 
40 bout 4 bach; and a form is A feat for Furr perjan 
without a back : theſe are ne egative differences. 
fin is a want of conformity to the law of God ; blind ne 
is a want of fight; a vagabond is a. perſon without (ew 
home. Some ideas are negative, and their definition Me" 
ought to be ſo too. 


Ty 
pol 
tion 


we 
erty 
ned, 


ſuch an animal and a mind... 


— 


d Obſerv.. Some things may have two or more de- 
finttions, and each of them equally juſt and good; as a 


mile is the length of eight furlongs, or it is the third part 


a league. Eternal is that which ever was and ever 
Hall be; or, it is that which had no beginning and ſball 
have no end. Man * is uſually defined a rational ani- 
mal; but it may be much better to define him à ſpirit 
united to an animal of ſuch a | ape 3 or an animal of ſuch- 
a peculiar hape united. io a ſpirit, or a being compoſed of 
4th Obſerv. Where the eſſences of things are evident 
and clearly diſtinct from each other, there we may be 
more exact and accurate in the definitions of them - 
but where their e/ences approach near to each other, 
the definition is more difficult. A bird may be deſign- 
ed a feathered animal with wings, a ſbip may be deſign- 
ed a large hollow huilding made to paſ over the ſea with 


ſails: But if you aſk me to define a bat, which is be- 


tween a bird and a beaſt, or to define a barge and hey, 
which are between a boat and a ſhip, it is much harder 
to define them, or to adjuit the bounds of their eſſence. 
This is very evident in all mon/trous births, and irregu- 
lar productions of noture, as well as in many. works of 
nature, which partake ſo much of one ſpeczes, and fo. 
much of another, that we cannot tell under which + 
becies to rank them, or how to determine their peciſie 
—!. v ⅛òoV! 
The ſeveral ſpecies of beings are ſeldom. preciſely li- 
mited inthe nature of things by any unalterable bounds. 
The eſſences of many things do not-conlift in 19-427, | 


lil, or in one evident indiviſible point, as, ſome have 
magined; but by various degrees they approach near. - 


„ 


*. The common definition of man, viz: #.rational gains. is very, 
faulty. 1. Becauſe the animal is not rational; the rationality of 


man ariſes from the: mind to whick the anjmal is. united. 2; fe- 
Cauſe if a ſpirit ſhould be united to a bor ſe, and make it ratienal 


ring, ſurely this would not be a men. It is evident therefore that 
de perulia r pe muſt enter into the definition of a n to fender 


jun end perfect; and for want of a full deſcription thereof all 


aur definitions ate defeRtive.. 
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nn of the nature of the thing; and a (ynony. 
mous word at beſt ou * be a . of th 


name, 
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y EFORE 1 part DP, this ſubj ect, I muſt 3 
ſeveral n which re to the definitia 


cy =y 


of hip 1077 Kit a \ 
tferv. "There be no need chat in 1 


| "ould be confined to one. ſingle attribute or proper il © 
in order to expreſs the difference of the thi ing ente er 
for ſometimes the effential difference conſiſts 1 in two a/ 
three ideas, or attributes. _ So, a grocer is a man m 
buys and ſells | ſugar, Phan, and ices fer gain. ll 
hack is an engine wit weights an wheels, t that ſhell © 
the hour of the day bath ty pointing and firiking. A 
if I were to define: a re eating clock, L muſt add as la 
other property, viz, that it alſo Do the hour. Sl 
that the true and primary eſſential difference of fone mn 
complex ideas, conſiſting in ſeveral diſtin properties . 
cannot be well expreſſed. without eg juni re Paten a; 
of ſpeech. 
24 Olſerv. There i is no need that def vitian 5 Choull mi 
always be po/itive, for ſome things diffe i . others I £1! 
merely by a defe& of what others . as if a chat UT 
be defined a ſeat for a bngle perſon, with a back . In 
longing to it; then a flool is a ſeat for a ingle perfil 
without a bach; and a form is a ſeat for ſeveral perjon 
w:thout a back : theſe are ne egative differences. 
fin is a want of conformity to the law of Go; Hindi n 
is a want oh 2 weed. a 1 nt is 4 0 en 10 _ 
the 
155 K j1 
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3d Obſerv.. Some things may have two or more de- 
finttions, and each of them equally juſt and good; as a 
mile is the length of erght furlongs, or it is the third part 
of a league. Eternal is that which ever was and ever + 
ſhall be; or, it is that: which had no beginning and ſhall 
have no end. Man * is uſually defined a rational ani- 
mal; but it may be much better to define him a ſpirit 
united to an, animal of ſuch Ke or an animal of ſuch- 
a peculiar ' ſhape united 10 a ſpirit, or a being compoſed of 

4th Obſerv. Where the eſſences of things are evident 
and clearly diſtinct from each other, there we may be 
more exact and accurate in the definitions of them 
but where their Mences approach near to each other, 
the definition is more difficult. A bird may be deſign- 
ed a feathered animal with wings, a ſhip may be deſign- 
ed a large hollow huilding made to paſ over the ſea with 


ſails: But if you aſk me to define a bat, which is be- 


tween a bird and a beaſt, or to define a barge and hey, 
which are between a boat and a /hip, it is much harder 
to define them, or to adjuſt the bounds of their efſence.. 
This is very evident in all mon/trous births, and irregu- 

lar productions of noture, as well as in many. works of 
nature, which partake ſo much of one ſpecies, and fo. 


much of another, that we cannot tell under which + 
ſpecies to rank them, or how to determine their ſpecific: 
difference. oe I | | 


The ſeveral. ſpecies of beings are ſeldom preciſely * 


mited in the nature of things by any unalterable bounds. 
The eſſences of many things do not conſiſt in — 4 ; 
lil, or in one evident indiviſible point, as, ſome have 
imagined; but by e ee they approach near. 


. 


*. The common definition of man, viz. a.rational animal,. is very. 


faulty. . Becauſe the avimal is not rational; the rationality ok 
man ariſes from the: mind to which the an mal is united. | 


2. Be. 


cauſe if a ſpirit. ſnould be united to a bor ſe, and make it ratienal 
deing, ſurely this would not be a men. It is evident therefore that 
the perulia r hape muſt enter into the definition of a. may to fender 

K juit and. pet tet; and for want of a full deſcription thereof all. 
aur dcfipitions are defeRtive. . | 
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er to, or differ more from others that are of a kindred Ml t 
nature 80, as J have hinted before, in the very mid. Wb 
dle of each of the arches of a Rainbow the colours of d 
green, yellow, and red, are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed; Wn 
but near the borders of the ſeveral arches they run into ni 
one another, ſo that you hardly know how to limit the 
colours, nor whether to call it red or yellow, green ot 


genus ſuperior to them ; ſo neither can 8 idear 
or individuals be well defined, becauſe either they have be 
no &fential differences from other individuals, or their g. 
differences are not known; and therefore individual oi 
are only to be deſcribed by their particular cireumſtan. WM 
ces: So king George is diſtinguiſhed from all other men Nor 
and other kings, by deſcribing him as the fir/l. king of Ml th 
Great Britain, of the houſe of Brunſwick ; and Wl 
minſterball is deſcribed by its ſituation and its uſe, m 
That individual bodies can hardly have any eſſential BM 
difference, at leaſt within the reach of our knowledge, Wl of 
may be made thus to appear; Methuſclab, when he if 
was nine hundred and ſixty years oli, and perhaps won I n. 
out with age and weakneſs, was the ſame perſon a Ml - 
when he was in his full vigour of manhood, or , when Wh 1 
he was an infant, newly born; but how far was his bo- I. 
dy the fame; who can tell whether there was any fi- . 
bre of his fleſh or his bones, that continued the fame i ſo 
throughout his whole life? or who can determine 2, 
which were thoſe fibres? The /bip in which Sir Fran i cc 
Drake ſailed round the world might be new built, and Ml od 
refitted ſo often, that few of the ſame timbers remain» IT 
ed; and who can ſay whether it muſt be called the Bil * 
fame ſhin or no? and what is its eſſential difference; I 
How ſhall we define Sir Francis Drake's ſhip, or make Le 


a definition for Methiſelab? jt OT 
To this head belongs that moſt difficult queſtion, i tb. 
What is the principle of indrviduation # or, what pr Col 


a #$& #8© © n 
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that makes any one Daa as it was ſometime 
before? This is too large and laborious an inquiry to 
dwell upon it in this place: Yet I cannot forbear' to 
mention this hint, viz. ſince our own bodies muſt 
riſe at the laſt day for us to receive rewards or puniſh- 
ments in them, there maybe perhaps ſome original fibres 
ofeach human body, ſome ſtamina vitæ, or primeval 
ted of life, which may remain unchanged through all 
the ſtages of life, death, and the grave ; theſe may be- 
come the ſprings and principles of a reſurrection, and 
ſufficient to denominate it the ſame body. But if there 
be any ſuch conſtant and vital atoms, which diſtin- 
guiſh every human body, they are known to God 
600 Obſerv. Where we cantiot find out the &fence 
or eſſential difference of any _ or 41nd of beings, 
that we would define, we muſt,content ourſelves with 


may beſt explain it ſo far as it is known, and beſt dif. 
tinguiſh it from other things: So a marigold is a flower 
which hath many long yellow leaves, round a little knot 
of ſeeds in the midſt, with ſuch @ peculiar ſtalk, &c. So, 
if we would define ſilver, we ſay it is a: white and hard 
| metal, next in weight to geld. if we would define an 
lier tree, we might (ay it is ane among the leſſer trees, 
hen Wl whoſe younger. branches are. ſoft and full of pith, whoſe 
bo- /zaves are jagged, or indented, and of ſuch a particular 
f. Hape, and it bears large cluſters of ſmall black berries ; 
ame Wl ſo we muſt define water, earth, ſtane, a lion, an eagle, 
une Wl a/erpent, and the greateſt part of natural beings, by a 
nei collection of thoſe properties, which, according to our 
and obſervation, diſtinguiſh them from all other things. 
ain: This is what Mr. Locke calls nominal effences, and 
the Bil vominal definitions. And indeed ſince the eſſential 
ce; Ml erences of the various natural beings, or bodies 
ake round about us, ariſe from a peculiar ſhape, ſize, 
motion, and ſituation of the ſmall particles of which 
10; tbey are compoſed, and ſince we have no ſufficient me- 
s it 9d to inform us what theſe are, we muſt be — 
OY | | | ee 


a collection of ſuch chief parts or properties of it, as 


—— 
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ed with fuch-a ſort of \ definitions of the bodies the 
ohne „„ 65 240 
05 — that this ſort of definition, which is mad 
up of a mere collection of the moſt remarkable part 
or properties, is called an inperfect definition, or 1 
deſcriptitn ; whereas the definitian is called per i 
when it is compoſed of the eſſential difference," added 
to the general nature or genus. 
th Ohſeru. The perfect definition of any being i. 
ways includes the definition of the name whereby it is 
called; for it informs us of the ſenſe or meaning d 
that word, and ſhews us what idea that word is affix.: 
ed to: but the de nition of the name does by no means 
include a perfect d:finition of the thing; for, as we have 
ſaid before, a mere fynonymous word, A negation of 
the contrary, or the mention of any one or two. dif 
tinguiſhing properties of the thing may be a ſufficient 
definition of the name. Vet in thdſe caſes, where the 
eſlential difference, or eſſence of a thing is unknown 
there a definition of the name, by the chief properties, 
and a deſcription of the thing, are much the ſame. 
And here I think it neceſſary to take notice of one 
general ſentiment, that ſeems to run through that ex. 
cellent performance, Mr. Locke's efjay of human under: 
Aanding; and'that is, © that the etiences of things are 
utterly unknown to us, and therefore all our pretenee 
to diſtinguiſh the eſſences of things can reach no farther 
than mere nominal eſſences, or à collection bf ſuch pro- 
perties as we know; to ſome of which we affix par- 
ticular names, and others we bundle up, ſeveral to- 
gether, under one name: and that all our attempts to 
rank beings in different kinds of ſpecies can reach n 
farther than to make mere nominul ſiecies; and' therefore 
our definitions of things are but mere nominal deſcripti- 
ons, or definitions of the name.“ Say © * 
Nov, that we may do juſtice to this great author, 
we ought to conſider: that he confines this ſort. of dif- 
courſe only to the efſence' of ſimpie ideas, and to the 
Hence e ſub/tangesy/ as appears evident in the fourth 


and, 


| ſimple ides, an 


tearances and changes 0 
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and ſixth chapters of his third book; for he allows the 
names of mixt modes always te Ja the real efſences .of 
their ſpectes, chap. v.; and he acknowledges artificial 
things to have real diflind ſpecies, and that in the diftinc- 
tion of their eſſences, there is generally leſs conſiſion 
and uncertainty than in natural, chap, vi. ſect. 43, 41. 


though it muſt be confeſſed, that he ſcarce makes any 


diſtinftion between the definition of the name, and the 
definition of the thing, as ch. iv. and. ſometimes the cur- 
rent of his diſcourſe decries the &newledge of effences in 
ſuch general terms, as may juſtly give occaſion t 
miſtake. „ lll © 04 Sat) ESE age 361 
It muſt be granted, that the eſſence of moſt of our 
| T the greateſt part of particular; natural 
ſubſtances, are much unknown to us; and therefore 
the eſſential difference of ſenſible qualities, and of the 
various kinds of bodies, as I have ſaid before, lie 
beyond the reach of our underſtandings : We know 
not what makes the primary real inward diſtinctions 
between red, green, fweet, ſour, &. between.;:1000d, 
iron, oil, lone, fire, water, fieſh, clay, in their general 
natures ;, nor do we know what are the inward; and 
prime diſtinctions between all the particular kinds er 
ſpectes in the vegetable, animal, mineral, metallic, or 
yard, world of things. See Philoſophy. Eſſays, Eſſ. xi. 
3 SY | 


But ſtill there is a very large field for the knowledge 


of the eſſences of things, and for the uſe of perfect 


difinitions amongſt our complex. ideas of the modal. ap- 
| 1g f ature, the works. of art, "the 
« \ a Lit - | bag s * bd » 

matters of [cience,, ang, all the affairs of the civil: the 
moral, and the religious life : and indeed it is of much 
more importance to all mankind to have a better ac- 
quaintance with the works F art, for their own 
livelihood” and daily uſe, with the affairs of morality 
for their behaviour in this world, and with the mat- 
terß of, religion, that they may be prepared for the 
world to eome; than to be able to give @ perfect de- 
en of the, werks ofyarures . 1 


If the particular eſſenees of natural bodies are yy, 
known to us, we may yet be good philoſophers, god 
artiſts, good neighbours, good ſubjects, and pay 
chriſtians, without that knowledge, and we have juſ/ 
Seien tobe enen. ( 2, 

Nou, chat the eſſences of ſome of the modal aper. 
ances and ehanges in nature, as well as things of un 
- ſcienee, and morality, are ſufficiently known to us v 
make perfect definitions of them, will appear by thy 
ſpecimen of a few definitions of theſe things. 

Motion is a change of place. 8wiſtneſs is the pal. 

ſing over a long ſpace in a ſhort time. A natural dy 
is the time of one alternate revolution of light ant 
darkneſs, or it is the duration of twenty-four hour, 
An celiyſe of the ſun is a defect in the ſun's tranſmil. 
ſion of light to us by the moon inter poſing.  Smow? i; 
congealed vapour. Hail is congealed rain. An //andv 
is a piece of land riſing above the ſurrounding water, 

An Hill is an elevated part of the earth, and a gros 

is a piece of ground thick fet with trees. An houſe 
à buiiding made to dwell in. A cottage is à mean houſe 
in the country. A ſupper is that meal which we make 

in the evening. A triangle is à figure compoſed d 

three ſides. A gallon is a meaſure containing eight 
pints. A porter is a man who carries burdens for hire. 
A king is the chief ruler in a kingdom. Peracity is the 
conformity of our words to our thoughts.  Covetoy: 
| - is an exceſlive love of money, or other poſſeſſions, 

Killing is the taking away the life of an animal. 
| Muvihy is the unlawful Killin g of a mai. Rhetorid) 

is the art of ſpeaking in à manner fit to perſuade, Na- 
tural phikſpphy is the knowledge of the properties d 
bodies and the various effects of them; or, it is the 

33% c ͤ  R_ 
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Vote Js. Bill, grove, are not defigned here ih thelr mor 
rente and ſubſtantial natures, (if I'miny fo expreſs'it)' ot as the tht 
tet of them is earth; for, in this ſenſe we krjow unt theit eſſenes 
but only as confidered'in their modal appearances, whereby. one 5 
earth is diſtinguiſhed from another. The ſame may be faiddl 
note, bail, Ee. | 


nowledge of the various appearances in nature, and 
Wir cauſes ; and Lagicł is the art of uſing our reaſon 


ju Thus you ſee the eſſential differences of various be- 
gs may be known, and are borrowed from their un- 
ties and properties, their cauſes, effefts, oljects, acjundt, 
d;, &c. and indeed as infinitely various as the e/Jences 
things are, their definitions mult needs have very 
rious forms. | ia: 

After all it muſt be confeſſed, that many logicians 
d philoſophers, in the former ages, have made too 
eat a buſtle about the exactneſs of their definitions 
things, and entered into long fruitleſs controverties 
d very ridiculous debates in the ſeveral ſciences about 


ni. juſting logical formalities of every definition; where- 
* 1B chat fort of wrangling is now grown very juſtly con- 
na" Wnpiuble, fince it is agreed, that true learning and the 
ter, 


jowledge of things depends much more upon a large 
quaintance with their various properties, cauſes, 
ects, ſubject, object, ends, and deſigns, than it does 
on the formal and ſcholaſtick niceties of genus and 
erence. | 25 


re er, VIE 


ns, Of @ complete Conception of Things... 
AVN dwelt fo long upon the firſt rule to di- 


Va- J rect our conceptions, and given an account of 
of definition both of names and things, in order to gain 
the Wer and diftinf ideas, we make haſte now to the ſe- 
rule to guide our conceptions, and that is conceive 


hings completely in all their parts. 


i All parts have a reference to ſome whole: now., 
net, reis an old diſtinction which logical writers make 
4 


whole and its part; into four ſeveral kinds, and it 
be proper juſt to mention them here. 
1. There 


1. There is awnetaphyſical whole, when the eſſeng 
of a thing js ſaid to conſiſt of two parts, the gen 
and the difference, i. e. the general and the ſpecial m. 
ture, which being joined together make up a efinitin, 
This has been the ſubject of the foregoing ſections. 

2. There is a mathematical quhole, which is better] 
called integral, when the ſeveral parts, which go toi 
make up the whole are really diſtinct from one another, 
and each of them may ſubſiſt apart. So the head, the 


limbo, and the trunk, are the integral parts of an animil >. 
body; ſo units are the intregal parts of any large nun. * 
ber; ſo theſe diſcourſes which I have written concerns! M 
ing perception, judgment, reaſoning, and e at me 
the {our integral parts of ogick, This fort of pars lea 
goes to make up the completencſs of any ſubject; and pie 
this is the chief and moſt direct matter of our diſcourſe ¶ the 
in this ſection. . CO 

3. There is a phyſical, or eſſential whole, which ij H pat 
uſually made to ſignity and include only the two ge. e 
tial parts of man, body and foul but 1 think the ſenſe! det 
of it may be better altered, or at leaſt enlarged, and fro 


ſo include all the eſſential modes, attributes, or pro- 
perties which are contained in the comprehen/ion of any 
idea, / This ſhall be the ſubject of diſcourſe under the 
third rule to direct our conceptions, A 

4. There is a Hbgica' whole, which is alſo called an 


univerſal ; and the parts of it are all the particular Wl wh 
ideas to which the univerſal-nature extends. So a ge. cha 
us is a whole in reſpect of the ſeveral ſpecies which are I n 
its parts. So the ſpecres is a whole, and all the indi- an 
dual are the ap of it. This ſhall be treated of in tri 
tie fourth rule to guide our conceptions, _ 75 beg 
At preſent we conſider an idea as an integral while, ¶ vii 
and our ſecend rule directs us to contemplate it in all | 
its parts e but this can only refer to complex ideas — 


for ſimple ideas have no parts. 


. C 
: 
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SECT. VIII. 


* 


Of Divifon, and the Rules of it. 


INCE our minds are narrow in their capacity, and 

cannot ſurvey the ſeveral parts of any complex be- 
ing with one ſingle view, as God ſees all things at once ; 
therefore we muſt, as it were, take it to pieces, and 
conſider of the parts ſeparately, that we may have a 
more complete conception of the whole. So, if I would 


learn the nature of a watch, the workman takes it to 


pieces, and ſhews me the ſpring, the wheels, the axles, 
the pinions, the ballance, the dial- plate, the pointer, the 


caſe, &c. and deſcribes each of theſe things to me a- 


part, together with their figures and their uſes. If I 
would know what an animal is, the, anatomiſt conſi- 
ders the head, the trunk, the limbs, the bowels apart 
from each other, and gives me diſtinct lectures upon 
each of them. So a 4:ngdom is divided into its ſeveral 
provinces ; a book into its ſeveral chapters; and any 


the ſcience is divided according to the ſeveral ſubjects of 


which it treats. | 1 | 

This is what we properly call the d4:vi/ton of an idea 
which is an eæplication of the whole by its ſeveral parts, 
that go to compoſe any whole idea, and to render it 
complete, And I think when man is divided into body 


and ſoul, it properly comes under this part of the doc- 


tine of integral diviſion, as well as when the mere 
bedy is divided into head, trunk, and limbs: This di- 
viſion is ſometimes called partition. Pe 
| When any of the parts of any idea are yet farther 
divided, in order to a clear explication of the whole, 
this is called a /ubdivi/ion ; as when a year is divided 
into months, each month into days, and each day into 
| hours, 
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for there are many properties that belong to the ſever 


for its proper ſtation, and as it ſtands in that relatin 
to the whole complex being; as in a houſe, the dun 


fron, judgment, and reaſoning ; for method is a con. 
derable part of the art which teaches us to uſe our re 
ſon right, and ſhould by no means be omitted. 


deſign a perfect exactneſs, it is neceſſary to examine 


poſſible, and in others it is not neceſſary that we ſhoull 


110 LOGICK: Or, Part] 
hours, which may alſo be farther ſubdivided into minug 
and ſeconds. Eo. 

It is neceſſary in order to the full explication of 2 
being, to conſider each part, and the properties ofi; 


diſtinct by itſelf, as well as in its relation to the whole 


parts of a being which cannot properly be aſcribed u 
the whole, though theſe properties may fit each pu 


are moveable, the rooms ſquare, the cielings white, g; 
windows tranſparent, yet the houſe is neither moveable ien 
nor ſquare, nor white, nor tranſparent. 


The ſpecial Rules of a good Diviſion are theſe, is 


1. Rule. Each part ſingly taken muſt contain ls tha 
the whole ; but all the morſe taken collectively (or tag. 
ther) muſt contain neither more nor leſs than the bol. 
Therefore, it in diſcourſing of a tree you divide it into 


the zrunk and leaves, it is an imperfect diviſion, becaukWion 


the root and the branches are needful to make up the et- 
whole. So hgick would be ill divided into. pre. ide 


Upon this account, in every diviſion wherein ve 


the whole idea with diligence, left we omit any part d 
it through want of care; though in ſome caſes it is not 


deſcend to the minuteſt parts. 


2. Rule. In all diviſions we ſhould firſt conſider th 
larger and more immediate parts of the ſubject, and nt 
divide it at once into the more minute and remote parts, 
It would by no means be proper to divide a 4ingam 
firſt into /ftreets, and lanes, and fields, but it muſt be 


firſt divided into provinces or counties; then theſe cou- 
tits 


— 
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may be divided into towns, villages, fields, &c. and 


ay: into Hreets and lanes, 

of il 5 . 

zd 3. Rule. The ſeveral parts of a diviſion ought to be 
ven ppoſite, i. e. one part ought not ta contain another, It 


ould be a ridiculous diviſion of an animal into head, 
nbs, body, and brain, for the brains are contained in 
he head. | £ | 
Yet here it muſt be noted, that ſometimes the ſub- 
as of any treatiſe, or the objects of. any particular 

ence, may be properly and neceſſarily ſo divided, that 1 
he ſecond may include the firſt, and the third may in- 1 
Jude the firſt and ſecond, without offending againſt 

his rule, becauſe in the ſecond, or following parts of 

he ſcience or diſcourſe, theſe objects are not conſider- 

tin the ſame manner as in the firſt ; as for inſtance, 

zmetry divides its objects into lines, ſurfaces, and ſo- 

ile Now, though a line be contained in a ſurface, or 

ſolid, yet it is not conſidered in a ſurface ſeparate and 

lone, or as a mere line, as it is in the firſt part of geo- 

netry, which treats of lines. So Logic is rightly di- 

ded into conception, judgment, reaſonihg,' and method..” 

or, though ideas or conceptions, are contained in the 

olowing parts of lagicl, yet they are not there treat- 

d of as ſeparate ideas, which are the proper ſubject 

f the firſt part. 79 eee 


f 


t of 4. Rule. Let not ſubdiviſions be too numerons without 
- ceſſuty: For it is better many times to diſtinguiſh 
) 


ore parts at once, if the ſubject will bear it, than to 
nince the diſcourſe by excefive dividing and. ſubdivi- 
ing. It is preferable therefore in a treatiſe of geogra- 
pby to ſay, that in a city we will conſider its walls, 
"i ts gates, its buildings, its ſtreets, and lanes, than to 
. "vide it formally firſt into the encompaſſing and the en- 
impaſſed parts: the encompaſſing parts are the walls 
and gates; the encompaſſed part includes the ways 
and the buildings: the ways are the freets and the 
93 E OS 
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lanes; buildings conſiſt of the foundations and th 
ſiperſtructure, &c. 

I do great a number of ſubdiviſions has been affeQe; 
dy ſome perſons in ſermons, treatiſes, inſtructions, &. 
under pretence of greater accuracy; but this ſort d 
ſubtleties have often given great confuſion to the un. 
derſtanding, and ſometimes more difficult to the me. 
mory. In theſe caſes it is only a good judgment eu 
determine what ſubdivi/jons are needful. = 


5. Rule. Divide every ſulject according to the ſped 
deſign you have in / An and the ſame 1 or 
ſubje& may be divided in very different manners accord. 
ing to the different purpoſes we have in diſcourſing d 
it. So, if a printer were to conſider the ſeveral part 
of a book, he muſt divide it into ſheets, the Sheets ini 
Hager the pages into lines, and the lines into letter, 

ut a Grammarian divides a book into periods, ſentn. 
ces, and words, or parts of ſpeech; as noun, pronom, 
verbs, &c. A Logictan conſiders a book as divided int 
chapters, lane, argument. propoſitions, ideas; aud 

ich the help of ono/ogy, be divides the propoſitions 
into ſubjed?, objef?, property, relation, action, paſſin; 
cauſe, fett, &c. But it would be very ridiculous for! 
a ligician to divide a bot into ſheets, pages, and lint; 
or for a printer, to divide it into nouns and proneunh; 
or into propoſitions, ideas, properties, or cauſes, 


6. Rule. In all your divifions obſerve, with great 
exattneſs, the nature of things. And here I am con- 
ſtrained to make a ſubdiviſion of this rule into two 
very neceſſary particulars. | 

(1.) Let the parts of your diviſion be fuch as ant 
Properly diflinguifhed in nature. Do not divide 2. 
ſunder thoſe parts of the idea which are intimatelſ 
united in nature, nor unite thoſe things. into one 
| ah which nature has evidently disjoined; this would 

very. improper in treating of an animal body to die 
vide it into the ſaperior and inferior valves ; for it woulk 


a't 


nore improper would it be ſtill to divide the animal 


would bring greater confuſion. This would be as 
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de hard to ſay how much belongs by nature to the 
inferior half, and how much to the ſaperior. Much 


to the right-hand parts and left-hand parti, which 


nnatural as a man who would cleave a Haſel- nut in 


un. palves through the Huſ, the ſbell, and the ternel, at 
me. Whnce, and ſay a; wut ie divided into theſe two parts; 
can Whereas nature leads plainly to the threefold diſ- 


inction of Hue, ſhell, and kernel. 5 Os 


(2.) Do not affett duplicities, nor triplicaties, nor any 


ertain number of parts in your diviſion of things; for 
e know of no ſuch certain number of parts which 


jes of his creatures, nor is there any uniform determin- 
d number of parts in the various ſubjects of human 
rt mem yet ſome perſons have diſturbed. the or- 
f dichatomzes, trichotomies, ſevens, twelves, &c: Let 


en which you have in view, always determine the 


an umber of parts into which you divide it. 

After all, it muſt be confeſſed, that an intimate know. - 

ſo ige of things, and judicious obſervation will aſſiſt in 
of? 


e buſineſs of diviſion, as well as of definition, better 


ith things. : 


4 
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SECT. IX. 


„ arprebenſſve Conception of Things, and of Au- 

tel 5 traction. „ : 

4 | HE third rule to direct our conception requires 

1 1 us to canceive of things. comprehenſiuely. As we 


an too nice and curious an attention to the mere for- 
lities of logical writers, without a real acquaintanſe 


o 
4 


* 


bad the creator has obſerved in forming all the varie- - 


4 


— 


er of nature, and abuſed their readers by an affection 
e nature of the ſubject, conſidered together with the | 


* &> 


% 


* 
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a comprehen/tve conception of it. 


The comprehenſion of an idea, as it was explained: 
under the doctrine of univerſals, includes only the 


elſential modes or attributes of that idea; but in this 


place the word is taken in a larger ſenſe, and implies 
al the various occafional properties, accidental mad 


and relations. 


_ The-neceſlity of this rule is founded upon the ſame 


feaſons as the former, viz. That our minds are nar. 


row and ſcanty in their capacities, and as they are not 
able to conſider all the parts of a complex idea, at once, 
Io neither can they at once contemplate all the different 
attributes and circumſtances of it: we mult © therefore 
conſider things fucceſ/tvely and gradually in the various 
appearances: and circumſtances. As our natural eye 


Cannot at once behold the {x fides of a dye or cube, not 


take cognizance of all the points that are marked on 
them; and therefore we turn up the ſides ſucceſſively, 
and thus ſurvey and number the points that are marked 
an cach de, that we may know the whole. 


In order to a comprehenſive view of an idea we mult 


firſt conſider, whether the object of it has an exiſtence 


as well as an eſſence; whether it be a ee or 2 
mad; if it be a ſubſtance, then we mu — what 
are the eſſential modes of it, which are neceſſary to its 
nature, and what are thoſe properties or accidents of 
it, which belong to it occaſionally, or as it is placed 
in ſome particular circumſtances, We muſt view it 
in its internal and abſolute modes, and obſerve it in 
thoſe various external relations in which it ſtands to 


other beings : we muſt conſider it in its powers and 


capacities either to do or faffer. We muſt trace it up 

to its various _ whether ſupreme or ſubordinate. 

We muſt deſcend to the variety of its es, and take 

notice of its ſeveral ends and deſigns which are to be at- 

tained by it. We muſt conceive of it as it * 
| 7. 


- 


muſt ſurvey an object on all its ir to obtain a can. 
plete idea of it, ſo we muſt conſider it in all its mad, 
attributes, properties, and relations, in order to obtain 


a... + 


— 
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telt or a ſulject; what are the things that are a- Ain 
to it, and what are the oppoſites or contraries of it; for 
many things are to be known both by their contrary 
and their #:ndred ideas. | 8 7 

If the thing we diſcourſe of be a mere mode, we muſt 
enquire whether it belongs to ſpirits or bodies; whe- 
ther it be a phyſical or moral mode: if moral, then we 
muſt conſider its relation to God, to our 2 to our 
neighbours ; its reference to this life, or the life to come. 
If it be a virtue, we muſt ſeek what are the tendencies 
of it, and what are the falſe virtues that counterfeit it; 
and what are the real vices, that oppoſe it; what are 
the evils which attend the neglect of it, what are the e- 
wards of the practice of it both here and hereafter, 

If the ſubject be h:Forical, or a matter of fac, we 
may then enquire whether the action was done at all; 
whether it was done in ſuch a manner, or by ſuch per- 
on as is reported; at what time it was done; in 
what place; by what motive, and for what deſign ; 
what is the evidence of the fact; who are the in oh 
what is their charafter and credibility ; what fins 
there are of ſuch a fact; what concurrent teſtimonies 
which may either ſupport the truth of it, or render it 
doubtful. 3 

In order to make due enquiries into all theſe, and ma- 
ny other particulars, which go towards the complete and 
comprehenſive idea of any being, the ſcience of 'onto/ogy- 
is exceeding neceſſary. This is what was wont to be 
called the fir/t part of the metaphyſicts in the peripate- 
tick ſchools. It treats of being in its moſt general na- 
ture, and of all its affefttons, and relations, I confeſs 
the old popr/þ ſchoolmen have mingled a number of 
uſeleſs ſubtleties with this ſcience; they have exhauſt- 
ed their own ſpirits, and the ſpirits of their readers in 
many laborious and intricate trifles, and ſome of their 
writings have been fruitful of names without ideas, 
which hath done much injury to the facred ſtudy of 
divinity, Upon this account many of the moderns 
baye moſt unjuſtly abandoned the whole ſcienceat _ 


* 
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and thrown abundance of contempt and railery upon 
the very name of metaphyſichs: but this contempt and and 
cenſure is very unreaſonable; for this ſcience ſeparated Wl za! 
from ſome Ar:/totelian fooleries and ſcholafiick ſubtle. Wl rats 
ties, is ſo neceſſary to a diſtinct conception, ſolid judg. WW 5 
ment, and juſt reaſoning on many ſubjects, that ſome. I its 
times it is introduced as a part of Logick, and not with. i of o 
out reaſon. And thoſe, who utterly deſpiſe and ridicule "Ml of 
it, either betray their own ignorance, or will be ſup. . Wl 
poet to make their wit and banter a _ and excuſe Ml «tt! 
or their own lazineſs. Yet thus. much 1 would add, tici 
that the late writers of ontology are generally the beſt uit 
on this account, becauſe they have left out much of Ml #r- 
the ancient Jargon. See the brief ſcheme of ontology in Ml 
the phzlofical efſays, by I. M. | 
Hereletit be noted, that it is neither uſeful, neceſſary 
or poſſible to run through all the modes, cicumlances, 
and relations of every ſubject we take in hand: but in 
ontology we enumerate a great variety of them, that ſo 
a judicious mind may chooſe what are thoſe circum- 
flances, relations, and properties of any ſubject, which 
are molt neceſſary to the preſent deſign of him that 
ſpeaks or writes, either ta explain, to illuſtrate, or to 
prove the point. | 1 
As we arrive at the complete knowledge of an idea 
in all its parts, by that act of the mind which is called 
diviſion, ſo we come to a comprehenſive conception of a 
thing in its ſeveral properties and relations, by that act 
of the mind which is called traction, 1. e. we con- 
ſider each ſingle relation or property of the ſubject a- 
lone, and thus we do, as it were, withdraw and ſeparate 
it in our minds, both from the ſubject itſelf, as well as 
from other properties and relations, in order to make 
a fuller obſervation of it. | 
This act of alſßtraction is ſaid to be twofuld, either 
preciſiue or negative. | | 
Preciſive abſtraction is when we conſider thoſe 
things apart which cannot really exiſt apart; as when 
we conſider a mode, without coniidering its age | 


a 
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and ſabject, or one eſſential mode without another. Ne- 
gative alſtraction is when we conſider one thing ſepa- 
rate from another, which may alſo exiſt without it; 
as when we conceive of a ſulject without conceiving of 
its accidental mode: or relations; or when we conceive 
of one accident without thinking of another. If I think 
of reading or writing, without the expreſs idea of ſome 
man, this 1s preciſius ahſtraction; or if I think of the 
attraction of iron, without the expreſs idea of ſome par- 
ticular magnetict body, But when I think of a needle, 
without an idea of its ſharpneſs, this is negative ab- 
fraction: and it is the ſame when I think of its arp 
neſn without conſidering its length. 


er. © 
Of the extenſrue conception of things, and diſiribution. 


As the completeneſs of an idea refers to the ſeveral 

parts that compole it, and the comprehenſion of 
an idea includes its various properties, ſo the exten/ion 
of an idea denotes the various ſorts or kinds of beings. 
to which the ſame idea belongs: and if we would be 
fully acquainted with a ſubject we muſt obſerve. 

This fourth rule to direct our conceptions, vi. con- 
cerve of things in all their extenſion, i. e. we mult ſearch. 
out the various ſpecies or ſpecial natures which are con- 
tained under it as a genus, or general nature. If we 
would know the nature of an animal, perfectly, we muſt 
take cognizance of beaſts, birds, fiſhes, and inſects, as 
well as men; all which are container under the gene- 
ral nature and name of animal. | 

As an integral whole is diſtinguiſhed into its ſeveral 
parts by diviſion, ſo the word diſtribution is moſt pro- 
perly uſed. when we diſtinguiſh an univerſal whole 
into its ſeveral kinds or ſpecies : and perhaps 1 

| een 
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been better if this word had been always confined to 
this ſignification, though it muſt be confeſſed, that we 
frequently ſpeak of the diviſſon of an idea into its ſeveral 
kinds, as well as into ſeveral parts. | * 
The rules of a good diſtribution are much the fame 
with thoſe which we have before applied to drviſfnn, - 
which may be juſt repeated again in the briefeſt man- 
ner, in order to give examples to them. x 
I. Rule, Each part ſingly taken muſt contain leſs | 
than the whole; but all the parts taken collectively or 


together, muſt contain neither more nor leſs than the 


whole ;. or, as Logicians ſometimes expreſs it, 'the 
parts ef the diviſion ought to exhauſt the whole thing 
which is divided. So, medicine is juſtly diſtributed 
into prophylacticl, or the art of preſerving health; and. 
therapeutich, or the art of reſtoring health: for there 
is no other ſort of medicine beſides theſe two. But 
men are not well diſtributed into fall or Hort, for 
there are ſome of a middle ſtature. | 

II. Rule. In all diſtributions we ſhould firſt conſider 
the larger and more, immediate kinds or ſpecies, or 
ranks of being, and not divide a thing at once into 
more minute and remote. A genus ſhould not at once be 
divided into individuals, or even into the * ſpecies, 
if there be a ſpecies ſuperior. Thus it would be very 
improper to divide animal into trout, lobſter, eel, dig, 
bear, eagle, dove, worm, and butterfly; for theſe are in- 
terior kinds: whereas animal ought firſt to be diſtributed 


oy 


into man, beaſt, bird, fiſh, inſeft; and then beaſt ſhould 
be diſtributed into dog, bear, &c. bird, into eagle, dove, 


&c. fiſh, into trout, eel, lobſler, ec. 


It is irregular alſo to join any inferior ſpecies in the 


ſame rank ororder with the ſuperior ; as if we would 


diſtinguiſh animals into birds, bears, and oy/ters, &c. it 


would be a ridiculous diſtribution. + | 


TH. Rule. The ſeveral parts of diſtribution ought 


to be oppoſite; that is, one ſpecies or claſs of being 
in the fame rank of diviſion ought not to contain 


or include another; ſo, men ought not to be divided 


into 


- 
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into the rich, the poor, the learned, and the tall; for 
poor men may be both learned and tall, and ſo may the 
rich. | 

But it will be objected, are nor animated bodies 
rightly diſtributed into vegetative and animal; or (as 
they are uſually called) Puſttive? Now, the ſenſitive 
contains the vegetative nature in it, for animals grow 
as well as plants. Lanſwer, that in this and all ſuch di- 
dributions, the word vegetative ſignifies merely vege- 
tative; and in this ſenſe vegetative will be ſufficiently 
oppolite to animal, that it cannot be ſaid of an animal 
that it contains mere vegetation in the idea of it. 

TV. Rule. Let not ſubdiviſions be too numerous 
without neceſſity; therefore I think quantity is better 
diſtinguiſhed at once into a line, a ſurface, and a ſolid, 
than to ſay, as Ramus does, that quantity is either a 
line, or thing lined; and a thing lined is either a ſurface 
or a falid. | 

i Rule. Diſtribute every ſubject according to the 
ſpecial deſign you have in view, fo far as is neceſſar y or 
uſeful to your preſent enquiry. Thus a politician dil- 
tributes man#:nd, according to their civil characters, in- 
to the ruler, and the ruled; and phyſician divides them 
into the ic, or the healthy: but a divine diſtributes 
them into Turks, Heathens, Fews, or Chriſtians, _ 

Here note, That it is a very uſeleſs thing to diſtri- 
bute any idea into ſuch kinds, or members, as have no 
different properties to be ſpoken of : as it 1s mere tri- 
ling to divide right angles into ſuch whoſe legs are e- 


qual, and wheſe legs are unequal; for, as to the mere 


right angle they have no different properties. 


VI. Rule. In all your diftributions obſerve the na- 
ture of things with great exactneſs; and do nut affect 
any particular form of diſtribution, as ſome perſons 
have done, by dividing every genus into tuo ſpecies, or 
into three ſpecies; whereas nature is infinitely various, 
and humanaffairs and human ſciences have as great a 

| variety : 
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variety: nor is there any one form of diſtribution that 
will exactly ſuit with all ſubjects. "ET 

Note, It is to this doctrine of diribution of a geny 
into its ſeveral ſpecies, we muſt alſo refer the diſti. 
bution of a cauſe according to its ſeveral ect; x 


ſome medic.nes are heating, ſome are cooling : or a 1 
ect, when it is diſtinguiſhed by its cauſes, as faith ing; 
is either buz/t upon the divine ene or human, It the 
to this head we refer particular artificial bodies, when Ci. 
they are diſtinguithed according to the matter they are cute 
made of; as a flatue is either of braſs, of marble, Anne 
Wood, &c. and any other 4eings, when they are diſtin. dete 
guiſhed according to their end and deſign; as the fur. its p 
niture of body or mind is either for o1nament or uſe © 
To this head alſo we refer ſuljects when they are divided 8! 
according to their modes or accidents; as men an and 
either merry, or grave, or ſad and modes, when they ¶Mcies 
are divided by their ſubjects, as diſtempers belong to the Ha m- 
uids, or to the ſolid parts of the animal. ver 


It is alſo to this place we reduce the propoſals f q 
difficulty, under its variou: caſes, whether it be in ſpe- 
ulation or practice; as to ſhew the reaſon of ſun- beam 
burning wood, whether it be done by a convex glaſs ord 
concave, or to thew the conſtruction and menſuration of 
triangles, whether you have two angles and a fide 
Pic or two ſides and an angle, or only three ſides 
ere it is neceſſary to diſtribute or divide a difficulty 
into all its cafes, in order to gain a perfect knowledge d 
the ſubject you contemplate. 5 
It might be obſerved here, that Lagicians have ſome 
times given a mark or ſign to diſtinguiſh when it Is 
an integral wile, that it is divided into its parts 0f 
members, or when it is a genius, and wniverfal what 
that is diſtributed into its ſpecies and individuals. The 
rule they give is this; whenſoever the whole idea cal 
be directly and properly affirmed of each part, as a bird 
is an animal, a fiſh is au animal, Bucephalus is a horſe 
Peter is a man, then it is a diſtribution of a genus into 
its ſpectes, 0: a ſpecies into its individuals: But when 
the whole cannot be thus directly affirmed concern; 
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the breaſt, the hand, or the foot is an animal; but we 
tri, ay, the head is a part of the animal, and the foot is 
another part. as, DE 

This rule may hold true generally in corporeal be- 
ri) Mine, or perhaps in all ſubſtances: But when we ſay 
tis me Fear of God is wiſdom, and ſo 15 human civility : 
hen Criticiſin is true learning, and ſo is Phileſophy: To axe- 
acute a Murderer is juſtire, and to ſave and defend the 
„innocent is juſtice too. In theſe caſes it is not ſo eaſily 
in. determined whether an integral whole be divided into 
ur. Wits parts, or an univerſal into its ſpecies: For the fear 
if Go may be called either one part or one kind of wi/- 
dim: criticiſm is one part, or one kind of learning: 
and the execution of a murderer may be called a Jpe- 


an 
hey Mcier of 7u/tice as well as a part of it. Nor indeed 1s it 
tea matter of great importance to determine this contro- 


— 


verſ 7. 


SECT. XI. 
Of an orderly Conception of Things. 


HE loft rule to direct our conceptions is, that 


and juſt order, This is of neceſſary uſe to prevent con- 
fuſion; for, as a trader who never places his goods in 
his ſhop or warehouſe in a regular order, nor keeps the 
accounts of his buying and ſelling, paying and receiv- 
ing ina juſt method, is in utmoſt danger of plunging 


an Wall his affairs into confuſion and ruin; ſo a ftudent' 
rd Who is in the ſearch of truth, or an author or teacher 
e ho communicates knowledge to others, will very much 
q obltrut his deſign, and confound kis own mind or the 


mind 


every part, then it is a diviſion of an integral into its 
ſeveral ſpecies or members; as we cannot ſay the head, 


we ſhould rank and place them in a proper method 
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NP 
mind of his hearers, unleſs he range his ideas in ju 
Gn: -.- - 
If we would therefore become ſucceſsful learners, 
teachers, we mult not conceive of things in a cunfiſy 
heap, but diſpoſe our ideas in ſome certain meth 
which may be moſt eaſy and uſeful both for the u 
derſtanding and memory; aud be ſure as much as my 
be 20 fellow the nature of things, for which many rr 
might be given, viz. | 1 
1. Conceive as much as you can of the eſſential; i / 
any ſubject, before you conſider its accidentals. | on 
2. Survey firſt the general parts and properties of u 7 
ſubject, before you extend your thoughts to diſcouti * 
of the particular & ind or ſpecies of it. * 
3. Contemplate things firſt in their own ſimple u 0 
tures, and afterwards view them in compoſition with of T 
ther things; unleſs it be your preſent purpoſe to ba 
a compound being to pieces, in order to find out ort 19 
ſhew the nature of it by ſearching and diſcovering q m ; 
what /implcs it is compoſed. 125 
4. Conſider the abſolute modes or affections of an . 
being, as it is in itſelf, before you proceed to conſider fit 
relatively; or to ſurvey the various relations in wlid 7 
it ſtands to other beings, &c. | __—_ 
Note, "Theſe rules chiefly. belong to the method il w 
inſtruction which the learned call /ynthetich. Tr 
But in the regulation of our ideas there is ſeldom ¶ atv 
abſolute neceſſity that we ſhould place them in this te, 
the other particular method: it is poſlible in ſom era! 
. caſes that many methods may be equally good; that! 
may equally aſſiſt the RE a8 der and the memory 
to f. ame a method exquilitely accurate, according tally * 5 
the ſtrict nature of things, and to maintain this ac 
racy from the beginning to the end of a treatiſe, ; z 
moſt rare and difficult thing, if not impoſſible, Bun! 
larger account of method would be very improper inti pag 
place, leſt we anticipate what belongs to the folrfeomn 
part of logich, nap 
SECT? 


deed. 
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Theſe fi ve Rules of Conception exempliſied. 


T may be uſeful here to give a ſpecimen of the five 
| ' ſpecial rules to direct our conceptions, which have 
een the chief ſubject of this long chapter, and repre- 
nt them practically in one view. | 

Suppoſe the theme of our diſcourſe were the paſſions 
the mind. B 1 
1% To gain a clear and diftin idea of paſſion, we 
uſt define both the name and the thing. e 
To begin with the definition of the name. We are 
jot here to underſtand the word paſſien in its vulgar 
nd moſt limited ſenſe, as it ſignifies merely anger or 
wy; nor do we take it in its moſt extenſive philoſo- 
hical ſenſe, for the ſuſtaining the action of an agent; 
ut in the more limited philoſophical ſenſe, faſſions ſig- 
ify the various affections of the mind; ſuch as admi- 


ame. N \ 


defined @ ſenſation of ome ſpecial commotion in animal 
ature, occaſioned by the mind's perception of ſome object 
uited to excite that commotion.* Here the genus, or ge- 


oſs, wherein 1 have ſo far varied from this definition as to call 


med by the mind's perception of the objefls, & c. I made this altera- 


ut ion in the deſcription of the paſſions in that book, chiefly to in- 
th F'vde in a more explicit manner the paſſions of deſire and averſion, 
ii which are aQs of volition rather than ſenſations. Yet fince ſome 


there is always a ſenſation of theſe commotions, I ſhall not change 
the definition 1 have written here; for this will agree to all the 


Ged-is the matter of any great importance, Now, 17th, 1728, 


* Since this was written, I have publiſhed a ſhort treatiſe of the 


5 


ation, love, or hatred : this is the definition of the 
We proceed to the definition of the thing. Paſſion 


1 
7 


ral nature of paſſion, is a ſenſation of ſome ſpecial com- 
Foo motion 


hem ſenſible commotions of our whole nature, both ſoul and body occofi- 


ommotions of animal nature attend all the paſſions, and ſince 


paſſions, whether they include any act of volition or not: nor in- 


* 
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motion in animal nature; and herein it agrees wit 
hunger, thirſt, pain, &c. The ential difference d 
it is, that this commotion ariſes from a thought or per. th 
ception of the mind; and hereby it is diſtinguiſhed 100 | 
hunger, thirſt, or pain. - in 
24ly, We muſt conceive of it completely, or ſurve 
the ſeveral parts that compoſe it. Theſe are, (1) Th 
mind's perception of ſome object. (2.) The conſequent 
ruffle or ſpecial commations of the nerves, and blood, and 
animal ſpirits. And, (3.) The ſenſation of this inwarl 
commotien. > | | 
34ly, We muſt conſider it wt eh po in its vu. 
rious properties. The moſt eſſential attributes that 
make up its nature has been already mentioned under T 
the foregoing heads. Some of the moſt conſiderable 
properties that remain are theſe, vix. That paſſion be. to 
longs to all mankind in greater or leſſer degrees: it j by 
not conſtantly preſent with us, but upon ſame certain . by 
caſions: it is appointed by our Creator for various uſeful WM =: 
ends and purpeſes, vix. to give us vigour in the pur. Wi an 
ſuit of what is good and agreeable to us, or in the 
avoidance of what is hurtful ; zt is very proper for aur pe 
flate of trial in this world; it is not utterly to be rooted uf 
out 1 our nature, but to be moderated and govern bu 
according to rules of virtue and religion, &c. tu 
Atbh, We muſt take cognizance of the various Ml !y 
Finds of it, which is called an extenſrve conception of it, Wl pr 
If the object which the mind perceives be very uncon- pr 
man, it excites the paſſien of admiration if the object Wl ur 
appear agreeable, it raiſes love: if the agreeable object an 
B abſent and attainable, it is deſirable : if likely to be Bl pr 
obtained, it excites hope if unattainable, deſpair: if it WM be 
be preſent and poſ/eſſed, it is the paſſion of joy - if Ih it ¶ lic 
excites ſorrow. : if the object be diſagreeable, it caules I fre 
in general hatred; or aver/ion : if it be abſent, and jet 
we are in danger of it, it raiſes our Har? if it be pre-Ml th 


ſent, it is ſarrew and ſadneſs, &c. 

_ © 5thly; All theſe things, and many more which go to 
compoſe a treatiſe on this ſubject, muſt be placed in I cc 
their proper order: A light ſpecimen of which is ex- 
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bited in this ſhort account of paſſion, and which that 
admirable author Deſcartes has treated of at large; 
though, for want of ſufficient experiments and obſerva- 
* tions in natural philoſophy, there are ſome few miſtakes 
| in his account of animal nature. 5 


nent | SECT. XIII. A 
Añ Illuſtration of theſe frue Rules Similitudes. 


ider Us we have brought the firſt part of Lagicł to 
able a concluſion: and it may not be improper here 
. co repreſent its excellencies (fo far as we have gone) 
by general hints of its chief de/ign and uſe, as well as 
oc by a various compariſon of it to thoſe inſtruments which 
ful mankind have invented for their ſeveral conveniences 
ur. and improvements. | „„ 
the The deſign of logick is not to furniſh us with the 
bur perceiving faculty, but only to direct and aſſiſt us in the 
Hed ufe of it: it doth not give us the objects of our ideas, 
aa but only ca/ts ſuch a ligbt on thoſe objects which na- 
ture furniſhes us with, that they may be the more clear- 
ly and diſtinctly known: it doth not add new parts or 
it. properties, to things; but it diſcovers the various parts, 


n. WM properties, relations, and dependencies of one thing 
ect upon another, and by ranking all things under general 
tand /pecial heads, it renders the nature, or any of the 
be properties, powers, and uſes of a thing more eaſygito 


de found out, when we ſeek in what rank of beings it 
lies, and wherein it, agrees with, and wherein it differs 
from others. 3 3 

If any pers would. illuſtrate this, it may be 
thus repreſented. 5 5 | Az 
I. When Logick aſſiſts us toattain aclear and diſtinet 


conception of the nature of things by definition, it is 
: L 3 like 


x26 » LOGICK: Or | Patt, 


like thoſe glaſſes whereby we behold ſuch objects dif. 
tinctly, as by reaſon of their ſmallneſs, or their great 
diſtance appear in confuſion to the naked eye: So the 
teleſcope diſcovers to us diſtant wohders in the hea- 
vens, and ſhews the milky way, and the- brig ht cloudy 
ſpots in a very dark ſky to be a collection of little ſtars, 
which the eye unaſſiſted beholds in mingled confuſion, 
| So when bodies are too ſmall for our fight to ſurvey 
them diſtinctly, then the microſcope is at hand for our 
aſſiſtance, to ſhew us all the limbs. and features 4 the 
moſt minute animals, with great clearneſs and diſtinction. 


II. When we are taught by Logick to view a thing 
completely in all its parts, by the help of divi/ion, it has 
the uſe of an anatomical knife, which diſſects an animal 
body, and ſeparates the verns, arteries, nerves, Muſcles, 
membranes, &c. and ſhews us the ſeveral parts which 
go to the compoſition of a complete animal. 


III. When Logick inſtructs us to ſurvey an object 
comprebhenſively in all the modes, properties, relations, 
aces, and appearances of it, it is of the ſame ufe as a 

_ terreſtrial globe, which —— round on its axis repre- 


- ſents to us all the variety of land and ſeas, kingdoms: 

and nations, on the ſurface of the earth, in a very ſhort 
ſucceſſion of time; ſhews the ſituation and various re- 
lation of them to each other, and gives a comprehenſive 
view of them in miniature. * 


IV. When this art teaches us to diribute any ex- 

10 tf: idea into its different #inds on ſpecies, it may be 
compared to the priſmatict glaſs, that receives the 
| | Fong 11g or rays of light, which ſeem to be uni- 
il form when. falling upon it; but it ſeparates and diſtri- 
b butes them into their different kinds and coleurs, and 
Tanks them in their proper ſucceſſion, ; 
Or, if we deſcend: to ſubdivi ſions, and ſubordinate | 
ranks of being, then d:fributron may alſo be ſaid to 
form the reſemblance_of a natural tree, wherein. - 
ES $1.5 e 
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genus or general idea ſtands for the root or flock, and the 
Cveral IAinds or ſpecies, and individuals, are diſtributed: 
abroad, and repreſented in their dependance and con- 
nexion, like the ſeuveral boughs, branches, and leſſer 

ots. For inſtance, let animal be the root of a 
logical tree, the reſemblance is ſeen by mere inſpection, 


though the root be not placed at the bottom of the page · 


f Philip 464 
James 1 
Man Peter 5 
| Thomas, &c. 
| 11 Trott. 
[Hoſe — L Rd be. 
-- | Squirrel 
| I Maſtiff. 
a Te Spaniel. 
Ne. 7 Greyhound. 
Wy 1 #4 Beagle, c. 


Animals L Fagle Te: 
id Lark ( Engliſb. 

3 Bir Duck — Muſcovy, 
Gooſe, &c. (Hook Bill, Cc. 


| Trout 
Fiſh 2 Whale 
COyſter, Sc. 


. 
o 
5 
- 


(| 


Waſp. 5 
Bee, c. | 
Worm. 

Ant. 1 
Caterpillar, .&c.. 


Flying — 


Infect 3 
I | Creeping —. 


The ſame ſimilitude will ſerve alſo to illuſtrate the- | 


diviſion and ſubdiviſion of an integral whole, into its ſe- 
veral parts. 1 | 25 
When 


ws LOGICK: Or, Part I 


When Logick directs us to place all our ideas in a 
re met had, moſt convenient both for inſtruRion 
and memory, it doth the fame ſervice as the caſes | 
well contrived ſhelves in a large library, wherein Felis 
quarto's oftavo's, and leſſer volumes, are diſpoſed in 
ſuch exact order, under the particular heads of divinig, 
hiſtory, mdthematicks, ancient and miſcellaneons learn- 
ing, &c. that the ſtudent knows where to find every 
book, and has them all as it were within his com- 
mand at once, becauſe of the exact order wherein 
they are placed. | 

The man who has fuch aſſiſtances as theſe at hand, 
in order to manage his conceptions and regulate his ide- 
as, is well prepared to improve his knowledge, and to 
join thoſe ideas together, in a regular manner, by judg- 
ment, which is the ſecond operation of the mind, and 


will be the ſubject of the ſecond part of Logick. 


- 


- 
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THE 
SECOND PART 
or 


Of Judgment and Propoſition. LI 


THEN the mind has got acquaintance with 
things, by framing ideas of them, it proceeds 
tothe next operation, and that is, to compare thefe 
ideas together, and join them by affirmation, or disjoin 
them by negation, according as we find them to agree 
or diſagree. This act of the mind is called Judgment; 
as when we have, by perception, obtained the ideas of 
Plato, 2 e man, innocent, we form theſe judg- 
ments; Plato was a philoſopher; no man is innocent. 
Some writers have aſſerted, that judgment conſiſts in 
a mere perception of the agreement or 3 of 
|: Jaca 


U 
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ideas. ButI rather think there is an act of the will (at 
leaſt in moſt cafes) neceſſary to form a judgment; for, 


though we do perceive, or think we perceive ideas toa- 


gree or diſagree, yet we may ſometimes refrain rom juay. 


ing or aſſenting to the perception; for fear leſt the per. 


ception thould not be ſufficiently clear, and we ſhould 


be miſtaken, and I am well aftured at other times, that 


there are multitudes of judgments formed, and a firm 


aflent given to ideas joined or digqoined, before there 
is any clear conception whether they agree or diſagree; 
and this is the reaſon of ſo many faiſe judgments or mi- 
takes among men. Both theſe practices are a proof 
that judgment has ſemething of the will in it, and doe; 
not merely conſiſt in perceptisn, ſince we ſometimes. 
judge (though unhappily) without perceiving, and ſome- 
times we perceive with immediate judging. | 

As an idea is the reſult of our conception, or ar pre- 


: Ven ſion, ſo a propoſition is the effect of judgment. I he | 


foregoing ſentences, which are examples of the act of 
judginent, are properly called propo/itions. Plato was a 
philaſapher, &c. 

Here let us conſider, 3 

I. The general Nature of a propoſition, and the parts 
of which it is compoſed. 

2. The various Diviſions or kinds of propolitions. 
pPrej udices. | | 

4. General Directions to aſſiſi us in judging aright. 
5. Special Rules to direct us in judging particular 
object . 8 i 5 


CHAP. 


77 ß] 


3. The ſtrings of falſe judgment, or the doctrine of 


mms . 890&H 
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CHAP. I. 


Of the Nature of a Propoſition, and its ſeveral Parts. 


5 


A Propoſition is a ſentence wherein two or more ideas 
or terms are joined or disjoined by one affirmation 
or negation, ae, Plato was a philoſopher : every angle is 


formed by two lines meeting: no man living on earth can 


be completely happy. When there are ever ſo many ideas 


or terms in the ſentence, yet if they are joined or diſ- 


joined merely by one ſingle affirmation or negation, 
they are properly called hut one i $i though they 
may be reſolved into ſcveral propoſitions which are im- 
lied therein, as will appear hereafter. 5 

In diſcribing a propoſition 1 uſe the words terms as 
well as ideas, becauſe when mere ideas are joined in the 
mind without words, it is rather called a judgment; but 
when clothed with words, it is called a propoſition, even 
taough it be in the mind only, as well as when it is 
expreſſed by ſpeaking or writing. | 

There are three things which go to the nature and 
conſtitution of a propoſition, (viz.) the ſubject, the 
predicate, and the copula. . „ 

The ſulject of a propoſition is that concerning which 
any tning is affirmed or denied: So Flato, Angle, Man 
B28. on earth, are the ſubjects of the foregoing propo- 
tions. 8 | 

The predicate, is that which is affirmed or denied of 
the ſubject: ſo ana, bf pg is the predicate of the firſt 
propoſition ; formed by two lines meeting, is the pre- 
dicate of the ſecond ; capable 95 being completely happy, 
is the proper predicate of the third. KR: 
| The 


132 ock; en Part l. 


C. 

The ſubject and predicate of a propoſition taken to. 7 
gether, are called tie matter of it; for theſe are the ma. Wl ;; : 
terials of which it is made. ce 
The Copula is the form of a propoſition; it repreſents cop 

the act of the mind affirming or denying, and it is ex. F 
preſſed by theſe words, am, art, is, are, &c. or, am nt, ou? 
art not, is not, are not, &c. | tert 
It is not a thing of importance enough to create 2 Wl iis 
diſpute, whether the words no, none, not, never, &c, and 
which disjoin the idea or terms in a negative propoſi. Wl ru/: 
tion, thall be called a part of the ſubject of the copuli 1 
or of the predicate. Sometimes perhaps e of t 
moſt naturally to be included in one, and ſometimes in WM the 
in another of theſe, though a propoſition is uſually deno. h. 

' minated affirmative or negative by its copula, as here- hen 
after. 1 | Soc. 
Mete 1. Where each of theſe parts of a propoſitionis Ml /ill 
not expreſſed diſtinctly, in ſo many words, yet they are I ber: 


all underſtood, and implicitly contained therein; as N Wl hav 
crate, diſputed, is a complete propoſition, for it ſigni- WM will 
fies Socrates was diſputing. 80. 1 die, ſignifies Ian Wl nt 
dying. T can write, i. e. I am able to writz, In Latin ſitio 
and Greek one ſingle word is many times à complete Ml diffe 
propoſition. e 3 IRS SS: 
Nite 2. Theſe words, am, art, is, &c. when they of tl 
are uſed alone, without any other predicate, ſignify both ¶ ſame 
the act of the mind judging, which includes the copula, pro 
and ſignify alſo actual exiſtence, which is the predicate ¶ wav 
of that propofition. So Rome is, ſignifies Rome is er. body 
iftent : there are ſome ſtrange monſters; that is, ſ Ml plaii 
 flrange monſters are exiflent: Carthage is no more, i. e. 
Carthage has no being. > 
Note 3. The ſubject and predicate of a propoſition 
are not always to be known and diſtinguiſhed, by the 
placing of the words in the ſentence, but by reflecting | 
duly on the ſenſe of the words, and on the mind and 
| deſign of the ſpeaker or writer: As if I ſay, in Afri. 
ca there are many lions; I mean, many lions are ex- 
iſtent in Africa : Many lions is the ſubject, as exi/tentin | 
| | | Africa 


«4+ 1 


Africa, is the predicate. It is proper for a philoſopher 
% underſtand Geometry; here the word proper. is the 
predicate, and all the reſt is the ſubject; except Ir the 
copula. 7 5 ; 

Net 4. The ſubject and predicate of a propoſition 
ought always to be two different ideas, or two different 
terms; for where both the terms and ideas are the ſame, 
itis called an zndentical propoſition, which is mere trifling, 
and cannot tend to promote knowledge; ſuch as, a 
rule is a rule, or a good man is a goa man. : | 

But there are ſome propoſitions, wherein the ferm 
of the ſubject and predicate ſeem to be the ſame; Yel 
the 1deas.are.not the ſame z nor can theſe be called pure- 
V indentical, or trifling propoſitions ;; ſuch as home it 
home; that is, home is a conventent or SURE place; 
Socrates is Socrates ſtill; that is, the man Socrates is 


ill rr. the hero was not a hero; that is, the 
: 


hero did not ſbetu his courage: what I have written I 
have written; that is, what [wrote I flill approve, and 
will not alter it; what is done is done; that is, it can- 
not be undone. It may be N15 obſerved in theſe propos. 
ſitions the term is &qurvecal, 1 
different idea from what it has in the ſubjed, | 
There are alſo ſome propoſitions wherein the terms 
of the ſubje and predicate differ, but the ideas are the 
fame; and theſe. are not merely. indentical or trifling 
propoſitions ; as impudent is ſhameleſs ;,a billow is a. 
wave; or fluftus (in Latin) is awave; a globe is around 
plained by a definition of the name, or the ideas of a 
definition of the things; and therefore they are by no 


* 


means uſeleſs when formed for this purpoſe . 
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f the various Kinds of Propoſitions.  __ 
Ropoſitions may be diſtributed into various kind, 
according to their ſubje, their copula, their pre- 
dicate, their nature, or compoſitian, their Poſe and their 
evidence; which diſtributions: will be” explained in the 
„ TINGS 13 arr nr 
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Of univerſal, particular, indefinite, and ſingular. Pri 
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Ropoſitions may be divided according to their ſtil 1 
' Jett, into univerſal and particular; this is uſually' WM - 
called a diviſion ariſing from the quantity, . bay 
An wniverſal propoſition is when the ſubject is taken 
according to the whole of its extenſion; ſo, if the ſub." 
ject be a genus, or a general nature, it includes alf its 
ſpecies or kinds: If che ſubject be a ſpecies; it ineludes WY - 
All its individuals. This umverſality is uſually ſight- pl 
fied by theſe words, all, every, no, none, or the like; as, | 
all men muſt die: no man is Almighty: every creaturt Al 
had a beginning. | 54 
A particular propoſition is when the ſubject is not ta- 5 
ken according to its whole extenſion; that is, when the WM tc 
term is limited and reſtrained to ſome one or more of ti 
thoſe ſpeczes or individuals, whole general nature it - | 


* 
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preſſes has tas not. to all; 7570 this is uſually de- 
noted by the words, ſome, many, a ff gg. there are which, 
&c. as ſome birds can ſing 2 men ate truly xa 
there are parrots 4051 il talk a ar rr e "+ 8 

Under the general name of uni ver ſal propeſutions, we 

may juſtly include thoſe that are fingular, ane for 
ih: "oſt part thoſe that are indefinite alſoG. 

A fi ſugular propoſition is when the ſubjectis 1 
or individual term or idea: as Deſcartes. was an in 
genious philgſopher: Sir J wy Newton has far exceeded 
al his 1778 ers: The Palate at Han ten- Cnurt is a 
leaſe ant dwelhing © This day is very, cold. © The ſubje&t 


"here int be taken according to the whole of its exten- 
005 becauſe being an individual it can extend only to 


one, and'it muſt therefore be regulated dy the laws of | 
univerſal ropoſs tions. 1 
An indefinite propoſe tion is when no VE, Abe 1 
univerſality or particularity is prefixed to a ſudject, 
which is in its own nature general; as a planet 15 euer 


| changing. Its Place; 3 angels are noblecre 7 N Now, this 
ſort of propoſition, eſpecially when it 


cribes-the'na- _ 
ture of beine is uſually bunte univevſal alſo; and 
it ſuppoſes the ſubject 19 be taken in its whole exten- 
ſion; for, if there Roe any planet which did not change 
its place, or any angel that was not a noble creature, 


t thele propoſitions would not be ſtrictiy true 


Ver in order to ſecure us agalnft m ſtake in judging 


of univerſal partitulat, and fudefnit: 8 it 
is neceſſary to make theſe following wean n 


Na -Die: 


11. Concerning univerſal propoſitions. * 0s Hit CL. 
* Note 1. Univerſal terms may either denote * meta- 


thi cal, a phyfical,'or a moral univerſality.” | 


A metaphyſical or mathematical uni ves ality * when - 
all the particulars containgd under any ee have 


the ſame predicate belonging to them, without an be ex- 


ception Whatever; or whenithe predicate is ſo eſſential 


to the univerfal ſubſect, that it deſtroys tlie very na- 


ture of the Nes to de without it; bs all circles have ; 


- + 
N 
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a center and circumference z all ſpirits in their own ug. 
he ture are immortal. 9 at 22-008 
A phyſical or natural univerſality is when, accordiry 
| to the order and common courte of nature, 2 predicat 
may be ſome accidental and, preternatural exceptions; 
as, al, men uſe words to expreſs their thoughts, yet dun 


brees to 


all rar 4 
[ the old Romans 


fingular concl-! 
net 


ugh it may 


e en a ſub- 
univerſal. 


144 
& 


and alone, | 

© Inſtances of a collefrve 22 are ſuch as theſe: 
All theſe, Apples, will fl a buſhel. all the hours of the 
night are ſufficient for ſſeep: all the rules of grammar 
_  ,,0verload the memory. In theſe, propoſitions it is evi- 
dent, that the 1 n belongs not to the individual 
Separately, but to the whole collective idea; for we 
cannot affirm the ſame predicate, if we change tbe 
word all into one, or into ęvery; we cannot ſay the y- 
ple, or every apple will fill a buſhel, &c. Now, ſuch 
collective idea, when it becomes the ſubject of a propol | 

| tiom 
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tion, ought to be eſteemed as one ſingle thing, and 
this renders the propoſition ingular or indefinite, as we 
ſhall ſhew immediately. FREE... 
| "A'uiftributtive univerſal will allow the word all to be 
changed into every,. or into one; and by this means is 
diffinguiſhed from a collective. 
Inſfances of a diſtributivt univerſal are the moſt 
common on every occafion; as, all men are mortal; 
every man is.a inner, & c. But in this ſort of uni ver- 
ſal there is à diſtinction to be made, which follows: 
in the next remart. 8 240% 5 S 
Nate 3. When an wniverſal term is taken diſtribu- 
tively, ſometimes it includes all the individuals: con- 
tained in its inferior ſpecies: As when I ſay every 
fetneſt hus a tendency to death; I mean, every indivi- 
dual lickneſs, as well as every find. But ſometimes it 
includes no more than merely each ſpecter or kind" as 
when the Evangeliſt ſays, Chrif healed every diſeaſe, . 
of "every diſeaſe twas healed by Chrift ; that is, every 
kind of diſeaſe, The firſt of theſe logicians call the 
diſtribution of an univerſal in ſingula generum 5 the laſt 
is a diſtribution in genera ſingulorum. But either of 
them, joined to the ſubject, render a propoſition 
univerſal,” IN 13 of AV We: Winner nd 
Mete 4. The univerſality of a ſubject is often 
reſtrained by a part of the predicate: as when we ſay 
all men learn wiſdom by experience the univerſal ſub- 
ject, all men is limiteũ to ſignify only, all theſe men wha 
learn wiſdom. The ſcripture al uſes this ſort of 
guage, when it ſpeaks of all men being juſtified by the 
right. ene, Rom. v. 18. that is, a men who - 
are juſtified obtain it this wa. 
Obſerve here, that not only A metaphyſical or natur 
al, but a moral univerſality alſo is oftentimes' to be re- 
ſtre ned by a part of predicate; as when we ſay, al 
Dutch are good ſeamen : allitle Italians are ſubtle 
pelitictans 3 that is, thoſe amon the Dutch that are 


- 


ſeamen are good ſeumen; and thete among the Italians, 
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who are. politicians, are ſubtle , politicians, i. e. they 
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Mete 5; The univerſality, of a term is many times 
reſtrained by the particular time, place, circuniſtanc, 


8-3-2 


&c. or the deſign of the ſpeaker ; as if we are in the 


city of London, and ſay, all the weavers went, to preſent 
their petition 5, we mean only all the | wok 2 
in the city. So, when it is ſaid in the goſpel, all men 
did marvel, Mark v. 20, it reaches on 
men, who heard of the miracles of our Saviour. 

Here alſo it ſhould be ET that a moral univer. 
ſality is reſtrained by time, place, and other circumflan. 
ces, as well as a natural; ſo that by theſe means the 
word all ſometimes does not extend to a tenth part of 


thoſe who at firſt might ſeem to be included in that 


One accafion of theſe difficulties and ambiguities, 
that belong to RR propoſitions, is the common 
humour and temper of mankind, who generally haye 
an inclination to magnify their ideas, and to talk 
roundly and nee concerning. any thing they 
ſpeak of; which has introduced univerſal, terms of 
ſpeech into cuſtom and habit, in all nations and 
all languages, more than nature or reaſon would 
dictate; yet When this cuſtom is introduced, it is not 
at all improper to uſe this ſort of language in ſolemn 
and ſacred writings, as well as in familiar diſcourſe. 


II. Remarks concerning indefinite propoſitions. 
Vote 1. Propoſitions carrying in them univerkl 
forms of expreſſion may ſometimes drop the note of 
univenſality, and become indefinite, and yet retain the 
ſame univerſal ſenſe, whether metaphy/ical, natural, ot 
mara;, whether collective or diſtributive. 
Me may give inſtances of each of theſm. 
+ Metaphyheal ; as, 1a: circle has a center and circun- 
ſerence. Natural: as, beaſts. have four feet. Moral; 
as, negroes arg ſtupid creatures. Collective; as the 


apple 
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ſome murtherers : Unleſs we ſhoul 
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mortal. 
Note 2. 0 f are many caſes wherein a collective 


idea is expte a pro by an indefinite term, 
ind that Po hopes it Liga propor 5 or 745 % of the 
ſub iect;, as well as he it 7 8 ſome paſt matters 

fan; asf a8 7 ſets ko gaed 0 ar, he will ive a charm- 
Y praſbeci; this mui e . a collech ior of ferry for 
one makes, no . proſpe n makers of fact this is 
more evident and frequent; as, The Romans overcame 
the Gault : The robbers ſurrounded the coach : The wild 


1926 ſe flew ouer the Thames, in the Ven of a wedge. . | All 


e are collective ſubj ects. 


Nite 3. In e propoſiti ons, the lungen! is y 


reſtrained” by, the predicate, or by the pecial time N 


place, or e as well as in Leden 
which are expreſsly univerſal ; as, 7 Chineſes are 
ingenious fult-weavers, i. e. thoſe Chineſes, which are 


ll weavers are ingenious at their work. The ffars ap- 
pear to us when the twilight is gone. This can ſignify 


no more than, the ars which are above our horizon. 
Mete 4. All theſe reſtrictions tend to reduce fome 

indefinite propoſitions Amoſt into 8 as "wil 

appear under. the next eevagks. & 5 


III. Remarks concerning RN ae. 5 
Nate 1. A particular propiſition may lometimes. be 
expreſſed inde finitely, without my note of particularity 
prefixed to the ſubject ; as, in met of conſulon, laws 
are. not executed : men, of Uirth ne no a graced, and 


murtherers eſcape ; i. g. ſome, laws, eme men of virtue, 
| this language a 


ſo far, 
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PR ene, *nd' when 

90 ributive, 2 th Plan number may be. cha ang. 
ed into the Angus 5 1. if the predicate will” agree th. 
one ſingle WOT it is a di Hardie idea; "BE not It's is 
collective 1 F-2 WU 4199 7A 


8 5 \ 


” 


| is. 
Gen. 3 II. Vnve /al ah 200 ; ed, mne 


plural. number, ſuch. AS, 255 | 


ſome,” few, many, 
when they are taken! n their MMMribuliv' ſenſe; re ba 


ſeveral | el. idea,; and when they are thus affxed to 
the ſubject of a propoſition, "refider that'proportion — 
verſal. or particular, according to the r 

e or 5 terms affixed, oo Tags "P F 


k F3&. 44%"F$Y 


"Gen. Rem Univerſal and e bern l 
the; N 2 eh, 1 8 in their. eollakfip⸗ ſenſe, e 


Wien E t'generally one collective 3 * WF 

g nne led id, U. thus repreſented (unbe- 
8 05 wands or particular terins) as' the fubject of 
a propoſition which  defcriles. the natur re of a thing, it 
properly makes either a "fin ular or an Lahe ro- 
4 in for the words, 415 15 a. fet G | 80 — 
hen denote the” a e 0 the pro Ad 'but 'afe 
DE OP merely a as tems. Which att | WY eB 
als together,. in "a to compoſe one collb#ive" idea 
bbſerve che ſe 5 7 alt "the. cue red ire the g arden 
would 1 7085 4 lane 7251 15 e. thi one collection of 
ſycomores which 142 Anguldr- idea. Sum ef the f. 
compres in thega den Jule make a 8 rove. Hyco- 
mores would mat; 2 4 er age In th aſt the fab. 
Wet 18 ile! indefi1 nite th r "vi ular,” Bit he is very e- 


vident, 9 in 14 8 of of cheſe p. opotitions the predicate 
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"can only, belong to a collebtin {oh A and therefore the 
{ubj ect muſt be eſteemed Ac . | 
| Mi this collettive idea 05 er  rereente by = niver- 


al or 715 terms) be uſed in mat- 
| ” , PIT £2 En! wy -generall Fr to e Jingu 

r i 2 ers the propolition ſingular 

the ſe We of Alexander made but a little 7 
Mae, vanghiſbed the large ar Fall Darius foo | 
grenadiers, in the camp, Phendered all the ellen 


fun,. 0 

| Mow, we have dene ira propoſition de- 
ſeribing the, N La has an indefinite el 
i is generally to, ed univerſal i in its pfopo- 
ſtionable ſenſe ; and IF ic bas a a ſin 123 ſubjecs, in its 
5 7 ble ſenſe; it is 125 ranken with 
univerja 

| AR all; muſt be forces to confels, that ned 
guage of W 25 and the i ig gs ſpeech are ſo ex- 
9 5 Various, that that it is "hard o reduce them toa 
few rules; and if we would gain A Juſt and preciſe. idea 
of er e particular, and indefinite expreſſion, 
we muſt not only conſider the F idiom of the 
language, but the time, the place, the occaſion, , the 
circumſtances of the matter, ſpoken of ; and thus pene- 
trate as far as en e Ken of the 1 sak 


Miter. * 
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| EN a a propoſiti tion is don ie with i 85 
„ t s £ W. it may be divided into affirma- 
tive and negative for it i is the copula, that j joins or di 
joins the two ideas. Others call this a diviſo on of 
propoſitions . to their quality. FR 


en AO ATM H OY CK: On, „ Tx 
1 1 0 native pro ot ion 1 s when the idea of the Pre. | 
dans 


ppoſed tô 4 rg s the idea the be by 
and i is joined ta it bye whe" A 4"73, 01 1 55 
the cp 0 8 S A n de, by." 


144 5 Af 11 175 0 agree with. 
b the” 5 17 7 
the Nong eee, Mi 2 9 
Or, Mo ma is 9 85 A ar 'a Hr matid 2 bs ofi jen 
| Wbaidre's thing to belong to 5 Gig i 
| "To. wifte them in thought and' word": In "ph 
90 eee eee eee 
'A fie Tooth ſbnidutfin ing Bad, that tis gets or thin 
ate f dt be d i$joined a Well 48 olneck by 4 8 Cop 
hut if we can büt ſuppoſe the hegative Par E800 


"really belong to the Lapide of negative propolitians, it 
Takes, 2 295 the E of the e e ; 'and to 


ſofte ' we may confider_that'the —_ 
1 maß be e prop 7 0 to be joined 13 a; 

Tie 5 as 4 e 1 e weelfee paröklek 5 
ee. 0 Logich, though they are dis) Je in their 
elle and ſig nification. 'Evety. Yin, who has leatiel 
his" ac, knows wer are fuch ho as Li 

Juntfie, conjun@Hons, was Þ 's | 
ith Seyeral things 2 are worth our notice on this ſubje, 
as Ab Me As there are forme tern, of Words; "and 

| ideas (as I have ſhewn before) concerning which l b 
hard to determine whether they are negative or poſitive; 
ſo there are ſome propoſitions concerning which it may 
be difficult to ſay, Whether ey affirm or deny : 25, 
when we ſay, Plato was no fool: Cicero was no un. 


fel, ful orator : Caper 1 3 no 8 to Mu uſcouy : a1 
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2d Note, In Latin and Engliſh two negatives joined 
n one ſentence make an affirmative ; as when we de- 
lare, no man is not mortal; it is the ſame as though: 
e ſaid, man is mortal, But in Greek, and oftentimes 
in French, two negatives make but a ſtronger denial. 
3d Mete. 16 the mere negative term, neh, be added 
to the copula of an univerſal affirmative propolition, 
it reduces it to, a particular negative; as, all men gre 
nt tue, ſignifies the fame as, For men are not wiſb. 
Alt Nyte, In all affirmative propoſitions; the pidi 
ate is taken Tn its whole comprehenſion; that is, every 
eſſential part and attribute of it is 'affirthed''concerning” 
the ſubject; as when I ſay, a true chriſtian is an homgſi 
man, every thing that belongs to hone/ty is affirmed 
concerning a r "Ohriftra Nevin! 5 cf 
th Note. In all Megdtive pre poſitions : the cells 
js taken in its*Whol&extenfion;” that is, every ſpecies 
and individual, that is contained in the general idea“ of 
the predicate, is utterly denied concerning the ſubject: 
ſo, in this propoſition, à {p:rit is an animal, we ex- 
clude all forts And Kinds; 404 particular aninul 
ſoever, from'the idea of a jpirit\ © R et wink 
From theſe, two laſt remarks we may derive this in- 
ſerence, at we ought to attend to de 2 
lenſon of our ideas, and to the aniverſal erregfünef 
them, as far as we have proper capacity for it, before 
we grow too confident in out affirming or denying any 
thing, which may have the leaſt darkneſs; doubt, or 
difficulty attending it: it is the Want of his attention 
that betrays us into many miſtalees. . 
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Univerſal Negative. „n 

I. Particular A rmatiyxe. ie E 
| C Particular Negoure- Abi igt to 

n e theſe, o Fan Nymes— Ae ai 


Fi Yy . Negat E. verum „ 1 


Negat O, ſed eee neo. | 


1125 1 21 r { 91901; TILE 1 0 
"This may be n by chaſes le, wal 0 
and. Tree. W * IF +116 % £1138 or 
Ed. ge t ain en fil 
A Every Vine ines 1% Tree. - es wes 
'E No Fine is Tree. 
„ is.a Tres. 31 23: ob 19236 ie 
O Some Vine is nat a Tree. e 
The Logicians of the ſchools have written many 
large trifles concerning the oppoſition and conver fin | 
of propoſitions. It will be ſufficient here to give 2 © 
few brief hints of theſe things, that the learner ma ſit 
not be utterly i ignorant of them. = 
| Propoſition g * 
® The Reader ſhould remember 
ing to its quav/ity is called ember hers that » prop 2 date - 
to its quality, it is either affirmative or negative, | Ns 


0 Some Vine is not | 


. 
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Propoſitions which are made of the ſame ſubject arid 
predicate are ſaid to be oppoſite, when that which is de- 


5 in one is affirmed in the other, either in whole. or 
in part, without any conſideration, whether the propo- 


ſitions be true or no. 
If they differ both in quantity and qualiey they are 

laid to be contradictory; as . Wy 

A Every Vine 154 1 
Hr n : i eit Theſe can, never. 8 both true, or 


both falſe at the kene. time. 


py 3 a 
If two een differ in quality | they are. contra- 
ies s,, 1A : | A e 
A Every Jane is, Ne ents rs O's e . 
a Tree.” i! pic { Theſe can never be both, true, toze- 
E V Vine it a ther, but they may be both Mile. 
7 res..." 1 ? 1 3 11 


If two partiaulat propoſitions differ i in quality, chey 


are ſubcontraries. © | 
1 Some Vine is a- Theſe may be both true together, | 


Dee e but they can never be both 
O Some Vine is C afilſe „ ( 
not 2 Tree. a 


Both Le and univerſal propoſitions. has a- 


gree in quality, but not in quantity, are 8 


tern, though theſe are not properly ee 0 
A Every Vine is a Tree. 1 be 
1 Some Vine is a Tree. 288 
Or thus, «4-73 
E No Vine i 16 4 Tov: 55 7 
O Some Vine is not a Tree. 

The canons of ſubalternate propoſitions are uſually 
reckoned theſe three, viz. (1.) If an univerſal propo- 
ſition be true, the particular, will be true alſo, but not 
on the contrary. - And (3.) If a particular propoſition 
be falſe, the univerſal muſt be falſe, but not on the 


contray. ( 3»): $ubaltern, propoſitions, whether un 


ſal or particular, may: ſometimes be. both > dt and 
ſometimes both falſe. 4 h 10 
1 be 2 


146 | LO 1 CK: Or, Part Il ö 
The converſion of propoſitions is when the ſub jet cat 
and predicate change their places with prefervations pr, 
the truth. This may be done with conſtant certainty | By 
in all univerfal negatives and Ns affirmatives; 3 Ko 
no pirit is an animal, may converted, 20 animal i; a0 
a ſpirit ; and ſome tree T3 a vine, may be convetted, at 
Jome vine is atree, But there is more formal rriflng BY 
in this ſort of diſcourſe than there is of ſolid improve. pre 
-ment, becauſe this ſort of. — ＋ ariſes, merely from the 
the form of words, as conn in a propoſition) dic 
OY rather than from the matter. pre 
Vet it may be uſeful ts obſerve, that there ate ſome I ver 
propoſitions, which by reaſon of the ideas or matter u the 
which they are compoſed may be converted with con. Wl ½ 
ſtant truth: ſuch are thoſe propoſitions whoſe predi. Wl ©!» 
cute is a nominal or real definition of the ſubject, pas ; 
difference of it, or a property of the fourth kind, or a Wl W. 
L ſuperlative degree of any property or quality what. 00 
ſoever, or in ſhort, whereſoe ver the predicate and the WW oh 
ſubject have exactly the ſame extenſion or the fame . b 
| comprehenſion ; as, every vine is a tree bearing grapes; be 
4 and every tree bearing grapes is a vine: religion is the * 
ol -trueſt wiſdom, and the true/! wiſdom is religion: Fuliu gl 
= Ceſar was the fit emperor of Rome; and the firſt En. * 
| peror % Rome was Julius Ceſar. Theſe ate the pro- 0 
poſitions which are properly W ag _ _ are ſch 
called. reciprocal pr Wye ſrions. Bars 
by 
BEE 1 cat 
1 SET. IV. i of; 
1 ES tin 
1 X | | glo 
H 
e pure 120 madal «Prog Hons. | ; " 
Nether diviſion 3 propoſitions en 05 40. dal 
WT laſtick writers, is into pure and modal. This WW 


ma; be called (for Ane ſake)adivition'accordin 
to ihe predicate, | 
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When a propoſition ra expreſſes that the predi- 
cate is connected with the ſubj 


the predicate is connected with the ſubject, it is called 
a modal propoſition; as, when I ſay, it is neceſſary that 
true chriſtian ſhould be an honeft man. ©: 


Logical writers generally make the madality of this 
propolition to belong to the cepula, becauſe it ſhews 


the manner. of the connexion between ſubject and pre- 


dicate. But if the form of the ſentence, as a /ogical 
propoſition, be duly conſidered, the made itlelf js the 


very predicate of the propoſition, and it muſt run thus 
that a true chriſtian ſhould be an honeſt man 1: a neceſſary 
thing, and then the whole primary propolition is in- 
cluded in the ſubject of the modal prpoſition. 


There are four modes of connecting the predicate 
with the ſubject , which are uſually reckoned upon this 
occaſion, (vix.) neceſſity and contingency, vhich ate twa 
oppolites ; poſſibility. and impoſſibility, which are alſo 
two oppoſites; as, it 15 — 3 that a globe ſhould. 

0 


be round; that a globe be made of 1wood or glaſs, is an 


unneceſſary or. contingent thing: it is impoſſible that a 
globe ſhould be ſquare : it is poſſible that a globe may be 


. 


mate of water. _ 


With regard to the modal propoſitions. which the 
ſchools have introduced, I would make theſe two re- 


9 


marks: | 
Remark 1. Theſe propoſitions in Engliſb are formed 


by the reſolution of the words, nu] be, might not be, 
can be, and cannot be, into thoſe more explicate forms 


of a logical copula and predicate, is neceſſary, is con- 


tingent, is peſſible, is impoſſible: For it is neceſſary that a 


% 


globe Hhauld be round, ſignifies no more than that a globe 


Remark 2 Let it be noted, that this quadruple mo- 
dality is only an enumeration. of the natural.modes\or . 
manners whezein the predicate is connected with the 
| ns * ſubject : 


c 


ect, it is called a pure 
repoſition; as, every true Chriſtian. is an honeſt. man. 
But when it includes alſo the way and manner wherein 


i 
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abject: we'mizht' alfo deſcribe ſeveral meral and civil 
moles of connecting two ideas together (viz.) awful. 
neſs and rnlawſulneſs, conventency and inenvenienty 
&e. whence we may form ſueh modal propeſitions as theſt; 
It is unlato/ an po any perſon to kill an innocent man: It 
is lawful fer iet 'to re Yeſb in Lent: Jo tell a, 
thats oy e ig expedient: Por a man to be en 
io bis neighbouy is very convenient, kcc. 
"There are ſeveral other modes of ſpeaking whereby x 
- predicate is connected with a ſubject: ſuch as, it #' 
certain, it is doubtful, it is probable, it is improbables' it 
i agreed, it is granted, it is ſaid by the ancients, it it 
wyhitten; &. all n will form other Kinds: of modal' 


prope tions. ; 82 8) een 
t whettier the modulity be MOMTY moral, &c," 
yet in all theſe propoſitions it is the meds is the proper 
predicate, and all the reſt of the propoſitions, except 
the eopula'(or word 75) belongs to the ſußject; and thus” 
eh6y bobome p ure propoſitions of a complex nature, of | 
which we ſha}! treat in the the next feftion, ſo that e 
no great need of making modal, a diſtinct fort. "ag 
here are many little ſubtleties which the ſchools ace" | 
Pris us with concerning the converſion and kgs win 
and eguipollencr of theſe modal propolitions, * ſuited: 
to the Latin or Greet tongues, rather than the Engliſh 
and fit to pais away the time of a” Student rather thay. 
to-earich his unde ſtanding. en 
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THEN we conſider the nature "of br 2% TY 
"2 © together with the /#rmation of nd "the" 
Mite ral whereof they are made, we has them into 
Nj G :gle arid compaund.. q 
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A Angle pro on. is that which has but one ſubject 
and 8 but if it has more ſubjects or chk 

predicates, it is called a compound propoſition, and in- 
leed it contains two or more pro itions in it. 

. A fingle propoſition (which is alſo called categorical ) 
may, be divided again into, ample and complex. x 8 
A purely fimple profpeion is that whok ſubject and 
pews are made up of ſingle terms; as virtue is de. 
firabl e © every 101 nitent 1s pardoned: no man is innocent. 

When the ſubject or predicate, or both, are made 
up of complex deln, it is called a complex propoſ tion;. if 
as, every ſincere penitent is pardoned 3 virtue is Aefirable 
or its otun Juke; ; noman alive is perfettly innocent; | 

If the term which is added to the fubject of a com- 
plex propoſition be either eſſential 5 any way neceſſary 
toit, then' it is called explicative, fi Fran ws, only explains 
the ſubject; as, every moral man is a ſen of "doen. 

But if the term added to make up the complex ſubject 

does not neceſſarily or. conſtantly belong to it, then it 
is deteyminative, and limits the ſubject to a particular 
part of its extenſion 3 as, every pious man ball be hap- 
fy. In the firſt propoſition. the word mortal is merely 
explicative : in the ſecond propoſition the word pious. 


is determinative. / 48 % „ 


Here note, that whatſoever may be affirmed or deni-- 


ed concerning any ſubject, with an explicative addition, 
may be alſo affirmed or denied of that ſubject without 
it; as we may boldly ſay, every. man it a ſon of Adam, 
as well as every mortal man : but it is not ſo, where 
the addition is determinative ; for we cannot ſay, every 
man ſhall be happy, though every pious man "ſhall be ſo. 

In a complex propoſition the predicate or ſubject is. 
ſometimes made complex by the pronouns who, which, 
wi to —_ Kc. N make another propoſition Eo 
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ai are » oppoſe e woe fing/e ideas to com- 

25 1 0 piopoſitions are diſtinguiſhed in z the fog manner: The 

Engliſh ang in this reſpect having ſome advantage above the- 

(wm ff e SuaBes, which have no uſual word. to diſtingviſh, Jingle: 
ples 
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as every men, who is pious, Rull be da Pula 
- whoſe Sirname was Cœſar, overrame ee ny bog * — | 


Which are tranſparent, have many pores 

a is called he 5907 'of 0 * Sth my "at. 
tional propoſition is called an indigent 25 ſtion. Buy 

1 is Nill to be efteemed'in this -caſt merely 'as a part of 

the complex term; and the truth or falſhood of the 

whole complex propoſition | 18 not to be jadged by the 


0 truth or falſhood of the incident prep?ſition,"b t of the. 


._ connexion of the whole ſubject with the predigte. 
For the be OI ropolition may, be Falſe, and abſurd, 
or ny 6 poſſible, aud pz. the whole complex. propoſition 
may . be 35 be, as 4 
over i Gon ne 
Beſides this, complexion EI belongs t ta.the ae 
or predicate, logical writers uſe to ſay, 7 53 is a con. 
xian which may fall upon the copula. alfa; but this 
have accounted for in the fectian concerning modal 
ftiens ;, and indeed it is nay of, GR Waal 
| hate . N. Bice s or here. 


5 A Propoſition u Wade up. on to or mor. 
A — or predicates, or both; and it contans 


expreſ id, c 7200 concealed and i lied. | 
ſort of compound HE tions. are thoſe 
2 b e compoſition is expreſſed and evident, an 
they are diſtinguiſhed" into theſe” fix Kinds, 1610 
capulative, urge conditionsl, cell, e ves an 
diſcretive. b G: "#4 4 


1% Which has, wipges 580% 


PY ac i o nn nme 
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ſubjects or predicates connected by affirmative or nega- 
tive conjunctions; as #iches and  Bonors are tempta- 
tions to Pride: Cæſar conquered the Gauls and ths Bris 
tons: neither geld nor jewels will purchaſe immortality. 
Theſe propoſitions are evidently compounded; for each 
of them may be reſolved into two propoſitions, ( vix. } 


rither hre temptations pride, and POMOP is a Peingtation 


# pridey and ſo the reſt. 


The truth of \eepulative' propoſitions depe nds upon 
the truth of all the parts of them; for, if 22 had 


conquered the Gaul, and not the Britons,. or the Bri- 
tnt and not tñe Gaulle, the ſecond” copulative propoſi- 
fon had not been true. 5 10 
Here note, thoſe rojo gels; neh cannot be re⸗ 
ſolved into two or more ſimple propoſitions, are not 
cupulati ve, though two or more ideas be con- 
nected and coupled- by ſuch conjunctions, either in the 
fubjecr or predicate; as, 7209 and three makes five: 


Majefty. and meekneſs'do not often meet: The Sun, 


Moon, and Stars are not all to be oven at once. © Such 
propoſitions are to be eſteemed merely complex, becauſe. 
the predicate cannot be affirmed of each frngle ſubject, 


| but only of all them together as a collective fubject. 


II. Dis unctiue  propoſ tion are when' the parts are 
dijoingd, or oppofed to one another by disjunctive 
particles; as, it ir either day. or night; the weather is 
either in d rainy: quantity: is either length, breadths.. 
or depth.” 

The truth of digqjunctives depends on the "neceſſary - 
ind immediate oppoſition of the parts; therefore only 
the laſt of theſe examples is true; but the two firſt are 
not ſtrictly true, beeauſed twilight is a medium between 
day and ae; and dry, 2 Li ern is a e bes 
tween, 1 ſhining and reining. . 


R. Cn or 3 ae, are thoſe 
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1 Copulative *pyopofrivnrare-thefewhich have more · 


whoſe parts arg united by the. conditoral particle fx” 


__ _ 
” o \ — — 
— — 


= wo 


1 
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1 
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| 


| 182 | loc rex. N 0 Patt II. 
as, If the fun were fixed. the earth muft moves. IH rler 
I fe 2 no ſmoke. ot 10 Li 


Note, The firſt part of theſe propoſitions, or tha 


wherein the condition is contained, is called the aute- 


cedent, the other is called the conſequent... 
The truth of theſe propoſitions. depends not at al 
on the truth and falſhood of their two parts, but on 


the truth of the cannexian of them; for each part of 
them may be falſe, and yet the whole propoſition true; 


as, if there be no es e Hos be 10 Jon 
Tamas 


IV. Cauſal prope . are 8 two R 
are joined by cauſ⸗ particles; as, houſes vere nat built 


that hey might be defiroyed; Rehoboam aaf , be 


cauſe he Fellowed evil counſel. __ N 
The truth of a cauſal Propoſition ariſes not from tl 


truth of the parts, but from the cauſal influence that 
the one part of it has upon the other ; for both parts 


may be true, yet the propoſition falſe, if one part be 
not the cauſe of the other, EZ 
Some Logicians refer reduplicative propoſitions. to this 


place ; as, Men confedered as men, are n, crea: 
zures, ie. becauſe they are men. early ts Ho lb 20d 


V. Relative prupgſitiant have their parts FORE? by 
ſuch particles, as expreſs a relation or compariſon of one 
thing to another; as, 4uhen. you are. filent, I will eek; ; 
as much as, you ate worth, Ja much. yau ſhall 1 be efteen 
as is the Father ſo is the Son ; where there is no tale 
wearers contention will ceafe. 


- Theſe are very much a-kin_t to addon propoſ. 


tons, and the truth of them depends 00 . ee 


of their connexion. 


VI. Diſiretive _ fins are ſuch 8 varions 


and . ene Jut . are 3 \whoſe | 


les tut, 


1417 
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though, yet, &c.; as, in may change their cli- 
mate; but not their tem per ; Job WAas ee though # 
pts rief avs great. 15 
The — and goodneſs of a 4 7 retive e en 0 
on lepends on the truth of both parts, and their contra- 
acdoa to one another; for, though both parts ſhould 
l be true, yet if there be no ſeeming oppoſition between 
. them, it is an uſeleſs aſſertion, though we cannot call 
bi it a falſe one 3 as, Deſcartes avas a philoſopher, yet he 
= FT Bar ; the Romans were valiant, bh, they 
* WM jute Latin; both which propoſitions are ridiculous, 
for want of a ſeeming oppoſition between the parts. 
Since we have declared wherein the truth and. Falſ- 
lad of theſt compound propoſitions» conſiſt, it is: proper 
alſo to give ſome intimations how any of theſe propo- 
ſtions, when they are falſe, may be oppoſed or contra-" | 
Gate. . 
All compound propoſitions, except 3 and 
diſcretives, are properly denied or contradicted when 
the negation affects their conjunctive particles; as, it 
the dunstire propoſition aſſerts, it is either day or 
6 night, The opponent ſays, it ic not either day or night: 
| of it is not bees” af that it ſhould be either tay or night; 
| ſo the hypothetical propoſition: is denied 8 ſaying, it: 
ther not . that ue 780 8 _—_ Us the fun be 
ell. 9 BY eo e, I THIOL eu 
*. Abo ARE may be contridifind alſo: 10 | 
den Nuß all the parts; as, iti it neither day nor night. 
e "pro ten may be denied or o pod 
10e ; vhen either part of the pro- 
. is denied 3 1 | irmuſt be falſe if either part be 
fuſe : but the deſign of the propoſition being to thew' 
the cauſal connexicn of the two parts, each part s/fup- 
poleck to be true, and" Iris not properly conträticted 
52 cauſal propoſitiod, umleſs one at of it be Wp ere 
to be the cauſe of the other | 
As for eopitlatiors and 2288 becauſe theirnaith, | 
deperid more on the truth of „n — 
4 ele 


r WF VT. OST |; yiw{s 
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theſe may be oppoſed or denied as many ways, as the | 
parts of which they are compoſed may be denied; * 


this copulative propoſition, Riches and honour + are 
temptations to pride, may be denied by ſaying, Riches 


are not temptations, .though honour may be: or, | hotour ii 


not a temptation,” though riches may be; or he richer. 


nor honour are temptations, &c. | 


So this diſcretive propoſition, Job a Was argatint, though 


his. grief 4avas great, is denied by ſaying, - Fob was nt 
patient, though his grief was great ; or, Job awas pati- 


ent, but his grief vv not great : ors Job * not Naben 
nor aas his grief grent. 

We proceed now to the facing fort of conpoerd por- 
poſitions, viz. ſuch whoſe compzſition i not expreſſed, 


but latent or concealed, yet a ſmall attention will find 


fl propoſitions included in them. Such are theſe that 
ollow: 
1. Excluſives; as, The piout man alone it Fong bi 
onh Sir Iſaac Newton could ind out true philgfophys'\ - \- 
2 Exceptives, as, None of the ancients but Plats well 
defended the foul's  inmartals 885 | The ne worhy 
| none but God. * 


3. Domperttives; as, ain: its the oreateff nee, *. 


Turk was fiercer than the Spaniards at Mewicoc 
Here note, that the | comparative degree. does not os 
ways imply the poſitive; as if I ſay, A fool is better 


_ than a tnave, this does not-affirmi' that fey is £990, but. 


that is -a/eſrrevil than knaver jr 
4. Inceptives and deſitives, Which relate. to the be- 
going or ending of of any thing; as, the Letin 
is, mot: yet forgotten. No man before | Orpheus write: 
Greek verſe.” Peter Czar: Y gem began to eivilne 

: bis nation. A 47 5 . A r W 
Jo theſe may be added ene eng as, Rane fe. 
mains. to this day, which-includes at- leaſt. two propel 


tions, uiz. Rome Was, and Rome it. 0 1 162 {4.97 034 


Here let other authors ſpend time 420 pains in 
the preciſe definitions of all theſe. ſorts of pro 


u tongue. 
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which may 4 well be under ſtood hy their names a ir 

| cxamples: here let them tell what their truth depends 1 

| upon, and how they are to be oppoſed and contradicted: bo 

| but a moderate ſhare of common ſenſe, with a review r. 

| of what is {aid on the former compounds, will ſuffice for 
il theſe e without the nee of rules. - | 


3 


15 8 | 
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of true and ul fol Propyſtions. =o 


3 are next to be conſidered according ta 
P* their /en/e or /. / gnification, and thus they are, diſ- 
tubuted into true or jalſe, A true Propoſition repre- 
{nts things as they are in themſelves; but if things. 
are repreſented otherwiſe than * are in themſelves, | 
the propoſition is falſeQ. | 
Or we may deſcribe them more particularly thus; a 
true propgſition | joins, thoſe ideas and terms, together 
whoſe objects are joined and agree, or it disjoins thaſe 
ideas and terms, Whole objects diſagree Or are disjoined; — 
as, euer y bird þ zwinge, a brute is not immortal. 25 
alſe propofution Joins thoſe, ideas or, terms whoſe 
objects diſagree. ↄr it disjoins thoſe whoſe objects agree 
48, birds have. 7¹⁰ wings, briies « are, immortal. 1 
Mie, It is impoſſible that the ſame propoſition: 


et 


- - & 


hould be both true 44; falſe at the ſame time, in 

lame ſenſe, and in the ſame. ref pect; becauſe a a; prop 

tion is but the repxeſentation of the agreement. or dif. 
„agreement of things: Nowy, it is impęſſib ble that. the 
„dune thing Should be and 1 not. be, or that the fame thing 
„ agree ang npt. agree. at the 1 55 time, 4 in the 
A | 1 re/ ect. 110 on 5 18 a firſt prin ciple of. Dan 126 
1 7 9172 rf 4-5 2079981 f 
1 ' ſome RrOpo lions, may en to. contradie one 


another, 
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another, though they may be both toe, but in diffeve 
ſenſes, or reſpects, or times, as, Man wut immortal, 
- Paradiſe; and Aan was mortal in Paradiſe. But the 
two propoſitions muſt be referred to different _ 
as, man before his fall was immortal, but. at 1b% 
he became mortal. So we may ſay now. nan it 
tal or man is immortal, if we take theſe propoſition 
in different reſpe&ts; as man is an immortal creatury 
as to his foul, but mortal a to his. body. A. great vai 


ety of difficulties and ſeeming contradictions both in d 
holy ſcripture and other W 1 be ſolved and 3 
eine IA this manner. ann 1 
The moſt important queſtion on this ſubject. is thi in 

IV hat is the criterion, or diſtinguiſhing mark e tut ;; 
How hall we know when a propoſition is really ta 
falſe?” There are ſo many diſguiſes of truth in til ;. 
world, ſo many falſe appearances of truth, that fete 1; 


«Teas have declared there is no poſſibility of "diſtinguik o 
ing truth from falſbond; and therefore they have aba. 
doned all pretences to knowledge, and maintained fr 


© nuotfly that nothing is 1 be Inoꝛun. ring tr 
The firſt men of this humour made ee 23 WW 
mous in Greece by the flame of Stepricks;' that B f 
*© ſeekers ; they were alſo called Academichs, borrowing We 
their name from Academia, their {Kool or place oi +: 
Nady. They taught that all hing are wneertanſf of 
ed h they allowed that ſome are more propable tha th: 
others. After thefe aroſe the fect of Pyrrhonicks, pamel £ 
from Pyrrho their maſter, who would not allow ol 4/ 
e to be more probable than” another: büt pw 4% 
d that all things were equally uncertain. N 2 cer 
theſe men (as an Agel author expteſſes it) ve fu 
rather to be called a {ett of Hars than obs hers ; anl 7 
© that cenſure is juſt for t o reaſons: (1.) Becauſe te bo 
determined concerni ont propoſition that it was uke 
certain, atid delete that as a certain truth, while ths tha 


ro feſſed there was nothing certain, and that bt 


"could be determined concerning truth or ©talſtioo 
i" © 


. 
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and thus their very doctrine gave itſelf the lie. (2.) 
Becauſe they judged and acted as other men did in the 
common affairs of life; they would neither run inte 
fire nor water, though they profeſſed ignorance and 
| uncertainty, whether the one would burn, or the other 
There have 


. * 


CZ # 1 


been ſome in all „ who have t 


much affected this humour, who diſpute againſt every 


thing, under pretence that truth has no certain mark to 


diflinguiſh it, Let us therefore enquire, what is the . 
general criterion truth? And in order to this, it is 


proper to conſider what is the reaſon why we aſſent to 
thoſe propoſitions, which contain the moſt certain and 
indubitable truths 3 ſuch as theſe, The whole is greater 
than a part; two and three make tus. nt 
Thel only reafon 3 believe theſe propoſition 
to be true, is becauſe the ideas of the ſubjects and pre- 
dicates appear with ſo much clearneſs and ſtrength of 
evidence to agree to each other, that the mind cannot 


help diſcerning the agreement, and cannot doubt of 


the truth of them, but is conſtrained to judge them 
true. So when we compare the ideas of a c:irc/e and 2 
triangle, or the ideasrof an-orffer and a butterfly, we 
fee ſuch an evident diſagreement between them, that 
we are ſure that the butterfiy is not an offer; nor is a 
triangle a circle. There is nothing but the evidence 
of the agreement or diſagreement between two ideas, 
that makes us affirm or deny the one or the other, 


Now, it will follow from hence, that a clear and 
ae perception or 1 evidence 'of the agreement and 


agreement of our ideas to one another, or to things, is a 
certain criterion of truth: for ſince our minds are of 
ſuch a make, that where the evidence is exceeding 
5 and ſtrong, we cannot withhold our aſſent; we 

oul | then be neceſſarily expoſed to believe falſhood, 


if complete evidence ſhould be found in any propoſitions. 


that are not true. But ſurely the God of perfect wiſ- 
dom, truth, and goodneſs would never oblige bis 


creatures to be thus deceived; and therefore he would 


0 . Chad” . never 


\ 
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dence are diſtinguiſhed into certain and dubious. We 


r58 beer o, Fan 


never have conſtituted us of ſuch a frame as would 
render it naturally impoſſible to guard againſt error. 

Another conſequence is naturally derived from the 
former; and that is, that the only reaſon why we fall 
into a miſtake is, becauſe we are impatient to form a 
judgment of things before we have a clear and evident 

rception of their agreement or diſagreement; and 
if we will make haſte to judge while our ideas are ob- 
ſcure and confuſed, or before we ſee whether they agree 
or diſagree, we ſhall plunge ourſelves into perpetual er- 


rors. See more on this ſubject in an 452 on the free. 
1 


dom of will in God and man; Publiſhed in 1732, f. 1, 


2 13. Sold by J. Roberts in Warwici-Lane, and 
. Hett, in the Poultry. er EO FN 1679 
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Note, What is here aſſerted concerning the neceſlity | 


of clear and diſtinct ideas, refers chiefly to propoſitions, 
which we form our/e/ves by our own powers; as for 


propoſitions which we derive from the Feiner if 


ethers, they will be accounted for in Chap. IV, 
ö 13 3 4 $0 | 11215 j 1 
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Of certain and dubious Propoſitions, of . Knawledge and 
Opinion. 80 
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CLINCE we have found that evidence is the great cri- 


D I terion and the ſure mark of truth; this leads us 


dis ectly to conſider propoſitions according to their i- 
dence: and here we muſt take notice both of the differ- 
ent: degrees of evidence, and alſo the different kinds 0 it, 

;. Propoſitions according to their different degrees of evi- 


| } „ 124 14% 7 ere 
* It may be objeQed, that this cerrainry and wneirthinty (being 


only in the mind, the divifion belongs to propoſitigns rather accord · 
4ng to the degrees of our aſſent, than the decrees of evidences oy 


— 


which appears ſo to th mind, 
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Where the evidence of the agreement or diſagree- 
ment of the ideas is ſo ſtrong and plain, that we cannot 
forbid nor delay our aſſent, the propoſition is called 
certain; as, every circle hath a centre; the world did not 
create itſelf: An aſſent to ſuch propoſitions is '/ honored 


# o 


But when there is an 
or diſagreement of the ideas, ſo that the mind does not 
clearly perceive it, and is not compelled to aſſent or diſ- 
ſent, then the propoſition, in a proper and philoſophical 


with the name of #nowledge. 


ob 


# 


ſcurity upon the agreement 


ſenſe is called doubtful or uncertain; as, the planets 


are inhabited: the ſouls of brutes are mere matter; the 
world will not ſtand a thouſand years longer; Dido built 


the 


a full jud 


ſider ourſelves as philopher 


city of Carthage, &c. Such uncertain propoſitions 
are called r n 
When we con 
ers of truth, it would be well if 'we 


or ſearch | 
ways ſuſpended 


ent or determination about any thing, and 
made farther inquiries, where this plain and perfect 


evidence is wanting; but we are ſ@ prone of ourſelves 


to judge without full evidence, and in ſome caſes the 
neceſſity of action in the affairs of life, conſtrains us 
to judge and determine upon a tolerable degree of evi- 
dence that we vulgarly call thoſe propoſitions certain, 

where we have but very little room or reaſon to doubt 
of them, though the evidence be not complete or re- 


ſiſtleſs. 


one is in things, the _ 


Certainty, ac 


-ording to the ſchools, is diſtinguiſh- 
ed into obje&ive and ſubjefive. Objective certainty is 
when the propoſition is certainly true in itſelf; and 
ſutjefive, when we are certain of the truth of it. The 


s in our minds. 


But 


it may well be anſwered, that the evidence here intended Is that 


and not the mere evidence in the: nature 


of things 1 befides (ag we ſhall ſhew immediately) ce degree of afſene 


ought to be 
therefore the 


3 proportion 
| difference.is not gre | 
—— or umcerigin, according to the meaſure af evidence, or of 


ye to the degree of evidence: and 


, whether propoſitions be called 


2 . 
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But let it be obſerved, here, that every propoſition 
in itſelf is certainly true or certainly 4 | 1 | 
. doubtfulneſs or uncertainty ſeems to be a medium be. 
| tween, certain truth and certain falſhood in our minds, 
yet there is no ſuch medium in things themſelves, no; 
not even in future events: for now at this time it is 
certain in itſelf, that midſummer day ſeven gears hence 
ill be ſerene, or it is certain it will be cloudy, though 
vVe are uncertain and utterly ignorant what ſort. of day 
it will be: this certainty fdifiant futurities is knoyn 
to God only, r. | Lay ts 


© Uncertain or dubious propoſitions,- i. e. opinions, are 
diſtinguiſhed into probable or improbable, 
When the evidence of any propoſition is greater 
than the evidence of the contrary, then it is a probable 
opinion: where the evidence and arguments are 
ſtronger; on the contrary fide, we call it improbable, 
But while, the arguments on either ſide ſeem to be 
equally ſtrong, and the evidence. for and againft any 
propoſition appears equal to the mind, then in con- 
non language we call it a. doubtful matter, We allo 
Call it a dubious or doubtful propoſition, where there is 
no arguments on either fide, as next Chriſimas-diy 
Tl be a very. ſharp. Jreft. And in gener al all theſe 
propoſitions are deubiful, wherein we can perceive no 
ſufficient marks or evidences of truth or falſbood. In 
ſuch a: caſe, the mind which is fearching for truth 
- ought. to remain in a ſtate of deubt or ſuſpence, until 
; ſuperior evidence on one fide or the other incline the 
balance of the judgment, and determine the probabili- 


>» 


+ 


ty or certainty to the one ſide, 


% 


A great many propolicions which we generally be- 
lieve or diſbelieve in human affairs, or in the ſciences, 
have very various degrees of evidence, which yet ariſe 
not to complete certainty; either of truth or falſhood. 
Thus it comes to paſs that there are ſuch various and 
almoſt infinite degrees of probability and improbability. 
To a «veat probability we ſhould giye a weat aſſent; 
and a ftronger aſſent is due where the evidence is great- 

E- $0 97 er, 
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, and the matter more probable. If we proportion 
our aſſent in all things to the degrees of evidence, we do 
 theutmoſt that human nature is capable of in à ra- 
tional way to ſecure itſelf frgm error. | | 
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h ? Y „ K og N 6 2 e l 
y WH Of Senſe, Conſciouſneſe, Intelligence, Reaſon, Faith, 
n and Inſpiration. „„ 

| FTER we haye- conſidered the evidence, of pro- 

1 poſitions in the various degrees of it, we come 

„ to ſurvey the ſeveral kinds of evidence; or the different 

5 ways whereby truth is let into the mind, and which 


| produce accordingly ſeveral kinds of knowledge. We 
ſhall diſtribute them into theſe ſix, ( 98.1% conſci- 
y ouſneſs, intelligence, reaſon, faith, and inſpiration ; and 
then diſtinguiſh the. propoſitions which are derived 
0 „% 35 i ne 
0 T 4:40:51) | . 
I. The evidence of ſenſe is when we frame a propo- 
ſition according to the dictate of any of our ſenſes; ſo 
8 we judge that 874) is green; that a trumpet: gives 4 
n plecſant ſound; the fire burns wood ; avater is Jofh and 


h tron is hard; for we haveiſeen, heard, or felt all theſe. . 
f It is upon this evidente of ſenſe that we know and be- 
X lieve the daily occurrences in human life; and almoſt 
; al the hiſtories of mankind-that are written by eye or. 
ear-witneſſes are built upon this principle. 
7 Under the evidence of ſenſe. we do not only include 


„bat knowledge which is derived to us by our outward” 
e ſenſes of hearing, ſeeing, feeling, taſting, a nd ſmelling ;'. 


3, but that alſo which is derived from the inward ſenſations 
d and appetites of hunger, thirſt, eaſe, plex func, | pain, 5 
y. Wearimefs,' reſt, & e. andiall thoſe things viiich belang , 
; to te Pe- n i. fee, M. 
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- Propoſitions which are built on this evidence, may 


be named ſenſible propoſitions, or the dictates of ſenſe, 
II. As we learn what belongs to the body of the 555 | 


dence of ſenfe, ſo we learn what belongs to the ſou] by 
an inward conſciouſneſs, which may be called a fort of 
internal feeling, or ſpiritual ſenſation of what paſſes in 


the mind; as. / think before I ſpeak; I deſire large 


knowledge : I ſuſpect my own practice; I tudied hard tu. 
day; my conſcience bears witneſs of my ſincerity ;, my ſoul 
hates va*n thoughts; fear 1s an : flow paſſion ;, long m. 
ditation on one thing is tireſome. 2 We” 

Thus it appears that we obtain the knowledge of a 
multitude of propo/itions, as well as of /ing/e ideas, by 
thoſe two, principles which Mr Locke calls ſenſation and 
reflection: one of them is a ſort of conſciouſneſs of what 
affects the body, and the other is a conſciouſneſs of what 


paſſes in the mind. 


_- Propoſitions which are built on this internal copſci- 
ouſneſs, have yet no particular diſtinguiſhing name a- 
ſigned to them. ; : | 


j III. | Intelligence relates chiefly to thoſe abſtracded 
propoſition which carry their own evidence with them, 


and admit no doubt about them. Our perception of 


this ſe/f-evidence in any propoſition is called inteli- 


gence. It is our knowledge of thoſe firſt principles of 
truth which are (as it were) wrought into the very na- 


ture and make of our mind: they are ſo evident in them- 
ſelves to every man who attends to tnem, that they need 


no proof. It is the prerogative and peculiar excellence 


of theſe propoſitiona, that they can ſcarce ever be prov- 


ed or denied: they cannot eaſily be proved, becauſe 


there is nothing ſuppoſed to be more clear or certain, 
from which an argument may be drawn to prove them. 
They cannot well be denied, becauſe their own evidence 
is ſo bright and convincing, that as foon as the terms 
are underſtood the mind neceſſarily aſſents; ſuch arc 


theſe, whatſoever acteth hath a being; nothing has 10 


properiies » 


* 
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the cauſe of ſelf. 


Theſe propolitions are called axioms or maxims, 
fil prine 7 theſe are the very foundations of : al 
improved knowledge and reaſonings; and, on this ac- 
count, theſe have been thought to be innate propeſi tions, 
or truths born with us.. 

Some ſuppoſe that 2 great part of the knowledge of 
 argeis and human ſouls, in the ſeparate ſtate, is obtained 


things in their own Naur, which is called intuition. 


2 IV. Reaſming is the next ſort of evidence, and that: 
Js is when one truth is inferred or drawn from others by 
Ni natural and juſt methods of argument; as, if there be 
at much light at midnight, I infer, it proceeds from, the 7 
at non, becauſe the ſun is under the earth.* 


If I ſee a cottage in a foreſt, I conclude, ſome man 
i- has been there and built it. Or when I ſurvey the hea- 


vens and earth, this gives evidence to my reaſon, that 
there is a God who, made them. 


The propoſitions which I believe upon this kind. of 


evidence, are called conclufjons, or rational truths, and. 


ſcience, 

Yet let it be noted, that the word ſeience is uſually 
applied to a whole body of regular or methodical obſer- 
vations or propoſitions which learned men have formed 


truth from another by 2 2 train of arguments. 
knowledge . chiefly directs our e e it is uſually 
called an art. And this is the moſt remarkable diſtinc- 


fers chiefly to. practice, the other to ſpeculation. Natu-. 


ral phileſo Tt or Phyfichs, and ontology, are ſciences < 
74 and d rhenrick are called arts ; 3. but . 1 
include 


*. Note, Since this book was written we have ſo many appear- 


grobability,. 


properties a 8 ts h Fo that the whole; 5 thing c can be | 


in this manner, v:z. by ſuch an immediate view of 


the knowledge that we gain this way is properly called. 


concerning any ſubject of ſpeculation, ny one 
f this 


tion between an art and a ſcience, (vix.) the one re- 


ances of the aurora N as reduces. this inference. only. to a 
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| includde both art and ſcience; for the hw muck of 
ſpeculation, and much of practice in them. 
Olſerve here, that When the evidence of a 
ſition derived from ſenſe, conſciouſneſs, de get or 
reaſon, is firm and indu table, abode ſuch an aſſent 
as WE call a natural certainty. 5 
V. When we derive the evident of any bree 
from the teſtimony of others, it is called the evidence » 
faith ; and this is a large part of our knowledge. Ten 
thouſand things there are which we believe merely up- 
on the authority or credit of thoſe who have ſpoken or 
written of them. It is by this evidence that we know 


| there i 4s 28 4 country as China, and there was ſuch a 


man as Cicero who dwelt in Rome. It is by this that 
moſt of the tranſactions in human life are managed; we 


know our parents and our kindred by this means; e 


know the perſons and laws of our preſent governors, 
as well as things that are at a vaſt diſtance from us in 


forei gn nations, or in ancient ages. 


According as the perſons that inform us | of any thing, 
are many or few, or more or leſs wiſe, and faithful, 
and credible ; fo” our faith is more or leſs firm or 
wavering 4 and the propoſition believed is either certain 
or doubtful : but in matters of faith, an exceeding 
great probability, is called a moral certainty. 


Faith is generally diſtinguiſhed into divine and bu- 


man, not with regard to the propoſitions that are be- 
lieved, but with re rd to the teimony upon which we 
believe them. When God reveals any thing to us, 
this gives us the either of divine faith; but what. 
man only acquairits us with, produces a human faith in 


us; the one being built upon the word of man, ariſes 
but to moral certainty; but the other being founded 


on the word of God, ariſes to an abſolute and infallible 
aſſurance, ſo far as we underſtand the meaning of 
this word. This is called ſupernatural: certainty.” 
Propoſ tions which we believe upon the evitience 5 
human teitim any „aufe e. Ie arri d. 5 9 
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ln biftoric 7 2b ſervations, &c.; but ſuch as are 
built on divine teſti imony, . are termed matters of revel- 
tion; and if they are of great importance in religion, 


vey are called articles of arch. 


here are ſome propoſitions e or parts of knowledge, 


| which are ſaid to be derived from ol ervation and expert- 
. ence; that is, experience in our elves, and the ob- 


ſervation we have made on other perſons or things ; 
but theſe are made up of ſome of the former ſprings. of 
knowledge joined together (. vis.) Sen uſe, conſciouſneſs, 
lr fauk, &c, and therefore ale not reckoned a 
diſtint kind of evidence. LNG 4 aol 


PM Fob» 111 * 


VI. Inſpiration is a ſort of RETRY diſtin from 


all the former, and that is when ſuch an overpoweritg 


impreſſion of any propoſition i is made upon the mind 

by God himſelf, that gives a convincing and indubita- 
i evidence of the truth and TU of it: ſo were 
the prophets and a e Wh inſpired, . F 5 

Sometimes God may have been pleaſed to make uſe 
o the outward ſenſes, or the inward working of the ima- 
gination, or dreams, apparitions, viſions, and voices, or 
reaſoning, or perhaps human narration, to convey di- 
vine truths to the mind of the prophet; but none of 
theſe would be ſufficient to deſerve the name of inſpi ira- 
tion, without a ſuperior or divine light and Pocher at- 
tending them. 

This ſort of evidence is alſo very diſtinct from what 
we uſually call '4ivine faith z for every common chriſti- 
an exerciſes divide faith, when he believes any propoſi- 
tion which God has revealed in the bible upon this ac- 
count, becauſe God has ſaid it, though it was by a train 
of teaſonings that he was lead to believe that this is the 
word of God: whereas in the caſe of inſpiration, the 
prophet not on! y exe reiſes divine faith, in believing what 
God reveals, but he is under a ſuperior: heavenly im- 
preſſion, light, and evidence, whereby he is aſſured that 
God reveals it. This is the moſt eminent kind of fu 


ternatural certainty, e gh 
Note, Here 1 your chiefly of the higheſt kind of inſpications 
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Though perſons might be aſſured of their own inhi. 
ration, by ſome peculiar and inexpreſſible conſctouſneſ of 
this divine inſpiration and evidence in their own ſpirits 
yet it is hard to make out this inſpiration to other, 
and to convince them of it, except by ſome antecędent 
or conſequent prophecies, or miracles, or ſome public 


e 
. . * i 


appearances more than human, 
be propoſitions which are attained by this fort of 
evidence are called inſpired truths. This is divine re. 
velation at firſt hand, and the dictates of God in an 


immediate manner, of which theological writers dif. 


© courſe at large; but ſince it belongs only to a ſew fi. 

varites of heaven to be inſpired, and not the bulk af 
mankind, it is not neceſſary to ſpeak more of it in: 
treatiſe of Logick, which is deſigned for the gener 


* 


4 


Ihe various kinds of evidence, upon which we be- 
| lieve any propoſition, afford us theſe three remarks. 


I. Remark, The ſame propoſition may be knownts 
us by different kinds of evidence: that the walk it 
bigger than à part is known by our ſenſes, and it i 
known by the /elf-evidence of the thing to our mind, 


That God created the heavens and the earth, is known 


to us by reaſon, and is known alſo by divine teffimoy 


II. Remark. Among theſe various kinds of evidence, 


ſome aregenerally ſtronger than others in their own 


_ nature, and give a better ground for certainty. 17. 
ward conſciousneſs and intelligence, as well as divine 
Faith and inſpiration, uſually carry much more force 


with them than ſenſe or human faiths which, are often 
fallible; thoug| ' inſtances , whe 1 
Jaitb, ſenſ2, and reaſoning lay a foundation allo for com- 


— * 4 ii ® $& ih. 
there are inſtances wherein human 


. 1 


P > aſſu france, and | leave no room for doubt. 


LOGIC IX.: Or, Fx l. 


Kean in its own nature would always lead us into 
tte truth. in matters within its compaſs, if it were uſe 
15 aright; or it would require us to ſuſpend dur judgment 


} 


* 


"here there is want of evidence. But it is our /oth, 
80 aipitancy, ſenſe, paſſion, and many other things that 
5 ead our reaſon aſtray in this degenerate and imperfect 
— fate: hence it comes to paſs that we are guilty of fo 


many errors in reaſoning, eſpecially about divine things, 
becauſe our reaſon either is buſy to enquire, and re- 
olved to determine about matters that are above our 


and ſecret influences of ſenſe, fancy, paſſion, inclination, 
Kc. with our exerciſes of reaſon, and judge and determine 


{WM -ccording to theſe irregular influences. 
Divine faith would never admit of any controver- 
ſes or doubtings, if we were but aſſured that God 
had ſpoken, and that we rightly underſtood his mean- 
be. ing. . 7 de is 1 
8 III. Remark. The greateſt evidence and certainty of 
any propoſition does not depend upon the variety of 


I the ways or kinds of evidence, whereby it is known, 
but rather upon the ſtrength or degree of evidence, and 
(de clearneſs of that light in or by which it appears to 


the mind. For a propoſition that is known only one 
way may be much more certain, and have ſtronger evi- 
dence than another that is fuppoſed to be known man 
ways. Therefore theſe propoſitions, nothing has no pro- 
perties, nothing can make itſelf, which are known only 
by intelligence, are much ſurer and truer than this pro- 
polition, the rainbow has real and inherent colours in 
it, or than this, the ſun rolls round the earth; though 
ve ſeem to know both theſe laſt by our ſenſes, and by 
the common t:/fimony, of our neighvours.' So, any pro- 
poſition that is clearly evident to our own 1 
or divine faith, is much more certain to us then a thou- 
and others that have only the &vidence of feeble and 
obſcure ſenſations, of more probable feaſonings and doubt- 
ful argnments, or the wirneſi of fallible men, or even 
though all theſe ſhould Join together. 
Renn WITDY C40 OST: 120A. Mt 
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preſent reach; or becauſe we mingle many prejudices 
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The Springs of faiſe F udgment, or. the Dodtrine of 


ES - . 


INTRODUCTION. 
IN the end of the foregoing chapter we have ſurvey. 
cd the ſeveral ſorts of evidence, on which we build 
our aſſent to propoſitions. | Theſe are indeed the gene. 


ral grounds upon which, we form our judgments con- 


cerning things. What remains in this ſecond part of 
Logic is to point out the ſeveral ſprings and cauſes if 
our miflakes in judging, and to lay down ſome rules by 
which we ſhould conduct ourſelves in, paſſing a judg- 
ment of every thing that is propoſed to us. 

„ confeſs many things which will be mentioned in 
theſe following chapters might be as well referredto the 
third part of Logick, where we ſhall treat of reaſoning 


and argument; for moſt of our, fell Judgments ſeem to 


include a ſecret bad reaſoning in them; and while we 
ſhew the /prings ef error, and the rules of true judgment, 

o at the ſame time diſcover which arguments are fal. 
lacious, which reaſonings are weak, and which are jul 
and ſtrong. Yet ſinee this is uſually called a judg- 
ing ill, or judging we'll, I thing we may without any 
impropriety treat of it here; and this will lay a ſuret 
foundation of all ſorts of ratiocination and argument. 
Raſh judgments, are called prejudices, . and fo. art 
the ſprings of them. This word in common, life ſig- 
nifies an ill opinion which we have conceived of ſont 
other perſon, or ſome injury done to him. But when N 
. l | | | ule 
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ing it. 
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uſe the word in matters of ſcience, it ſignifies a judg- 


ment that is formed concerning any perſon or thing be- 


| fire ſufficient examination; and generally we ſuppoſe 


it to mean a falſe judgment or miftlake: at leaſt, it is 
an opinion taken up without folid reaſon for it, or 
an aflent given to a propolition before we have juſt- 
evidence of the truth of it, though the thing itſelf may 
happen to be true. 3535 
Sometimes theſe raſh judgments are called prepoſſe/- 


ſuns whereby is meant, that ſome particular opinion 


has poſſeſſed the mind, and engaged the aſſent without 
ſufficient ſearch or evidence of the truth of it. 

There is a vaſt variety of theſe prejudices and pre- 
toſſeſfions which attend mankind in every age and con- 
dition of life: they lay the foundation of many an er- 
ror, nd many an unhappy practice, both in affairs 
of religion, and in our civil concernments; as well 
as in matters of learning, It is neceſſary for a man 
who purſues truth to enquire into theſe fprings error, 
that as far as poſſible he may rid himſelf of old preju- 
dices, and watch hourly againſt net ones. 

The number of them is ſo great, and they are inter- 


woven with each other, as well as with the powers of 


human nature, that it is ſometimes hard to diſtinguiſh 


them apart; yet for method's ſake we ſhall reduce 


them to theſe four general heads, viz. Prejudices 
ariſing from things, or from words, from ourſelves, or 
from other perſons; and after the deſcription of each 
prejudice, we thall propoſe one or more ways of cur- 


* 
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LOGICR: Or, 


MES. 
Prejudices ariſing from Things, MW" 


| HE firft fort of prejudices are thoſe which ar 
from the things themſelves about which we ju 


unte 

But here let it be obſerved, that there is nothing in i nu. 
nature of things that will neceſſarily lead us into en ? 
if we do but uſe our reaſon aright, and with-hold o kin 
judgment till there appear ſufficient evidence of truth rat! 


But ſince we are ſo unhappily prone to take adyantzy 


of every doubtful appearance and circumſtance oi con 
things to form a wrong judgment, and plunge oui by 
| ſelves into miſtake, therefore it is proper to conſid 
what there is in the things themſelves that may o by 
5 Caſion our errors. b 7 a ſo 
| r 
Ic The Wicarity of fant traths; and the Ae 

| ſearching them out, is one occaſion of raſh and miſtake 
judgment. ' Ad I 
+ Swe truths are difficult becauſe they lie rem ſpri 
from the firſt principles of knowledge, and want WM thi: 
long chain of argument to come at them: ſuch ali fro 
many of the deep things of algebra and geometry, u ſud 
ſome of the theorems and problems of moſt parts tur 
the mathematicks, Many things in natural phil the 
are dark and intricate upon this account, becaule a 
cannot come at any certain knowledge of them, viii ad: 
out the labour of many and difficult, as wel r eil 
chargeable experiments. | So 
There are other truths which have great daring lic 
upon them, becauſe we have no proper means or nl ch: 
diums te come at the knowledge of them. Though all 
our age we have found out many of the deep thing fro 
nature. by the aſſiſtance of glaſies and other inlt ” 


ments ; yet we are not hitherto arrived at 4 
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cient methods to diſcover the ſhape of thoſe little 
articles of matter which diſtinguiſh the various ſap- 
Lurs, odours, and colours of bodies; nor to find what. 
rt of atoms compoſe liguids or ſolide, and diſtinguiſh | 
wed, minerals, metals, glaſs, /lone, &c. There is a 
darkneſs alſo lies upon the actions of the intellectual or 
angelical world ; their manners of ſubſiſtence and a- 
gency, the power of ſpirits to move bodies, and the 
union of our ſouls with this animal body of ours, are 
much unknown to us on this account. EE 

Now, in many ef theſe caſes, a great part of man- 
kind are not content to be entirely ignorant; but they 
rather chuſe to form raſh and haſty judgments, to gueſs 
at things without juſt evidence, to believe ſomething 
concerning them before they can know them, and there- 
by they fall into error. 1 5 

This fort of prejudice, as well as moſt others, is cured 
by patience and diligence in enquiry and reaſaning, and 
a ſuſpenſion of judgment, till we have attained ſome pro- 
per mediums of knowledge, and till we ſee ſufficient e- 
vidence of the truth, 3 AA 


* 4 


II. The appearance of things in a diſguiſe, is another 
ſpring of e or 120 judgment. Ee outſide of 
things which firſt ſtrikes us, is oftentimes different 
from the inward nature, and we are tempted to judge 
ſuddenly according to outward appearance. If a pic- 
ture is daubed with many bright and glaring colours, 5 
the vulgar eye admires it as an excellent piece; where- 
as the ſame perſon judges very contemptuouſly of ſome 
admirable deſign ſketched out only with a black pen; 
eil on a coarſe paper, though by the hand of Raphael. 
So the ſcholar ſpies the name of a new book in a puhr, 
lic newſpaper; he is charmed with the title, he pur- 
| Chaſes, he reads with huge expectations, and finds it 
all traſh and impertinence: this is a prejudice derived 
from the appearance: we are too ready to judge that 
volume valuable which had ſo good a frontiſpiece. The 
large heap of encomiums and ſwelling words of aſſu- 

| | : 1 


* 
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rance that are beſtowed on guack medicines in public 
_ advertiſements, tempt many a reader to judge them in. 
fallible, and to uſe the pills, or the plaiſter, with vaſt 
hope, and frequent One, | 
We are tempted to form our judgment of perſons as 
well as things by theſe outward appearances. Where 
there is wealth, equipage, and ſplendor we are ready to 
call that man happy; but we ſee not the vexing dif. 
quietudes of his ſoul: and when we ſpy a perſon in 


1 ragged garments, we form a deſpicable opinion of him 


too ſuddenly yz we can hardly think him either happy or 
2v7ſe, our judgment is ſo ſtrangely biaſſed by outward 
and f-nſible things, It was through the power of this 
-prejudice that the Ietus rejected our bleſſed Saviour: 


they could not ſuffer themſelves to believe that the 


Man who appeared as the Son of a Carpenter was alſo 


the Son of God, And becauſe St. Paul was of a little 
ſtature, a mean preſence, and his voice contemptible, 
ſome of the Corinthians were tempted to doubt whether 
he was inſpired or no. | | . 


This prejudice is cured by a longer acquaintance 
with the world and a juſt obſervation that things are 


ſometames better and ſometimes worſe than they appear to 


be, We _ therefore to reſtrain our exceſſive for- 


wardneſs to form our opinion of perſons or things before 
we have opporturiity to ſearch into them more perfectly. 
Remember that a grey beard does not make a phil- 
fſepher; all is not gold that gliflers; and a rough diamond 
may be worth an immenſe ſum. 


II. 4 mixtureof different qualities inthe ſame thing, is 
another temptation to Judge amiſs. Weare ready tobe 
carried away by that quality which ſtrikes the firf or 
the fronge/! impreſſions upon us, and we judge o 


the 


whole object according to that quality, regardleſs of all 
the reſt; or ſometimes we colour overall the other quali- 
ties with that one tincture, whether it be bad or good, 
When we have juſt reaſon to admire a man for his 
virtues, we are ſometimes inclined not only to hag L 
h f is 
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his weakneſſes, but even to put a good colour upon 
them, and to think them amiable. When we read a 
| look that has many excellent truths in it, and diuine 
ſentiments, we are tempted to approve not only that 
whole book, but even all the writings of that author. 
When a poet, an orator, or a painter, has performed 
admirably in ſeveral illuſtrious pieces, we ſometimes) | 
alſo admire his very errors: we miſtake his blunders - 
for beauties, and are ſo ignorantly fond as to copy after 
them, i N 
It is this prejudice that has rendered ſo many great 
ſcholars perfect bigots, and inclined them to defend”: 
Hamer or Horace, Livy or Cicero, in all their miſtakes, 
and vindicate all the follies of their favorite author. 
[tis this that tempts ſome great writers to ſupport the + 
ſayings of almoſt all the ancient fathers ef the church 
and admire them in their very reveries. 7 
On the other hand, if an author has profeſſed .he.. * + 
retical ſentiments in religion, we throw our ſcorn upon 
upon every thing he writes, we deſpiſe even his criti- 
cal or mathematital learning, and will hardly allow him 
common ſenſe. If a poem has ſome. blemiſhes in it, 
there are a ſort of falſe critics who decry it univerſally, : * 
and will allow no beauties there, e e 
This ſort of prejudice is relieved by learning to dif : 
tinguiſh things well, and not to judge in the lump.— 
There is ſcarce any thing in the world of nature or 
art, in the world of morality or religion, that is per- 
fectly uniform, There is a mixture of wiſdom and 
folly, vice and virtue, good and evil, both in men; 
and things, We ſhould remember that ſome perlons 
have great ꝛuit and little judgment; others are judicious, {\ , 
but not witty. Some are good-bumoured without com- 
| piment ; others have all the formalities of complaiſancg *+ , 
but no good humour, We ought to know that one. © +, 
man may be vicious and learned, while another has vi- 
tue without learning. That many a man thin#s admi- 
ably well who has a poor utterance 3 while others have 
a charming manner of ſpeech, but their thoughts are 
Ea trifling 
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trifling and impertinent. Some are good neighbours, 


and courteous and charitable toward men who have ng 
piety toward God; others are truly religious, but of 
moroſe natural tempers. Some excellent ſayings are 


found in very iy books, and ſome filly thoughts ap- 


pear in books of value. We ſhould neither praiſe nor 
diſtraiſe by wage gx. but ſeparate the good from the 
evil, and judge of them apart; the accuracy of 2 good 
judgment conſiſts much in making ſuch diſtinctions. 
et let it be noted too, that in common diſcourſe 
we. uſually denominate perſons and things according to 
the major part of their character. He is to be called 


a wiſe man who has but few follies : he is a good 


1 who knows much of nature, and for the 
moſt part reaſons well in matters of human ſcience; and 
that beo ſhould be eſteemed well written, which has 


much more of good ſenſe in it than it has of imperti- 


nence. 


IV. Though a thing be uniform in its own nature, 
yet the different lights in which it may be placed, and 
the different. views in which it appears to us, will be 
ready to excite in us miſtaken judgments concerning it. 
Let an erect cone be placed in a horizontal plane, at a 
great diſtance from the eye, and it appears a plain tri- 
angle; but we ſhall judge that very cone to be nothing 
but a flat circle, if its baſe be obverted towards us. Set 
a common round plate a little obliquely before our eyes a- 


far off, and we ſhall think it an oval figure; bur if the 


very edge of. it be turned towards us, we ſhall take it 
for a aerger So when we view the ſeveral folds 
of changeable ſilk, we pronounce this part red, and 
that yellow, becauſe of its different poſition to the light, 


though the filk laid ſmooth in one light appears all of 
dne colour. ; 55 i 
When we ſurvey the miſeries of mankind, and think 
of the ſorrows of millions, both on earth and in hell, 
the Divine. Government has a terrible 78. and we 


may be tempted to think hardly even of God * 
| | ut. 


>. K . „ © 
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-But if we view the profuſion of his bounty and grace 
amongſt his creatures on earth, or the happy ſpirits in 
heaven, we ſhall have ſo exalted an idea ois goodneſs as 
| to forget his vengeance. Some men dwell entirely 
upon the promiſes of his goſpel, and think him all mercy: 
others under a melancholy frame, dwell upon his ter- 
rois and his threatenings, and are overwhelmed with 
the thought of ſeverity and vengeance, as though there 
were no mercy in him. | 


The true method of delivering ourſelyes from this 
prejudice, is to view a thing on all ſides, to compare 
all the various appearances of the fame thing with one 
anather, and Jet each of them have its full weight in 

the balance of our judgment, before we fully determine 
our opinion. It was by this means that the modern 

altronomers came to find out that the Planet Saturn 
hath a flat broad circle round its glebe, which is called 

its ring, by obſerving the different appearances as a 
marrow or a broader ova!, or as it ſometimes ſeems to 
be a rait line, in the different parts of its twenty- 

nine years revolution through the ecliptic. And if we 
take the fame juſt and religious ſurvey of the great and 
blyſed God in all the diſcoveries of his vengeance and 
his mercy, we ſhall at laſt conclude him to be both 
juſt and good. 8 : 
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V. The caſual affeciation of many of our ideas be- 
comes the ſpring of another prejudice or raſh judgment, 
to which we are ſometimes expoſed. If in our younger 
years we have taken medicines that have been nauſeous, 
when any medicine whatſoever is afterward propoſed 
tous under ſickneſs, we immediately judge it Loo — 
our fancy has ſo cloſely joined theſe ideas together 
that we Lnow not how to ſeparate them: then the ſto- 

mach feels the diſguſt, and perhaps refuſes the only 

drug that can preſerve life. So a child who has been 
let blood joins the ideas of pain and the ſurgeon toge- 
ther; that he hates the ſight of the ſurgeon, becauſe he 

| thinks of his pain: or if he has drank a bitter potion, he 
; | conceives 
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will drink nothing out of that cap. | 

It is for the ſame reaſon that the bulk of the com. 
mon people are ſo ſuperſtitiouſly* fond of the Pfalus 
tranſlated by Hopkins and Sternhold, and think them 
ſacred and divine, becauſe they have been now for more 
than an hundred years bound up in' the ſame covers 
with our bibles. 5 85 5 

The beſt relief againſt this prejudice of aſſociation, is 
to conſider, whether there be any natural and neceſſary 
connexion between thoſe ideas which fancy," cuflom, or 
chance hath thus joined together : and if nature has not 
Joined them, let our judgment correct the folly of our 
imagination, and ſeparate thoſe ideas again. 


* 


VV 


Prejudi ce ariſing from words, 


UR ideas and words are ſo linked together, that 
while we judge of things according to words, we 


are led into ſeveral] miſtakes. "Theſe may be diſtributed 


under two general heads, viz. ſuch as ariſe from gle 
mn 


words or phraſes, or ſuch as ariſe from words joine 


ſpeech, and compoſing a diſcourſe. 


I. The moſt arainent and remarkable error of the firſt bY 


kind are theſe three. (1.) When our words are in/ig- 
nificant, and have no 1deas; as when the myſtical di- 
vines' talk of the prayer of filence, the ſupernatural and 
paſſive night of the ſoul, the vacuity of powers, the ſuſ- 
penſion of all thoughis: or, (2.) When our words are 


equivacal, and ſignify two or more ideas, as the words 


. law, light, fleſh, ſpirit, righteouſneſs, and many other 


terms in ſcripture; or, (3-) When two or three words 


3b @ | arc 


conceives a bitter idea of the cup which held it, and 
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are ſynonymous, and ſignify one idea, as regeneration, 
and new creation in the new teſtament; both which 
mean only a change of the heart 1 in to holineſs; or 
as the Elector of Cologn and the Biſbop of Cologn are two 
titles of the ſame man. „ | 8 80 
Theſe kind of phraſes are the occaſion of various 
miſtakes; but none ſo unhappy as thoſe in theology : 
for both words without ideas, as well as fynonymous 
and equivocal words, bave been uſed and abuſed by the 
humours, paſſions, intereſts, or by the real ignorance _ 
and weakneſs of men, to beget terrible conteſts among 
Chriſtians. 5 15 | | | 
But to relieve us under all thoſe dangers, and to re- 
move theſe forts of prejudices which ariſe from fingle 
words or phraſes, I muſt remit the reader to Part I. 
Chap. 4. where L have treated about words: and to thoſe. 
directions which I have given concerning the definition 


of the names, Part I. Chap. 6. Sect. 3. 


IT. There is another ſort of falſe judgments or miſ- 
takes which we are expoſed to by words; and that is, 
when they are joined inſpeech, and compoſe a diſcourſe . 
and here we are in danger two ways. 2 
The one is when a man writes good ſenſe, or ſpeaks  - 
much to the purpoſe, but has not a happy or engaging 


manner of expreſſion. Perhaps he uſes coarſe and vul- 


gar words, or old, obſolete, and unfaſhionable lan- 
guage, or terms and phraſes that are foreign, latinezed, 
ſcholaſtic, very uncommon, and hard to be underſtood : 
and this is ill worſe, if his ſentences are long and in- 
tricate, or the ſound of them harſh and grating to the 
ear, All theſe indeed ate defetts in /tyle,, and lead ſome 
nice and unthinking hearers or readers into an ill opi- 
mon of all that ſuch a perſon ſpeaks or writes. Many 
an excellent diſcourſe of our forefathers has had abun- 
dance of contempt caſt upon it by our modern pre- 
tenders to ſenſe, for want of their diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween the language and the idea. | 
On the other hand, when a man of eloquence ſpeaks 

| or 
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or writes upon any ſubject, we are too ready to run into 
his ſentiments, being ſweetly and inſenſibly drawn by 
the ſmoothneſs of his harangue, and the pathetic power 
of his language. Rhetorich will varniſh every error ſo 
that it ſhall appear in the dreſs of truth, and put ſuch 
ornaments upon vice as to make it look like virtue. 
it is an art of wondrous and extenſive influence; it 
often conceals, obſcures, or- overwhelms the truth, and 
places ſometimes a groſs falſhood in a moſt alluring 
light. The decency of action, the muſic of the voice, 
the harmony of the periods, the beauty of the ſtyle, 
and all the engaging airs of the ſpeaker, have often 
charmed the hearers into error, and perſuaded them to 
approve whatſoever is propoſed in ſo agreeable a man- 
ner. A large aſſembly ſtands expoſed at once to the 
power of theſe prejudices, and imbibes them all. S0 
Cicero and Demoſthenes made the Romans and the Athe- 
nians believe almoſt whatſoever they pleaſed.” _. 
The beſt defence againſt both of theſe dangers, is t: 
learn the "ſkill (as much as er of ſeparating our 
thoughts and ideas from words and phraſes; to judge of 
the things in their. own natures, and in their natural 
or juſt relation to another, abſtracted from the uſe of 
language; and to maintain a ſteady and obſtinate reſo- 
lution, to hearken to nothing but truth, in whatſoever 
ſtyle or dreſs it appears. „„ K 
F hen we ſhall hear a ſermon of pious and juſt ſenti- 
ments with eſteem and reverence, though the preacher 
has but an unpoltſhed ſtyle, and _ defects in the 
manner of his delivery. Then we ſhall neglect and 
diſregard all the flattering inſinuations whereby the 
orator would make way for his own ſentiments to take 
poſſeſſion of our ſouls, if he has not ſolid and inſtruc- 
tive ſenſe equal to his language. Oratory is a happy 
talent when it is rightly employed to excite the paſſi- 
ons to the practice of virtue and piety; but, to ſpeak 
3 this art has nothing to do in the ſearch after 
Truth, | | | nu, 
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Prejudices ariſing from ourſelves. 
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Either words nor things would ſo often lead us. 
aſtray ſrom truth, if we had not within our- 
| ſelves ſuch ſprings of error as theſe that follow. 


I. Many errors are derived from our weakneſs of 
reaſn, and incapacity to judge of things in our infant 
fate. Dheſe are called the prejudices .of infancy, We 
frame early miſtakes about the common. objects which 

ſurround us, and the common affairs of life: we fancy 
the nurſe is our beſt friend, becauſe children receive 


« 


next ſpring. 


% 


to be examined at the bar of mature reaſon. 
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from their nurſes their food and other conveniences of 
life. We judge that b are very unpleaſant things, 
| becauſe perhaps we have been driven to them by the 
ſcourge. We judge alſo that the fey touches the diſtant 
hills, becauſe we cannot inform ourſelves better in 
childhood. We believe the fars are not riſen till the 
ſun is ſet, becauſe we never ſee them by day. But 
ſome oi theſe errors may ſeem to be derived from the 


The way to cure the prejudices of infancy is to diſtin- 
guiſh, as far as we can, which are thoſe opinions 
which we framed in perfect childhood; to remember 
that at that time our reaſon was incapable of forming a a 
right judgment ; and to bring theſe propoſitions again 


Il. Our your give us many a falſe information of 
things, and tempt us to judge amiſs. This is called 
ti prejudice oj jonſe, as when we ſuppoſe the ſun and 
moon to be flat bodtes, and to be but a few inches broad, 
becauſe they appear ſo to the eye. Senſe inclines us 


ta 


Path, 
e 


to judge that air has no weight, becauſe we do not 
feel it preſs heavy upon us; and we judge alſo by our 
lenſes, that cold and heat, ſweet and ſour, red and 
| blue, &c. are ſuch real properties in the objects them. 
if ſelves, and exactly like thoſe ſenſations which they ex. 


moe: 9. 


| Cite in us. ſen 

* Note, Thoſe miſtakes of this ſort which all mankind thy 
4 drop and loſe, in their advancing age, are Called mere 

ll. _ prejudices of infancy - but thoſe which abide with the of 

, wulgag part of the world, and generally with all men, {01 

till learning and philoſophy cure them, more properly WM 

attain the name of prejudices of ſenſe. | . ip! 

| Theſe prejudices are to be removed ſeveral ways, WW 

(1.) By the aſſiſtance of one ſenſe we cure the miſtakes 

{ 


| of another, as when a /tick thruſt into the water ſeems 
1 crooked,” we are prevented from judging it to be really 
ſo in itſelf; for when we take it out of the water, both 
| our ſight and our feeling agree and determine it to be 
ſtrait. (2.) The exerciſe of our reaſon, and an appli- 
eation to mathematical and philoſophical ſtudies, cures 
many ther prejudices of ſenſe, both with relation to the 
heavenly and earthly bodies. (3) We'ſhould remem- 
ber that our ſenſes have often deceived! us in various 
inſtances ; that they give but a confuſed and imperfe& 
repreſentation of things in _— caſes ; that they often 
repreſent falſly thoſe very objects to which they ſeem to 
be ſuited, ſuch as the ſhape, motion, ſixe and ſituaticn 
of groſs bodies, if they are but placed at a diſtance 
from us; and as for the minute particles of which bo- 
dies are compoſed, our ſenſes cannot diſtinguiſh them. 
(4.) We ſhould remember alſo, that one prime and 
original deſign of our ſenſes, is to inform us what va- 
rious relations the bodies that are round about us bear 
to our own animal body, and to give us notice what is 
pleaſant and uſeful, or what is painful and injurious to 
us ; but they are not ſufficient of themſelves to lead 
us into a philoſophical acquaintance with the inward. 
nature of things. It muſt be confeſſed it is by the al- 
diſtance of the eye and the ear eſpecially, e 2 
: ; ; M | | e ) 
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called the ſenſe: of diſcipline) hat our minds are furniſh. 
el with various parts of WP} edge, by reading, hear- 
ing, and obſerving things di n and human; yet rea- 
ſon ought always to accompany the exerciſe of our 
mnſes, whenever we would form a juſt judgment off 
things propoſed to our enquiry. Eh 
Here it is proper to obſerve alſo, that as the weakneſs - 
of reaſon in our infancy, and the dictates of our ſenſes 
ſometimes in advancing. years, lead the wiſer part of 
mankind aſtray from truth; ſo the meaner parts of our 
ſpecies, perſons whoſe genius is very low, whoſe judg- 
mentisalways weak, who are ever indulging the d:ates 
of ſenſe and humour, are but children of a larger ſize; 
they ſtand expoſed to everlaſting miſtakes in life, and 
liv. and die in the midſt of prejudices. At 4 
alſe 


\ 
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III. Imagination is another fruitful ſprithgy 
judgments. Our imagination is nothing ei but the 
various appearances of our ſenſible ideas in the brain, 
where the ſoul frequently works in uniting, disjoining, 
multiplying, magnifying, diminiſhing, and altering the 
ſeveral thapes, colours, ſounds, motions, words, and 
things that have been communicated to us by e out- 
ward organs of ſenſe. It is no wonder, therefore, if 
fancy leads us into many miſtakes ; for it is but ſenſe 
at ſecond-hand. Whatever is ſtrongly impreſſed upon 
the 7magination ſome perſons believe to be true. Some 
will chooſe a particular number in a lottery, or lay a 
large wager on a ſingle ghance of a dye, and doubt not 
of ſucceſs, becauſe, their fancy feels ſo powerful an im- 
preſſion, and aſſuiss them it will be proſperous. A 
thouſand pretended propbecig: and inſpirations, and all 
the freaks of enthuſiaſm have been derived from this 
ſpring. Dreams are nothing elſe but the deceptions of 
fancy : A delirjum is but a ſhort wildneſs ef the imagi- 


nation; and a ſettled irregularity of fagęy is diftraftion © 


and madn eſs. 
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One way to gain a victory over this unruly de n 8 
1s to ſet a watch upon it perpetually, and to bridle it in 
alis extravagances; never to believe any thing mere- 
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lieve a midnight-dream, nor to truſt fancy any farther 
than it is attended with ure reaſon. It is a very 
uſeful and entertaining p Fr human nature in mat. 
oF of illuſtration, perſuaſion; oratory, P*Yys Wit, con- 
verſion, &c. but in the calm enquiry after truth and fi- 
nal judgment of things, fancy ſhould retire and ſtand 


aſide, unleſs it be called in to explain or illuſtrate a 


difficult point by a ſimilitude. 

Another me of deliverance from.theſe prejudices 
of fancy, is to compare the ideꝶ that ariſe in our ima. 
ginations with the real nature 7 things, as oſten as ve 
have occaſion to judge concerning them; and let calm 
and ſedate reaſon govern and determine our opinions, 
though fancy ſhould ſhew never ſo. great a reluctance. 
Fancy is the inferior faculty, and it ought to obey, - 


EV; MS rims paſſions or affettions of the mind, are 
numerous and endleſs ſprings of prejudice, They diſ- 
guiſe every object they converſe with, and put their 

own colours upon it, and thus lead the judgment aſtray 
from truth. is love that makes the mother think 
her on child the faireſt, and will ſometimes perſuade 
us that a blemiſh is a beauty. Hope and deſire make 
an hour of delay ſeem as long as two or three hours; 
hope inclines us to think there is nothing too difficult 
to be attempted ; deſpair tells us that a brave attempt 
is mere raſhneſs, and that every difficulty is inſur- 
mountable, '- Fear makes us imagine that a buſh ſhak- 
en with the wind has ſome favage beaſt in it, and 
multiplies the dangers that attend hr path: but ſtil 
there is a more unhappy effect of fear when it keeps 


bliſhed religion: What could perſuade the wiſe men 
and philoſo of a Popiſb country to believe the 


groſſeſt abſufdigies of the Ryman church, but the 


' .» Sorrow and melancholy tempt us to think our circum- 
ances much more diſmal than they are, that ve 
| may 


* of torture or death, the galleys or the ingquiſition* 


2 
- 
. 
— * 
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ly becauſe fancy dictates it, any more than I would be. 


millions of ſouls in ſlavery to the errors of an eſta- 
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may have ſome excuſe for mourning : and envy repre- 
ſents the condition of our neighbour better than it is, 
that there wy be ſome pretence for her own vexati- 


on and uneaſineſs. Anger, wrath, and revenge, and 
all thoſe hateful paſſions excite in us far worſe ideas of 


men than they deſerve, and perſuade us to believe all 
that is ill of them. A detail of the evil influence of the 
affeftions of the mind upon our judgment would make a- 
large volume. | * ä | 


The cure of theſe prejudices is attained by a conſtan 5 


jealouſy of ourſelves, and watchfulneſs over our paſſi- 
ons, that they may never interpoſe when we are called 
to paſs a judgment of any thing: and whenygur affec- 
tions are warmly engaged, let us abſtain from judging. 
It would be alſo of great uſe to us to form our delibe- 
rate judgments of perſons and things in thg calmeſt 
and ſereneſt hours of life, when the paſſionF of nature 
are all ſilent, and the mind enjoys its moſt perfect 
compoſure :, and theſe judgments ſo formed ſhould be 
treaſured up in the mind, that we might have recourſe” 
to them in hours of need. See many ore ſentiments 


and directions velating to this ſubject in my dofrine f 


the paſſions ; Second edition enlarged. 


V. The fondneſs we have for SELF, and the relations 
which other perſons. and things have to ourſelves, furniſh 
us with another long rank of prejudices. This indeed 
might be reduced to the paſſion of ſelf-loutS but it is ſo 
copious an head that I choſe to name it as a diſtinct 
ſpring of falſe judghients. We are generally ready to 


fancy every thing of our own has ſomething peculiarly 
valuable in it, when indeed there is no other reaſon, 


but becauſe it is our own, Were we. born among . 
the gardens of Jtraly, the rocks of * Switzerland, . 


or the ice and ſnows of Ruſſia and $:02ten, ſtill we 


ſhould imagine peculiar excellencies in our native land. 
We conceive a good idea of the town and village where 
we firſt breathed, = think the better of a man for be- 

Ve entertain the beſt opinion of the 


* 


* 


/ * 
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perſons of our own party; and eaſily believe evil re. 
ports of perſons of a different ſect or faction. Our cuun 
ſex, our kindred, our houſes, and our very names, ſeem to 
have ſomething good and deſirable in them. We are 
ready to mingle all theſe with ovr/e/ves, and cannot 
® bear to have others think meanly of them. 
So good an opinion we have of our own ſentiments 
and practices, that it is yery difficult to believe what a 
reprover ſays of our conduct; and we are as ready to 
aſſent to all the language of flattery. We ſet up our 
own opinions in religion and philoſophy as the teſts of 
erthodoxyiand truth; and we are prone to judge every 
practice of other men either a duty or a crime, which 
we think would be a crime or a duty in us, though their 
circumſtances are vaſtly different from our own. 
This humour prevails ſometimes to ſuch a degree, that 
we would make our own taſte and inclination the ſtan- 
dard by which to judge of every diſh of meat that is ſet 
upon the table, every book in a library, every em- 
ployment, ſtudy, and buſineſs of life, as well as every 
recreation. | 7 1 
II is from this evil principle of ſetting up Self for a 
model what other men cught to be, that tife antichriſtion 
ſpirit of impoſition and perſecution had its original; tho 
there is no more reaſon for it than there was for the 
practice of that tyrant, who having a bed fit for his 
own ſize was reported to ſtretch men of low ſtature 
upon the rag, till they were drawn out to the length 
of his bed q and ſome add alſo, that he cut off the legs 
of any whom he found too long for it. ED 
It is alſo from a principle neat akin to this that we 
pervert and ſtrain the writings of any venerable authors, 
and eſpecially the ſacred books of ſcripture to make 
them ſpeak our own ſenſe. Through the influence 
which our «wn ſchemes or hypothefis have upon the 
mind, we ſometimes become ſo ſharp-ſighted as to find 
theſe ſchemes'in thoſe places of ſcripture where the 
holy writers never thought of them, nor the holy Spi- 
rit intended them. At other times this prejudice mo 
. | ; | „ 
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T ſuch a dimneſs upon the ſight that we cannot read an 

” thing that oppoſes our on ſcheme, though it be writ- 

* ten as with ſun-beams, aud in the plaineſt language; 

s and perhaps we are in danger in ſuch a caſe of winking 

* a little againſt the light. 5 1 

; We ought to bring our minds free, unbiaſſed, and* ; * 

l teachable to learn our religion from the word of God, 

5 but we have generally formed all the leſſer, as well as 

of the greater points of our religion before hand; and then 

| we read the Prophets and Apoſtles only to peryert them 

1 to confirm our on opinions. Were it not for this 

10 influence of ſelh and a bigotry to our own tenets, we 

R could hardly propos that ſo many ſtrange, abſurd, in- 

it conſiſtent, wicked, miſchievous, and bloody principles- 

" ſhould pretend to ſuppagt. and defend themſelves by 

a ee Grip, 5 | 
Every learned Critick has his own hypotheſis; and if _ 


; the common text benot favourable to his opinion, a va- _ 

7 rious lection ſhall be made authenticx. The next muſt 

be ſuppoſed to be defective or redundant; and the ſenſe 
of it ſhall be /zteral or metaphorical, according as it beſt 
ſupports his own ſcheme. Whole chapters or books 
© hall be added or left out of the facred canon, or be 
turned into parables by this influence. Luther knew 
not well how to reconcile the epiſtle of St. James to 
th the doctrine of Juſtification by faith alone; and ſo he 
could not allow it to be divine. The papiſis bring all 
the Apocrypha into their bible, and ſtamp divinity upon. 
pt; for they can fancy purgatory is there, and they 

find prayers for the dead. But they leave out the ſecond © 

commandment, becauſe it forbids the worſhip of images. 
e Others ſuppoſe the Moſarch hiſtory of the creation and 
vc be fall of man to be oriental ornaments, or a mere al- 
id er, becauſe the literal ſenſe of thoſe three chapters 
1c of Genefis do not agree with their theories. Even an 
i. boneſt plain hearted and ungarned Chriſtian is ready 
s il find ſomething in every chapter of the bible to coun- 
ch tenance his own private ſentiments; but he loves thoſe ** 
Chapters beſt which ſpeak his own opinions plaineſt 
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LOGICK: Or, 


this is a prej 
the ſcholar is i 
is not fre. 
Seſf has yet a f arther and 
our underſtandings, 


ourſelves it is lawful? 


| | uſt occaſion for ſa 
Wil governs all mankind. 
| When the judge had award 
4 ſon into ſome field a neighbour's oxen had broke, it is 
7 reported that he reverſed his own ſentence, when he 
| heard that the oxen which had done this miſchief were 
| Whether this be a h:/tory or a parable, it is 
wretched influence of 


tyrical writer 


ſtill a juſt reprefentation of the 
elf to corrupt the jud 
One way to amen 


aàgainſt this pr 
in the place o 
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udice that ſticks very cloſe to our natures : 


nfeſted with it gaily, and the mechanic! 


rnicious influence upon 
; and 1s an unhappy guide in the 
# ſearch after truth. When our own inclination or our 
eaſe, our honour, or our profit tempts us to the practice 
of any thing of ſuſpected lawfulneſs, how do we ſtrain 
our thoughts to find arguments for it, and perſuade 
| e colour our iniquity and ſin- 
ful compliance with the names of virtue and innocence, 
or at leaſt of conſiraint and neceſſity, All the different 
and oppolite ſentiments and practices of mankind are 
too much influenced by this mean bribery, and give too 
to ſay that /elf- intereſt 


ed the damages to a per- 


nd this prejudice is to thruſt ſelf ſo 
far out of the queſtion that it may have no manne of 
influence whenſoever they are called to 
ſider of the naked nature, truth, and ju 
in matters of equity between man and man, our Sa- 
viour has taught us an effectual means of guarding , 
udice, and that is to put my neighbour 
myſelf, and myſeif in the place of ny 
neighbour, rather than to be bribed by this carruptprin- 
ciple of ſe/f-lave todo injury to our neighbours, 
ariſes that golden rule of dealing with others as e U 
bave others deal with us, 
In thejudgment of truth a 
d and evil, we ought to 
2 SELF as well aswe; and that the taſtes, paſſions, 
inclinations, and intereſts of different men a 
| m_ es | different 


udge and con- 
tice of things. 


hence 


20 00d rigbt and torongy 
onfider that every man 


re very 
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liferent and often contrary, and that they diQate 


ent and contrary propoſitions could be true at once, 


aiſhood, good and evil. 


# 
© 4 


the mind, whether they be natural or acquired, have a 
great influence upon our dane and become the 
occaſion of many miſtakes. 


them. 
(1) Some perſons are of an 2aſy and credulous tem- 


antradiction. ; 

The credulous man is ready to receive every thing 
for truth, that hath but a ſhadow of evidence; every 
new book that he reads, and every ingenious man with 


jr, while others are perpetually diſcovering a fſtirit of © 


waom he converſes, has power enough to draw him 


into the ſentiments of the ſpeaker or writer. He has 


ſo much complaiſance inhim, or weakneſs of ſoul, that 


he is ready to reſign his Own opinion to the firſt objec- 
tion which he hears,-and to receive any ſentiments of 


another that are aſſerted with a poſitive air and much 


aſſurance, Thus he is under a kind of neceſlity 


through the indulgence of this credulous humour, ei- 


ther to be often changing his opinions, or to believe in- 
conſiſtencies. 3 


Tbe man of contradidtion is of a contrary humour, 


for he ſtands ready to oppoſe every thing that is ſaid: 


he gives a ſlight attention to the reaſons of other men, 


from an inward ſcornful preſumption that they have no 
frength in them. When he reads or hears a diſcourſe 
different from his own ſentiments, he does not give 


himſelf leave to conſider whether that diſcourſe may be 
true; but employs all his powers immediately to confute 


it. Your great diſputers, and your men contro- 


verſy, are in continual danger of this ſort of prejudice > 


tiey contend often for victory, and will maintain hat- 
ſoever they have aflerted, while truth is loſt in the 


| noiſe 


%. , 


* ? 


contrary things: unleſs therefore all manner of diſter- 


if can never be a juſt teſt or ſtandard of truth and 
VI. The tempers, humours, and peculiar terms of 


et us ſurvey a few of 
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noiſe and tumult of reciprocal contradictions; and it 
frequently happens, that a debate about opinions is turn. 
ed into a mutual reproach of perſons. | 
The prejudice of credu/ity may in ſome meaſure be 
cured, by learning to ſet a high value on truth, and by 
taking more pains to attain it; remembering thattruth 
oftentimes lies dark and deep, and requires us to dig 
for it as hid treaſure; and that falſhood often puts on 
a fair diſguiſe, and therefore we ſhould not yield up our 


* judgment to every plauſable appearance. It is no part 


of civility 


or good breeding to part with truth, but to 


maintain it with decency and candour. 


A ſpirit of contradiction is ſo pedantick and hateful, 


that a man ſhould take much pains with himſelf to 
watch againſt every inſtagce of it: he ſhould learn ſo 


much good humour, at leaſt, as never to oppoſe any thing 


without juſt and ſolid reaſon for it: He ſhould abate 


ſome degrees of pride and moreoſeneſs, which are never- 


two tempers of mind, near a kin to thoſe I 2 


\ 


G 
* *, 
7 
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failing ingredients of this ſort of temper; and ſhould 
ſeek after ſo much honeſty and tonſcience as never to 
contend for conqueſt or triumph: but to review his 
own reaſons, and to read the ents of his opponents 


(it poſſible) with an equal indifferency, and be glad to 


* 


ſpy truth and to ſubmit to it, though it appear on the 
oppolite ſide. 3 
(2.) There is another pair of prejudices derived from 


mentioned; and theſe are the dogmatical and the ſcep- 
tical humour; i. e. always poſitive, or always doubting. 

By what means ſoever the dogmati/? came by his op- 
inions, whether by his fenſes, or by his fancy, his ed- 


ucation, or his own reading, yet he believes them all 


with the ſame aſſurance that he does a mathematical 
truth; he has ſcarce any mere probabilities that belong 


to him ; every thing with him is certain and infallible ; 
every Punctilio in religion is an article of his faith, and 


he anſwers all manner of objections by a ſovereign 


contempt. 


Perſons of this temper are ſeldom to be convinced | 
« <4: > > 1 4 as 0 
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of any miſtake : a full aſſurance of their own notiuns 


makes all the difficulties of their own ſide vaniſh fo 
entirely, that they think every point of their belief is 
written as with ſun-beams, and wonder any one ſhould 
find a difficulty in it. They are amazed that learned 
men ſhould make a cgntroverſy of what is to them ſo 

rſpicuous and indubſtable. The loweſt rank of 

ople, both in learned and'in vulgar life, are very 


| ſubject to this obſtinacy. 


Scepticiſm is a contrary prejudice. The dogmat ff is“ 


ſuxe of every thing, and the e beliegz nothing 
Perhaps he has found himſelf often miſtaken in mat 


ters of which he thought himſelf well affilred in his 
younger days, and therefore he is afraid to give aflent 
to any thing again. He ſees fo much ſhew of reaſon 
for every opinian, and fo many objections alſo ari- 


ung againſt every doctrine, that he is ready to throw 


off the belief of every thing: he renounces at once the 
purſuit of truth, and contents himſelf to ſay, there 14 
nothing certain, It is well, if through the influence of 
ſuch a temper, he does not caſt away his religion as 


well as his philoſophy, and abandon himſelf to a pro- 


fane courſe of life, regardleſs of hell and heaven. . 


Both theſe prejudices laſt mentioned, tho? they are 


ſo oppoſite to each other, yet they ariſe from the ſame 
ſpring, and that is, zmpatzence of /ludy, and want of di- 
heent attention in the ſearch of truth, The dogmati/t 
is in haſte to believe ſomething; he cannot keep him- 
ſelf long enough in ſuſpence, till ſome bright and con- 
vincing evidence appear on one ſide, but throws him- 
elf caſually into the ſentiments of one party or another, 
and then he will hear no argument to the contrary. 

The ſceptict will not take pains to ſearch things to the 
bottom, hut when he ſees difficulties on both ſides, 
reſolves to believe neither of them. Humility of ſoul, 
patience in ſtudy, diligence in enquiry, with an honeſt 
zeal for truth, would go a great way towards the cure 

of both theſe follies. TIS | | 
(3-) Another ſort of temper that is very injurious to 
WIS 4 E Gr 3 
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a right judgment of things, is an inconſiſtant, fickl,, 
changeable ſpirit, and a very uneven temper of mind. 
When ſuch perſons are in one humour they paſs a 
judgment of things agreeable to it; when their humour 
changes, they reverſe their firſt judgment, and embrace 
a new opinion, They have no /teadineſs -4 ſoul ; they | 
want prong of mind, ſufficient toeſtabliſh themſelves 
in any truth, and are ready to change it for the next 
alluring falſhood that is agreeable to their change of 
Humour, his fickleneſs is ſometimes ſo mingled wut 
their verFEonſtitution by nature, or by diſtempeFef 
body, that a cloudy day and a lowering 15 ſhall ſtrongly 
incline them to form an opinion both of themſelves, 
and of perſons and things round about them, quite dif- 
ferent from what they believe when the /un /hines, and 
the heavens ns ſerene 4 „„ 
Ihis fort of people ought to judge of things and 
perſons in their moſt ſedate, peaceful, and compoſed 
hours of life, and reſerve theſe judgments for their 
conduct at more unhappy ſeaſons. A 1 
( 4.) Some perſons have a violent and turgid manner 
both of talking and thinking ; whatſoever they judge of, 
it is always with a tincture of this vanity. 1 hey are 
always in extremes, and pronounce concerning every 
thing in the ſuperlative. If they think a man to be learn- 
ed, he is the chief ſcholar of the age: if another has low 
parts, he is the greateſt blockhead in nature: if they ap- 
prove any book on divine ſubjects, it is the beft book 
in the world, next to the Bible : if they ſpeak of a ſtorm 
of rain or hail, it is the moſt terrible ſtorm that fell ſince 
the creation; and a cold winter day is the coldeſt that 
ever was kuoton. = 
Hut the men of this ſwelling language ought to re- 
member, that nature has ten thouſand moderate things 
in it, and does not always deal in ext emes as they do. 
| (5:) I think it may be called another fort of preju- 
dice derived from humour, when ſome men believe 2 
doctrine merely becauſe it is ancient, and has been Jong 
believed; others ſo fond of novelty, that nothing Pre 4 
valls . 
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yzils upon their aſſent ſo much as new thoughts and new 
wtions. Again, there are ſome who ſet a high eſteem 


ww 


| fore China pictures are admired, how aukward ſoever: 
others value things the more for being of our own na- 
tive growth, invention, or manufacture; and theſe as 
much deſpiſe foreign things. 
Some men of letters and theology will not believe a 
propoſition even concegning a ſublime ſubject, till eve- 


are ſo fond of a my/tery, and things incomprehen/ible, 
that they would ſcarce believe the docti ine of the tri 
zity, if it could be explained; they incline to that 
fooliſh rant of one of the ancients credo quis impoſſebile 
fl; I believe it, becauſe it is impoſſible. 

To cure theſe miſtakes remembet that neither antique 
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0 novel. foreign nor native, myſter eus nor plain, are 
certain characters either of truth or falſhood. 
. I might mention various other humburs of men that 


excite in them various prejudices, and lead them into 
raſh and miſtaken judgments; but theſe are ſufficient 
for a ſpecimen. | | | 


II. There are ſeveral other weakneſſes which belong 


to human nature, whereby we are led into m/takes, 
and indeed are rendered almoſt incapable of paſſing a 
ſolid judgment in matters of great depth and difficulty. 
dome have a native obſcurity of perception, (or, ſhall I 
call it, a want of natural ſagacity? ) whereby they are 
bindered from attaining clear and diſtinct ideas. Their 
thoughts always ſeem to have ſomething confuſed and 
cloudy in them, and therefore they judge in the dark. 
dome have a defect in memory, and then they are not 
capable of comparing their preſent ideas with a great va- 
ety of others, in order to ſecure themſelves from incon- 
lſtency in judgment. Others may. have a memory 
large Berge yet they are ſubject to the ſame errors 
from a narrowneſs 0 7 #1 and ſuch a fixation and con- 
- finement 
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upon every thing that is foreign and far-fetched ; there- 
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ry thing myſterious, deep, and difficult is cut off from it, 


though the ſcripture aſſerts it never ſo plainly; others Fr: 
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finement of thought to a few objeds, that they ſcarce 
ever take a ſurvey of things wide enough to judge 
wiſely and well, and to ſecure theinſelves from all in- 
conſiſtencies. 110 6 
Though there are natural defefts and weakneſſes, yet 
they may, in ſome meaſure, be relieved by labour, dili- 
gence, and a due attention to proper rules. 
But among all the caſes of Fulle judgment which are 
within ourſelves, I ought by no means to leave out tlat 
univerſul and original ſpring of error, which we are in- 
formed of by the word of God; and that is, the /in and 
defatiion of our firſt parents: whereby all our beſt na- 
tural powers, both of mind and body, are impaired, and 
rendered very much interior to what they were ina 
ſtate of innocence. Oar underſtanding is darkened, 
our memory contracted, our corrupt humours and 
paſſions are grown predominant, our-reaſon enfeebled, WM ..: 
and various diforders attend our conſtitution and animal che 
nature, whereby the mind is ſtrangely impoſed upon 2 
in its judgment of things. Nor is there any perfect ” 
relief to be expected on earth. There is no hope of MI. 
ever recovering from theſe maladies, but by a fincere la 
return to God, in the ways of his own appointment, | 
whereby we ſhall be kept ſafe from all dangerous and 
pernicious errors in the matters of religion ; and tho' 
imperfections and miſtakes will hang about us in this 
preſent life, as the effects of our original apo/tacy from 
God, yet we hope for a full deliverance from them 
when we arrive in heaven. £3 3:4] ö 
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I. Thoſe with whom our education is entruſted. may 


ears. How many fooleries and errors are inſtilled 
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SECT. -IV.\ 


4 


| Prejudices ariſing from other Herfone..._ "© 


FERE it not for the ſprings of prejudices that are 
lurking in ourſelves, we ſhould not be ſubject 

to ſo many miſtakes from the influence of others: but 
ince our nature is ſo ſuſceptive of errors on all ſides, 
it is fit we ſhould have hints and notices given us, how 
far other perſons may have power over us, and become 
the cauſes of our falſe judgments. - This might all be 
caſt into one heap, for they are all near a+kin, and 
mingle with each other: but, for diſtinCtion ſake, let 
them be called the prejudices of education, of cuſſom, of 
authority, and ſuch as ariſe. from the manner of pro- 


lay the fir/? foundation. of many miſtakes. in our younger 


into us by our nurſes, our fellow-children, by ſervants; 
or unſkilful teachers, which are not only maintained 
through the following parts of life, but ſometimes have 
a very unhappy influence upon us! We are taught 
that there are goblings and bugbears in the dars; our 
young minds are crouded with the terrible ideas of ghoſts. 
appearing upon every occaſion, or with the pleaſant tales 
of fairies dancing at midnight. We learn t Prophecy 
betimes, to farttell futurities by good or evil omens, and to 
preſage approaching death, in a fauly, by ravens and 
little worms, which we therefore call a death-watch. 
—We are taught to know before-hand, for a 
twelvemonth. together, which days of the week will le 
fair or foul, which will be lucky or unlucky ; nor is there 
any thing ſo filly, but may be impoſed upon our under- 
landings in that early * of life; and theſe ridicu- 
5 lous 
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been a to ſup = rt their own tenets : they find 
th 


ſenſes that are ſometimes put upon the words of the 


C 
ſous Rories abide with us too i and too fax influ. 
ence the weaker part of mankind. | 

We choſe our particular, ſ- ſect and party in ith civil, 2 
the religious, and the learned I. e by the influence of M” 
education. In the colleg es of earning, ſome. are for b. 
che nominals, and ſome for the realiſis in the ſcience nl 
of metaphyſics, becauſe their tutors were. devoted toil © 

' theſe parties. The old philoſophy and the new have , 
gained thouſands of partizans the ſame way; and eve. Ml © 
ry e#ig TroR has its' infant votaries, who are born, live, | 

d As! in the ſame faith, without examination of any th 
article. The Turks are taught early to believe in Mz. Ml ” 
bomet ; the Fews in Moſes ; the heathens worſhip a nul.“ 
Niue of gods, under the force of their education,— = 
And it would be well if there were not millions of n 
Chriftians, who have little more to ſay for their religi- , 


on, than that they were born and bred up in it. The 
greateſt part of the chriſtian world can hardly give any Il © 
reaſon why they believe the Bible to be the word of God, I © 
but becauſe they have always believed it, and they 
were taught ſo from their infancy. As Jews and Turks, 
and Ameritun heathens, believe the moſt monſtrous 
and incredible ſtories, becauſe they have been trained 
up amongſt them, as articles of faith ſo the Pap 
believe their ?ranſubRantiation, and make no difficulty 


of aſſenting to impoſſibilities, ſince it is the current doc- a 

trine of their catechiſims. By the ſame means the 

ſeveral ſects and parties in Chriſtianit, believe all the 
trained interpretations of ſcripture by which they have 


nothing difficult in 


e abſurd glaſſes and far- -fetched 


facred writers, begguſe their ears have been always ac- 
ctiſtomed to theſe gloſſes ; and there they ſit ſo ſmooth 
and eaſy upon their underſtandings, that they know 
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fot how to admit the moſt natural and eaſy aha 
tion in ö to them. . Ge Hig + 
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vi, WF natters of bali concernment. 1 1 is upon "he f ſame 
<& of WW goand that children are trained up to be whigs and 
for W {rice betimes ; and every one learns the diſtinguiſhing 

15 ems of his own Pre as the IE Pap 10 learn 40 <7 ther 


rotion. 
This ſort of r muſt be cured S Sag all 
the principles of our younger years to the bar of more 
mature reaſon, that we may Aue of the things of na- 
ture, and political affairs, by juſter rules of philoſophy 
ind obſervation: and even the matters of religion 
muſt be firſt * uired into by reaſor and coiſcience : 
and when theſe have led us to believe cripture to be 


igi- 

110 the word of God, then that becomes our ſovereign guide 
any d reaſon, and conſcience muſt ſubmit to receive ity 
70d, lictates, 155 8 s ; 8 hs 4% T bf, It dt . 


wl | II; The next * iudice which I ſhall mention is, .that 

wich ariſes from the cruffom or faſhion of theſe ＋ 
ned ben 202 Ie. Suppale we have freed ourſelyes from 
the younger prejudices of our education, 5 we -arg in 


fe danger of having our minds turned aſide from Kuh by 
x. le influence of general cuſtom. De th 

Our opinions of meats and di 3 of 2 rme and 
the P Ons * 7 » ga ate. 


* forms of ſalutation, are influenced much more by 2 
tam, than by the eye, the ear, or the taſte. Cuſtom 
ad brerails even over ſenſe itſelf; and therefore no won 
„/ Ler if it prevail over reqſan too. What ig it but cuſ- 
tm that renders many oft the mixtures of food. and au- 
cer elegant in Britain, which would be aukward and 
th nauſeous to the inhabipants of Ching; and indeed were 
nanſequs ' to us when we firſt taſted Rs ?. What 
but cuſtom could mak thoſe Kae polite in Aua. 
covy which are ridicuſous in France or England? Wc. 
a aul ourſelves indeed the paliter nations; but is it we 
who Jadge thus of ourſelves ? and that fancied polite- 
R 2 neſs, 


— 
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[neſs is oftentimes more owing to cuflom Ps reaſon, 
Why are the forms of our preſent garments counted 
beautiful, and thoſe faſhions of our anceſtors the mat. 
ter of ſcoff and contempt, which in their day were all 
decent and genteel ? It is the cy/fom that forms our o- 
Pinion of dreſs, and reconciles us by de egrees t thoſk 
| eo which at firſt ſeemed very odd and monſtrons, 
Ir muſt be granted there are ſome garments and habits 
Which have a natural.congruity, or incongruity, mo- 
| deſty or immodeſty, decency or indecency, gaudery or 
-gravity ; though for the moſt part there is but little 
of reaſon in theſe affairs : but what little there is of 
reaſon, or natural decency, c ee triumphs over it all, 
It is almoſt impoſſible to perſuade a gay lady that any 
thing can be decent which is out of faſbion : and it 
were well if fa/>ion ſtretched its power no farther than 
1 buſineſs of drapery and the fair ſex. 
The methods of our education are governed by cf 
Jam. Iris 1 and not reaſon that ſends every boy 
to. learn the Roman Poets, and begin a little acquain- 
tang with Greet, before he.is bound an apprentice to 
oap-boiler | or a leather-ſeller. It is cuſtom alone 
that teaches us Latin by the rules of a Latin Grammar; 
14. tedious and abſurd method! And what is it but 
cuſtom that has for paſt centuries confined the bright- 
.eſt geniuſes, even of high rank in the female world, 
to the only buſineſs of the needle, and ſecluded them 
maſt oddity from the pleaſures of knowledge, 
and the divine improvements of reaſon ? But we begin 
to break all theſe chains, and reaſon begins to dictate 
the, education of youth. May the gfowing age be 
learned and wiſe! 
I is by the prejudice. ariſing from our own cuſtoms, 
that we 5 of all other civil and religious forms and 
2 
Prallicrt. The rites and ceremonies of war and peace 
in other nations, the ly of. weddings and funerals, 
the ſeyeral Ins of m * iftracy, the trades an empley- 
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ofairs of life, and almoſt every thing of foreign cuſtoms, 
b judged irregular. It is all imagined to be unreaſon- 
able or unnatural, by thoſe who have no other rule to 
judge of nature and reaſon, but the cuſtoms of their 
own country, or the little town where they dwell. —- 
Cuſtom is called a ſecond nature; but we often. miſtake: 
it for nature 1t/elf. | n . 2 

Sy 


Beſides all x there is a faſhion in opinions; there 


z; a faſhion in writing and printing, in ſtyle and lan- 


guage. In our day it is the vogue of the nation, that 
parliaments may ſettle the ſucceſſion of the crown, and 
that a people can make a king, in the laſt age this was a 
doctrine a kin to treaſon. Citations from the Latin 
poets were an embelliſhment of ſtyle in the laſt century; 
and whole pages in that day were covered with them: 
it is now forbidden by cuſtom, and expoſed by the 
name of pedantry; whereas in truth both theſe. are 
extremes. Sometimes our printed books ſhall abound 
in capitals, and ſometimes reje& them all, Now we 
deal much in eſſays, and moſt, nnreaſonably * deſpiſe 


hftematic learning; whereas our fathers had a juſt vas 


lue for regularity: and item: then, folios' and guartos 
were the faſhionable 1255 48 volumes in ofavo are 


now. We are ever ready to run into extremes; and 


jet cuſtom {till perſuades us that reafon and nature are 
on our ſide. „/// ĩ ˙ NR 

This buſineſs of the faſbion has a moſt powerful in- 
fluence on our judgments; for it employs thoſe two 
ſtrong engines of fear and ſhame to operate upon our 


. underſtandings with unhappy ſuccefſs. We are aſhamg 
ed to believe or profeſs an unfaſhionable opinion in 
4 N 3 w_ a cowardly _ dares * ſo much as 
indulge a thought contrary to the e/?ab/ifbed or faſbion- 
nd able faith, nor act in pp en cy of be 
6 according to the diftates of renn. 
l confeſs there is a reſpect due to mankind which 
A ſhould incline even the wiſeſt of men to follow the in. 
5 nocent cuſtoms of their country in outward practices of 
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the civil life, and in ſome meaſure to ſubmit to faſhion 
in all indifferent affairs, where reaſon and ſeripture 
make no remonſtrances againſt ir. But the judgments 
of the mind ought to be for ever free, and not biaſſed 
by the cu/foms and | faſhions of any age or nation what. 
ſoever. 5 3 
To deliver our underſtandings from this danger and 
"Navery, we ſhould firſt confider theſe three things. 
1. That the greateſt part of the civil cuſtoms of any 
particular nation, or age, ſpring from humour rather 
than reaſon. Sometimes the humour of the prince pre- 
vails, and ſometimes the humour of the people. It is 
either the great or the many who dictate the faſhion; 
̃ rt theſe have not always the higheſt reaſon on their 
2. Conſider alfo, that the cr-/foms of the ſame nation 
in different, ages, the ciſſomt of different nations in 
the ſame age, and the cy/foms of different towns and 
villages in the ſame nation, are very various and con- 
trary to each other. The 23 learning, lan- 
guage, ſentiments, and rules of politeneſs differ greatly 


in different. countries and ages of mankind; but truth 


and reaſon are of a more uniform and ſteady nature, 
and do not change with the faſhion. Upon this ac- 
| count, to cure the / Halte which ariſe from cum 
it is of excellent uſe to travel, and ſee the cuſtoms 


of various co atries, and to read the travels of other 
men, and che hiſtory of paſt ages, that every thing may 


not ſeem ſtrange and uncouth, which is not practiſed 
within the limits of our on pariſh, or in the narrow 
ſpace of our on life-time. = eee 

3. Conſider yet again, how often we ourſelves have 
changed . aur. own opinions concerning the decency, 
propriety, or congruity of ſeveral modes or practices in 
he world, eſpecially if we have lived to the age of 
thirty or forty. Cuy/fom or faſhion, even in all its changes, 
has been ready to have ſome degree of aſcendency 
orer our underſtandings, and what at one time _ 
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decent appear ob/olete and diſagreeable afterward, when 
the faſhion changes. Let us learn therefore to abſtract 


| as much as poſlible from com and faſhion, when we 


would paſs a judgment concerning the real value and 
intrinſic nature of things. bs 
III. The authority of men is the ſpring of another run 
of prejudices. * 1 3 
Among theſe the authority of our forefathers and 
ancient authors is moſt remarkable. We pay deference 
to the opinion of others, merely. becauſe they lived a 
thouſand years before us; and even the trifles and im- 
rtinences, that have a mark of antiquity upon them, 
are reverenced for this reaſon, becauſe they came from 
the ancient. It is granted, that the ancients had many 


| wiſe and great men among them; and ſome of their 


writings, which time hath delivered down to us, are 
truly valuable: but thoſe writers lived rather in the in- 
fant ſtate of the world; and the philo/ophers, as well as 
the polite authors of our age, are properly the elders, 
who have ſeen the miſtakes of the younger ages of 
mankind, and corrected them by obſervation and expe> 
TIENCE» | 3 823 | 9 
Some borrow all their religion from the farbert of 


the Chriſtian church, or from their fynods or .countils; 


but he that will read Monſieur Daille on the uſe of tbr 
fathers, will find many reaſons why they are by no 
means fit to dictate our faith, ſince we have the:goſpel 
of Chriſt, and the writings of the Apoſtles and Prophets 
in our own hands. 41 ages OLIN OG 
Some perſons: believe every thing that their }indred, 
their parents, and their tutors believe. The veneratiom 
and the love which they have for their ancgſtors in- 
cline them to ſwallow down all their opinions at once; 
without examining what truth or falſhood there is in 
them, Men take up their principles by inheritanatz 
and defend them as they would their) eſtates, hecauſa 
they are born heirs to them. I freely grant, chat nat 
rents are appointed by God and nature to teach us al 


the 
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the ſentiments and practices of our younger years; 
and happy are thoſe whoſe parents lead them into the 
paths of wiſdom and truth! 1 gue farther, that 
when perſons come to years of diſcretion, and judge 
for themſelves, they ought to examine the opinions of 
their parents with the greateſt modeſty, and with an 
humble deference to their ſuperior chraacter; they 
ought in matters perfectly dubious to give the prefe. 
rence to their parents advice, and always to pay them 
the firſt reſpect, nor ever rei on from their opinions and 
practice, till reaſon and conſcience make it neceſſary, 
But after all, it is poſſible that parents may be miſ- 
taken, and their reaſon and ſcripture ought to be our 
final rules of determination in matters that relate to this 
world, and that which is to come. EEO 
Sometimes a favourite author, or a writer of great 
name, drags a thouſand followers after him into his 
own miſtakes, merely by the authority of his name and 
character. The ſentiments of Ari/tatle were imbibed 
and maintained by all the ſchools in Europe for ſeveral 
centuries z and a citation from his writings was thought 
a ſufficient proof of any propoſition. The great Deſcar- 
ter had alfo too many implicit believers in the laſt age, 
though he himſelf, in his philoſophy, difclaims all ſuch 
influence over the minds of his readers. Calvin and 
Luther, in the days of reformation from popery, were 
learned and pious men; and there have been a ſuc- 
ceſſion of their diſciples even to this day, who pay too 
too much reverence to the words of their maſters. 
There are others who renounce their authority, but 
give themſelves up in too ſervile a manner to the opinion 
and authority of other maſters, and follow as bad or 
„ ooo oo ons ne 
I only learned, and wiſe, and good men had influ- 
ence on the ſentiments of others, it would be at leaſt a 
more excuſable ſort of prejudice ; and there would be 
fome colour and ſhadow of reaſon for it: But that 
riches, honours, and outward ſplendour ſhould _ up 
od | _ perſons 
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perſons for dictators to all the reſt of mankind ; this is 
à moſt ſhameful invaſion of the right of our under- 
ſtandings, on the one hand, and as ſhameful a. ſlavery 
of the ſoul on the other. The poor man, or the laboyrer, 
too often believes ſuch a principle in politichs,. or in mo- 
rality, and judges concerning the rights of the king and 
the people, juſt as his wealthy neighbours does. Half the 
pariſh follows the opinion of the eſqwire ; and the 
tenants of a manor fall in with the ſentiments of their 
rd, eſpecially if he lives amongſt them. How unrea- 
ſnable, and yet how common is this 
As for principles of religion, we frequently fad Ws 
they are taken up and forſaken, changed and reſumed 
by the influence of princes. In all nations the rig 
have much power alſo in dictating the religion of the 
people, but the princes dictate to them: and where there 
is a great pomp and grandeur attending the prieſthood 
in any religion whatſoever, with ſo much the more re- 
verence and ſtronger faith do the people believe what- 
ever they teach them: yet it is too often evident that 
riches, and dominions, and high titles in church or. Hate 
have no manner of pretence to truth and certainty, Wil- 
dom and goodneſs, above the reſt of mortals, becauſe 


e 

Þ theſe ſi periorities in this world are not always conferred 
d according to merit. 3 

re I confeſs, where a man of 7 a and years of- LEFTY 
c- vation and experience, gives us his opinion and advice 
0 in matters of the civil or the moral life, reaſon tells us - 
8. we ſhould pay great attention to him; it is probable 
ut he may be in the right. Where a man of long exerciſe 
n in piety ſpeaks of practical religion, there is a due de- 
9 ference to be paid to his ſentiments: : and the fame we 


may ſay concerning an ingenious man long verſed in any 
art or ſcience z. he may juſtly expect due regard when 

he ſpeaks of his own affairs and proper buſineſs. But 
in other things each of theſe may bel ignorant enough; 
notwithſtanding all their piety and years, and part(- 


cllar ſkill; nor. even in their own proper e 
„„ : ey 
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they to be believed i in every thing without reſerve, and 
| without examination. 

J 00 free ourſelves from theſe prejudices, it is fuel. 
ent to remember, that there is no rank nor character a- a- 
mong mankind, which has any Juſt pretence to ſway 
the judgments of other men by their authority: 501 
there have been perſons of the h rank and character 


who have maintained different and contrary ſentiments; 


but all theſe can never be true, and therefore the mere 


name of reputation that any of them poſſeſſes, is not a 


4 ſufficient evidence for truth. | 

Shall we believe the ancients in phil by of But ſome 
of the ancients were Stoics, ſome Peripatelics, ſome 
Platonics, and ſome Epicureant, ſome Cinict, and ſome 
Sceptics ? Shall we judge of matters of the Chriſtian 
far by the fathers, or primitive writers, for three or 
four hundred years after Chriſt ?. But they often con- 


tradicted one another, and themſelves too; and, what 


is worſe, they ſometimes contradicted the ſcripture it- 
ſelf. Now, among all theſe different and contrary ſen- 
timents in % by and religion, which of the ancients 
muſt we believe, for we cannot believe them all? 

Again, To believe in all things as our predeceſſors 
did, 1s the ready way to keep mankind in an everlaſt- 
ing ſtate of infancy, and to lay an eternal bar againſt all 
the 1 improvements of our reaſon and our happineſs.— 
Had the preſent age of philoſophers ſatisfied themſelves 
with the /ubfantial forms, and occult qualities of Ari 


totle, Gch Gb 'folu pere, eccentrics, and epicycles c o 


Ptolomy, and de ancient A ſtronomers, then the great 
Lord Bacon, Copernicus, and Deſcartes, with the preat 
Sir Jaac Newton, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Boyle, hadriſen 
in our world in vain. We muſt have blundered on ſtil! 


in 1 rr erations amongſt abſurdities and thick 
h 


undred uſeful inventions, for the hap- 


dirknefs, and 
pineſs of human life, had never been known. 


Thus it is in matters of  philofep ky and fer fence. 4 Hit 


15 Will ſay, Pall nut our own” 10 fe dete fminb bir 
| judgments 
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judgments in matters of civil or religious concernment &, 
if they muſt, then the child of a heathen muſt believe 
that Heatheniſin is truth; the ſon of a Papiſt muſt be- 
eve all the abſurdities of popery ;. the poſterity. of the 
ws and Sociniant muſt for ever be Socintans and 
Jews 3 and the man' whoſe father was of Republican. 
principles, muſt make a ſucceſſion! of Republican in 
his family to the end of the world. If we ought al- 
ways to believe whatſoever our parents, or our prieſe, 
or our princes believe, the inhabitants of China, ought 
to worſhip their own idols, and the ſavages of Africa 
ought to believe all the nonſenſe, and practiſe the i- 
dolatry of their negro fathers and kings. The Britiſh 
nation, when it was heathen, could never have become 
Chriſtian z and when it was a ſlave to Rome, it could 
never have been reformed. eee 

Beſides, let us conſider that the great God, our com. 
mon maker, has never given one man's underſtanding 
a legal and rightful ſovereignty to determine truths for 
others, at leaſt after they are paſt the ſtate of childhood 
or minority. No ſingle perſon, how learned, and wile, . 
and great ſoever, or whatſoever natural, or civil, or 
ccclgfaſtical relation he may have to us, can claim this 
dominion over our faith. St. Paul the apoſtle, itt his 
private capacity, would not do it: nor hath an inſpired 
man any ſuch authority, until he makes his divine 
commiſſion. appear. Our Saviour himſelf tells the 
Jews, that if- he had not done ſuch wondrous works 
among them, they had not ſinned in diſbelieving his 


ſhop or preſbyter, no ſynod or council, no church or 
aſſembly of men, (ſince the days of inſpiration) hath 
power derived to them from God to make creeds or 
uticles of faith for us, and impoſe. them upon our 
underſtandings. We mult all act according to the beſt 
of our own light, and the judgment of our own con- 
ſcences, uſing the beſt advantages which providence 
hath given us, with an honeſt and impartial diligence * 
een eee 15 Ne 


OE. 07. buen. 


to o enquire and arch after 8 for. every one of a 


muſt give an account of himſelf to Gd... Fo believe as 
the fe? or the court believes, is but a forry and a 
dangerous faith; this principle would make more heg. 
thens, than. Chriflians, and more Papiſr than Pro. 
teftants; and perhaps lead more ſouls to Heli than tohea- 
ven; for our. Saviour himſelf has plainly told us, thatif 
the blind will be led by the blind, they muſt both ful into 
the ditch. 

Though there be ſo much danger or error ariſing 


from the three prejudices laſt mentioned, yet before! 


diſmiſs this head, I think it proper. to take notice, that 
as education, cubom and authority, are no ſure evidences 
75 truth, ſo neither are they certain marks of falſbood; 


or reaſon and ſcripture may join to diate the ſame 


things which our parents, our nurſes, our tutors, our 
friends, and our country believe and profeſs. Yet 
there appears ſometimes in our age a pride and petulan- 

in youth, zealous to caſt off the ſentiments of their 
3 and teachers, on purpoſe. to ſhew that they 
carry none of the prejudices of education and -authority 
about them. They indulge all manner of Leuten 
opinions and practices, from a vain pretence of aſſerting 
their liberty. But, alas! this is but changing one pre- 
judice for another; and ſometimes it happens by this 


means that they make a. ſacrifice both of truth and v virtue 


to the vile en, of their pride and Facet 
IV. There is another tribe of prejudices bie 


are near a- kin to thoſe of authority, and that is, when 


we receive a doctrine becauſe of the manner in which 
it is propoſed to us by others. I have already mentioned 


the powerful influence that 2 and fine words have 
0 


to inſinuate a falſe opinion, and ſometimes truth is te- 
fuſed, and ſuffers contempt in the lips of a wiſe man, 


for want of the charms o language: but there are ſe- 
veral other manners of propoſals whereby miſtaken -: ſen- 


timents are — 7 conveyed into the mind. 
Some 
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- Some perſons are eaſily perſuaded to believe Me 
| another dictates with a poſitive air, and a great degree 


ef aſſurance; They feel the overbearing force of a con- 


fdent dictator, eſpecially if he be of a ſuperior rank or 


character to themſelves. 

\ Some are quickly convinced of the truth of any doc- 
tine, when he that propoſes it puts on all the airs of 
piety, and makes J olemn appeals to heaven, and pro- 
teflations of of the truth of it ; the pious mind of a weaker 
chriſtian is ready to receive any thing that is pronounc- 
ed with ſuch an awful ſolemnity. 

 Itis a prejudice near a-kin to this, when a humble 
ul js frighted into any particular ſentiments of religi- 
on, becauſe a man of great name or character pronoun- 


ces s Hereſy upon the contrary ſentiments, caſts the diſ- 


believer out of the church, and forbids him the gates of 
heaven. 

Others are ed} into particular opinions by gent- 
kr practices on the underſtanding: not only the ſoft 
tempers of mankind, but even hardy and rugged ſouls 
ve ſometimes led away captives to error by the /t airs 
ef addreſs, and the ſweet and engaging methods of per- 


ſuaſron and kindneſs. 
grant, where natural or revealed religion plainly a 


diftate to us the infinite and everlaſting importance of 
ay facred doctrine, it cannot be improper to uſe any 
of theſe methods to perſuade men to receive and obey 


the truth, after we have given ſufficient reaſon and 


argument to convince their underſtandings, Yet all 
theſe methods, conſidered in themſelves, have been of- 
ten uſed to convey fal ſhood into the ſoul as well as 
truth ;. and if we build our faith merely upon theſe 
foundations, without regard to the eyidence of truth 
and the ſtrength of argument, our belief is but the % 
feft of prejudice : for neither the poſitive, the awful or 


falemn, the terrible or the gentle methods of addreſs car- 
yam certain evidence with them that truth lies on 


ons ide, 
8 1 here 


—— —⏑—— , — 


here is another manner of - propoſing our own, ogi. 
nion, or rather oppoſing the opinions of others, which 
demands a mention here, and tnat is when perſons 
make a jeſt ſerve inſtead of an argument; when they 
refute what they call an error by a turn of wit, and an- 
{wer every objection againſt their,own ſentiments, by 
caſting a ſneer upon the objector. . Theſe ſcoffers.prac. 
tiſe with ſucceſs upen weak and cowardly fpirits ; 
' ſuch as have not been well eſtabliſhed in religion or 
morality have been laughed out of the beſt principles 
by a confident buffoon ; they have yielded up their opini- 
ons to a witty banter, and fold their faith and religion 
There is no way to cure theſe evils in ſuch a dege- 
nerate world as we live in, but by learning to diſtin. 
guiſh well between the ſub/tance of any aottrine, and the 
manner of addreſs either in propoling, attacking, or 
defending it ; and then by ſetting a rag and levere 
guard of reaſon and conſcience over all the exerciſes 
of our judgment, reſolving to yield to nothing but the 
convincing evidence of truth, religiouſly obeying the 
tight of reaſon in matters of pure reaſon, and the 
_ dictates of revelation in things that relate to our 
VVV 
Thus we have taken a brief ſurvey of ſome of the 
infinite varieties of prejudice that attend mankind on e- 
very ſide, in the preſent ſtate, and the dangers of er- 
ror or of raſh judgment, we were perpetually expoſed 
to in this life: this chapter ſhall conclude with one 7. 
mark, and one piece of advice. 


_— 


B r=. 


The remark is this, Ihe ſame opinion, whether Wl 1 
Falſe or true, may be dictated by many prejudices at the an 
{une time; for, as I hinted before, pregudice may, d 
happen 80 dictate truth ſometimes as well as error. WM 4, 

jut where twoor more proces oppole one another, the 
as it often happens, the ſtronger prevails and gains the the 
ent : yet how ſeldom does rein interpoſe with ſut- | 
ficient power to get the ulceadant of them all as it 
£c..ht to do! | 5 a | 
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| - The advice follows, viz. Since we find ſuch a ſwarm 


of prejudices attending us both within and without; 
{nce we feel the weakneſs of our reaſdn, the frailty of 
bur natures, and our inſufficiency to guard ourſelves 


| fromerror upon this account, it is notat all unbecoming 


the character of a lagician or a philoſopher (together 
with the advice already given) to direct every perſon 
in his ſearch after truth to make his daily addrefles to 
heaven, and implore the God of truth to lead him into 
al truth ; and to af cviſdom 'of bim who' giveth liberally 
to them that alk it, and upbrdiderh us not with our own 
ike: oo HS x = 0 a | 
Such a devout practice will be an excellent prepara- 
tive for the beſt improvement of all the direction. 
and rules propoſed in the two following chapters. 


CAP. Iv. 


General Directions to aſſiſt us in judging aright. 


INHE chief deſign of the art of Lagicl is to aſſiſt us 


1 in forming a true judgment of things ; a few pro- 


per obſervations for this end have been dropt occaſionally 
in ſome of the foregoing chapters: Yet it is neceſſary 
to mention them again in this place, that we may have 
a more complete and ſimultaneous view of the genera! 
creftions, which are neceſſary in order to judge aright. 
A multitude of advices may be framed for this purpoſe, . 
the chief of them may, for order fake, be reduced to 
the following heads. ee I 
I, Direct. When we conſider ourſelves as Phrl:ſo- 
bers or ſearchers after 5 we ſhould examine all 
We 2 | | our 


Part II. 


our old opinions afreſh, and enquire what was the ground 
of them, and whether our aſſent was built on juft evi. 
dence; and then toe ſhould caſt off all thoſe judgments lj, 
which were formed heretofore without due examination. 
A man in purſuit of knowledge ſhould throw off all 
thoſe prejudices which he had imbibed. in times paſt; 
and guard againſt all the ſprings of error mentioned in 
the preceding chapter, with the utmoſt watchfulneſs 
for time to conmae. e 
Obſerve here, that the rule of caſting away all our 
former predicate opinions and ſentiments, is not propoſ- 
ed to any of us to be practiled at once, conſidered as 
men of buſineſs or religion, as friends or neighbours, as 
fathers or ſons, as 5 ſubjects, or Chriſlians; 
but merely as philoſophers and ſearchers after truth. 
and though it may be well preſumed that many of our 
judgments both true and falfe, together with the prac- 
tices built thereon in the natural, the civil, and the religi- 
ous life, were formed without ſufficient evidence; jet 
an wniverſal rejection of all theſe might deſtroy at once 
our preſent ſenſe and practice of duty with regard to 
God, ourſelves, and our fellow creatures. Mankind 
would be hereby thrown into ſuch a ſtate of doubting 
and zndifference, that it would be too long e'er they re- 
covered any principles of virtue or religion by a train 
of reaſonings. „5 ot pY 
Beſides, the common affairs of human life often de- 
mand a much ſpeedier determination, and we muſt , 


Locle: o, 


many times act upon preſent probabilities: The bulk of, * 
mankind have not time and leiſure, and advantages. BW... 

| ſufficient to begin all their knowledge anew, and to Wy, 
build up every ſingle opinion and practice afreſh upon iy: 
the juſteſt grounds of eviden ee. 55 wal 
Vet let it be olſerved alſo, that ſo far as any perſon. Wie, 

is capable of forming and correcting his notions. and &d, 
his rules of conduct in the natural, civil, and religious life,, eon 


by the ſtrict rules of Logick; and ſo far as he hath time 

and capacity to review his old opinions, to re- examine 
all thoſe which are any way doubtful, and to deter- 
gr: wine 


C. IV. 
nine nothing without juſt evidence, he is likely tobe- 


* 


one fo much the wiſer, and the happier man, and (if 


'- ¶ Inne grace aſſiſt him) ſo much the better Chriſtian. 
Lad though this cannot be done all at once, yet it may 
n. be done by-prudent ſteps and degrees, till our whole ſet 
opinions and principles be in time corrected and re- 
it; formed, or at leaſt eſtabliſhed upon juſter foundations. 


ls Il. Direct. Endeavour that all your ideas of thoſe 
s concerning which you paſs judgment, be clear and 
diftingt, complete, comprehenſive, extenſive, and orderly; 
a far as you have occaſion to judge concerning them. 


This is the ſubſtance of the 44 Chapter of the fir/part 


But if we will make haſte to judge at all adventures, 


we ſhall be in danger of running into many miſ- 
takes. This is like a perſon who would pretend to give 


de Mou ſurveying all the particulars ; or as a painter, who- 
nohlles to draw a fair and diſtin&t Jandſkip in the 
a night when he can hardly diſtinguiſh a houſe from. 
atree. . 1 
Ove here, that this direction does not require us 
n so gan clear, diſtinct, complete ideas of things in all. 
beir parts, powers, and qualities in an abjolute ſenſe, 


for this belongs to God alone, and is impoiſible for us 
w attain: But is expreſſed in a relatiue or limited ſenſe; 


rehenſive, c. at leaſt ſo far, as we have occaſion at 


that time to judge concerning them. We may form ma- 
y and certain judgments concerning God, angels, ani- 
nal, men, heaven, hell, &c. by thoſe partial and very 


. 

0 tat is, our ideas ſhould be clear, diſtinct, and com- 
0 

N 


; MW nperfeRt conceptions of them to which we have attain- 


ech if we judge no farther concerning them than our 
"conceptions reach. * 
We may have a clear and diſtinct idea of the exi/lence 
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dLogick, The rules which direct our conceptions muſt 
e reviewed, if we would form our judgments aright. 


wile our ideas are dark and confuſed, and very imper- 


the ſum total of a large account in arithmetich, with- 


many things in nature, and affirm that, they do exiſt, | 
N „„ _ _ though - 


1 
- 
, 
. 
— —— • —ä——̃— . ͤ———— — tte - 
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though our ideas of their intimaty eſſences and cauſes, 
their relations and manners of action are very Confuſed 
and obſcure. We may judge well concerning ſeveral 
properties of any being, though other properties are un- 
#nown ; for, perhaps, we know nat all the properties of 
any being whatſoever. 1 
Sometimes we have clear ideas of the abſolute pro- 
pertie, of an object; and we may judge of them with 
certainty, while the relative properties are very obſcure 
and unknown to us. So we may have a clear and juſt 
idea of the area of a parallelogram, without knowing 
what relation it bears to the area of a triangle or a po. 
Iygon. I may know the length of the diameter of a circle, 
without knowing what proportion it has to the cir- 
cumference. ee 1 88 
There are other things, whoſe external relative pro- 
perties, with reſpect to each other, or whoſe relation ty 
us we know better than their own :znward and abſolute 
properties, or their eſſential diſtinguiſhing attributes. 
We perceive clearly, that fire bill warm or burn us, 
and will evaporate water; and that water will allay our 
thirft, or quench the fire, though we know not the in- 
ward diſtinguiſhing particles or prime eſſential proper- 
ties of fire or water. We may know the King, and 
Lord Chancellor, and affirm many things of them in 
their legal character,, though we can have but a con- 
fuſed idea of their perſons or natural features, if we 
have never ſeen their faces. So the ſcripture has re- 
vealed God himſelf to us, and as our Creator, Pre- 
ſerver, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, and as the object of 
our worſhip in clearer ideas than it has revealed many 
other abſtruſe queſtions which may be raiſed about 
his own divine eſſence er ſubſtance, immenſity or 
omnipreſence. | | 
his therefore is the general obſervation in order to 
guide our judgments, that we ſhould not allow ourſelves 
to form a judgment concerning things farther than aur 
clear and diſtinct ideas reach, and then we are not in 
danger of error. TE 5 
But 
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But there is one conſiderable oljection againſt this rule, 
which is neceſſary to be anſwered ; and there is one 
juſt and reaſonable exception, which is as needful to be 
mentioned. ; | " 

The objed7zon is this: may we not judge ſafely con- 
cerning ſome total or complete ideas, when we have 
clear perception only of ſome parts or properties of 
tem May we not affirm, that all that i, in God is e- 
ternal, or that all his unknown attributes are infinite, tho“ 
we have ſo very imperfect an idea of God, eternity, and 
mfinity ® Again, may we not ſafely judge of parti- 
cular objects whoſe idea is obſcure by a clear 
idea of the general? May I not affirm, that every un- 
known ſpecies of animals has inward* ſprings of motion, 
becauſe I have a clear idea that theſe inward ſprings be- 


Jong to an animal in general? | | 
Anfwer. All thoſe ſuppoſed untnowniparts, proper- 
ties, or ſpectes, are clearly and diſtinctly perceived to 
be connected with, or contained in the known parts, 
properties, or general ideas, which we ſuppoſe to be 
clear and diſtinct, as far as we judge of them: And as 
we have no particular idea of thoſe untnoꝛun divine at- 
tributes, or unknown ſpecies of animals : ſo there is no-— 
thing particular affirmed concerning them beyond what 
belongs to the general idea of divine attributes, or ani- 
nals, with which I clearly and diſtinctly perceive them 
to be connected. | | FL ST e 

It may be illuſtrated in this manner. Suppoſe a lang 
chain lies before me, whoſe neareſt links I ſee are iron 
rings, and I fee them faſtened to a poſt near me; but 
the moſt diſtant links lie beyond the reach of my ſight, | 
ſo that I know not whether they are oval or round, 
braſs or iron; now I may boldly affirm the whole length ' 
ef this chain is faſtened to the po, for IJ have a clear idea + \ 
that the neareft links are thus faſtened, and a clear idea 
that the diſtant links are connected with the neareſt, if 


Tean draw the whole chain by one link. N 


: Or thus; if two known ideas, A and B are evidently 15 
joined, or agree; and if C unknoyn be included in A, 


doe: iO, Fl 


and alſo D unknown be included in B, then I may af. 
firm, that C and D are joined and agree: for I have x 
clear perception of the union of the two known id 
A and B; and alſo a clear perception of the connexion 
of the unknown ideas with the known. So that clear 
and diflin#t ideas muſt ſtill abide as a general neceſſary 
qualification in order to form 7 judgments: and 
indeed it is upon this foot, that all Ratiocination is built, 
and the concluſions are thus formed, which deduce 
unknown things from things known. 
| Yet it ſeems to me, that there is one juſt limitation 
or exception to this general rule of judgment, as built on 
Clear and diſtinct ideas, and it is this: | 
Exception. In matters of mere teflimony, whether hu- 
man or divine, there is not always a neceſſity of clear and 
diftinguiſhed ideas of the things which are believed. Tho' 
the evidence of propoſitions, which are entirely formed 
by eurſelves, depends on the clearneſs and diſtinctneſs of 
thoſe ideas which they are compoſed, and on our own 
Clear perception of their agreement or diſagreement, yet 
we may juſtly aſſent to propoſitions formed by others, 
when we have neither a very clear conception in our- 
felves of the two ideas contained in the words, nor how | 
they agree or diſagree; provided always that we have 
a clear and ſufficient evidence of the credibility of the 
ſons who inform us. 15 | 
Thus when we read in ſcripture the great doctrines 
of the Deity of Chri/t, and of the union of the divine 
and human natures in him, of the divine agency of the 
bleſſed Spirit, that the Son is the brightneſs of 2 atber's 
glory, that all things were created by him, and for bim, 
that the Son ſhall give up his kingdom to the Father, and 
that God ſball be all in all, we may ſafely believe them: 
for, though our ideas of theſe objects themſelves are 
not ſufficiently clear, diſtin, and perfect, for our 
own minds to form theſe judgments or propoſitions 
concerning them, yet we have a clear and diſtinct per- 
ception of God's revealing them, or that they are 
contained in ſcripture ; and this is ſufficient evidence 
to determine our aſſent. | . The 
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The ſame thing holds true in ſome meaſure, where 
redible human teſtimeny aſſures us of ſame propoſitions, -_ 
while we haye no ſufficient ideas of the ſubje& and 
predicate of them to determine our aſſent. So, when 
an honeſt and learned mathematician aſſures a plough= 
man, that the three angles M a triangle are equal to two 
right angles, or that the ſquare: of the hypotenuſe: of a _ 
richt-angled triangle is equal to the ſum f the ſquares of 
the two ſides; the ploughman, who has confuied ideas 


oy ww . VV Y & w _ -o& 3 


of theſe things, may firmly and ſafely believe theſe 
propoſitions upon the ſame ground, becauſe: he has 
evidence of the ſkill and faithfulneſs of his informer. . 


* 
* 


4 Perhaps ſome may obje& againſt thi 5 repreſentation of things, 


[ 5 

, . 2 "ot; ' - 
1 ind fay, that * we cannot properly” be ſaid to be a propeſfittont = 
J any farther than we ourfelves have ideas under the terms; there? 
F 6 fore, if we have ro ideas under the terms, we believe nothing but * 
q 


* * 


« the connexion of words of ſounds; and if we have but bb * 


« and inadequate ideas under the terms, then we partly beticve #* 
« connexion of thingt, and partly a"eennexivn bund z but that th” 
| i we cannot properly be:ſaid'toibeliews the propoſition; kor ot fat 
can never go beyond our ideas... 7 5 
Now, to ſet this matter in clear light, I ſuppoſe that every pr 
ot poſition which is propofed't6'my aſſent,” is Wntense mode up of. - 
terms v hich have ſome ideas under them known ot enknown to med. - 
I conſefs, if I believe there areno ideas at all vonder wont poker rang 
there is nothing meant by them, then indeed (with regard ö me fk 
is the mere join ing of ſounds : but if, for inſtance, a pfoughmah bee 
| credible infor mation from an honeſt —— T 15 — 
| an ellipfis is made by the ſeftion. of à cone, he believes the propefitis 
or by Fre — is 4466. as it is be pops > of ee whit Wy 
his informant underſtands; though the ideas be 5 


o 
e 
-*> 
Py 
£ 


koown'to Mm; 
that is, he believes there are ſome ideas which his" informant ha? 
nder theſe words whichiare really connected. And, I thing this 
uw juſtly be called believing the prepaftien, for it isa belief of fone- 
bing more than the mere jeh of ſound; z it is a belief of the tes 

connexion of ſome unknown ideas helon gin to choſe ſvdundo; an 

in this ſenſe a man may be ſaid to believe the truth of a ptopodon 

which he doth not underſtand at all. 
With more reaſon ſtill may we be ſaid to hefe beef. : 

on credible teſtimony, "if we'have ſome ſort of ideas hndef the tenms, 

though: they are but partial or insdequate, and obſcure; ſuch a 

dine anſwers were given by Utim and Tbummim : for, ſince it is _ 

purely upon teftimony, wo belleve the known parts of the ideas 

ſiznifisd by thoſe words to be connected, upon the ſame veſtimonyj, 

we may alſo believe all the unknown parts of the ideas ſignified: bs 


\ 
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III. Direction. When you have obtained as clear 
and comprehenſive ideas as is needful, both of the ſub. 
ject and predicate of a propoſition, then compare theſe ft 
ideas of the ſubjeft and predicate together with the 11. 
* attention, and obſerve how far they agree, and 
wherein they differ : whether the propoſition may be 
affirmed abſolutely or relative y, whether in whole or in 
part, whether univerſally or particularly, and then 4 
under what particular limitations. Turn theſe ideas 
about in your mind, and take a view of them on all 
ſides, juſt as a maſon would do to fee whether two g. 
hewn ſtones exactly ſuit each other in every part, and de 
are fit to be joined in erecting a carved or fluted pillar, 
thoſe words to be connected, (viz.) becauſe our informant is know. WM to\ 
ing and faithful. . And in this ſenſe we may juſtly be ſaid to believe 


a propofition of ſcripture entirely, whicl. we underſtand but very 
inperfefl'y becauſe God who reveals it is knowing and ſufficient 


And indeed, unlefs this repreſentation of the matter be allewed, MW” 
there are but very few propoſitions in the world, even in humor 5 
things, to which we can give an entire aſſent, or which we may be 

aid either to d, or to believe, becauſe there is ſcarce any thing 


on earth of which we have an adequate, and moſt perfect idea." il * 
And it is evident that in divine things there is ſcarce any thing which Ml” 
_ wecould either know or believe without this allowance: for, 0 
thoutzh reaſon and revelation join to inform me, that Gd jt bey, . 
how exceeding inadequate are my ideas of God, and of his bolineſs ? n 


Yet I may boldly and entirely aſſent to this whole propoſition, ; 
mice | am ſure that every known and unknown idea ſignified. by 5 
the term Ged is connected with the ideas of the term bolineſs, be- Ml 
cauſe reaſon partly informs me, but eſpecially becavſe the divine 
teſtimony which has connected them, is certainly, credible. = 
I micht argue upon this head perhaps more forcibly from the 
doQrine of God's incomprebenfibleneſs. If we could believe nothing WW: 
dut what we have ideas of, it would be impaſſible for us to believe | 
that God is incomprebenſible for this implies'in it a belief, that there. n. 
are ſome unknown ideas belonging to the nature of God. There. i 
fore we do both believe and profeſs ſomething concerning unknowa M. 
ideas, when we believe and profeſs God is incomprebegſbla. | 
I perſuade myſelf, that moſt of thoſe very perſons who object -O 
| age repreſentation of things, will yet readily confeſs, thy BW. 
1 


_ Gvlieve all the prop pi tions in ſcripture, rather than declare they de Bi 
not believe ſeveral of them; though they muſt acknowledge that WW - 
ſeveral of them are far above their underſtanding, or that they have * 


ſcaice any ideas of the true ſenſe of them. And therefore, where By. 
| h propoſitions 
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Compare the whole ſulqect with the tohale predicate in 
beir ſeveral parts; take heed in this matter that you 
geitner add to, nor diminiſh the ideas contained in the 
ubject, or in the predicate; for ſuch an inadvertence or 
nittake will expoſe you to great error in judgment. 


IV. Direct. Search for evidence of truth with dili- 
rence and honeſty ; and be heartily ready to receive evi- 
lmce, whether for the agreement or diſagreement of 
IT TEENS 

Search with diligence; ſpare no labour in ſearching. | 
for the truth, in due proportion to the importance of 
the propoſition. Read the beſt authors who have writ 
n that ſubject; conſult your wiſe and learned friends 
n converſation; and be not unwilling to borrow hints 
toward your improvement, from the meaneſt perſon, 


md Þ 5 3 —:. 
— propolitions, derived from credible teſtimony, are made up of dark = 
2 or inagequate ideas, I think it is much more proper to ſay, e 


lelieve them, than that sue do not beliewe them, leit we cut off a mul- 
litude of the propoſitions of the Bible from our aſſent of faith. ne 
Yet let it be obſerved here, that u hen we believe a propoſition. , 
on mere teſtimony, of which we have no ideas at all, we can only 
beſaid to give a general implicit aſſent to the truth of that propefition, 
vithout any parucula! knowle3ge of, of explicit aſſent to the ſpecial. 
truth centained in that propoſition ; and this ou! implicit aſſent. is of 
very little uſe, unleſe it be to teſtify our belief of the knowledge 
and veracity of him that irforms vs. 
As our ideas of a pr poſition are more or leſs clear and. ade- 
| quate,, as well as jun and proper, ſo we explicitly aſſent more or p 
be. s o the particular truth chntained in that p opoſition. And our: 
ſent hereby becomes more or leſs uſetul tor the increaſe of our 


wah Wnowiedge, or the direRion of our pradicte. CCC | 
the When divine teſtunony plainly pr poſes to our faith ſuch a p1o+ Þ 
: poſition where f we have but obicure, doubtful. and inadequate | 4 | 


ing. | k | 
5 eas, we are bound implicitly to believe the truth of it. expieſſed £ 
in thoſe terms in det to ſhew our ſubmiſſion. to Cod who it vesſed 


ere a8 1 wi 
re. It; as a. Cod of perfect knowledge and veracity : but it is vur duty 4 
vn WW Wall proper methods to obtain a farther. and explicit know] - | 


ledge of the particular truth contained in the propoſition, if we. | 
95 ould improve hy it either in knowiedge or virtue. Al panes bo 

oy ves of grammar and criticiſm ſhould de employed to find out he, 
7 on ideas that belong to thoſe words, and which were deligned by 
at be divine ſpeaker or Wiiter. J hough we may believe, the truth, . 


5 da propoht:on which we do not underſtand, yet we ſhould en- | 
ore 7 unde ſtand cveiy propoſition which e believe tp be 44 
NS 8 ä 5 . 
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nor to receive any glimpſe of light from the moſt un- 
learned. Diligence and humility is the way to thrive 
in the riches of the underſtanding, as well as in gold or 
filver. Search carefully for the evidence of truth, and 


? 


dig for wiſdom as for hid treaſure. . 


Search with a ſteady honeſty of {oul, and a ſincere im- 
partiality to find the truth. Watch againſt every 
. temptation that might bribe your judgment, or wary 
it aſide from truth, Do not indulge yourſelf to wjþ 
any unexemined prepoſition were true or falſe. Awiſh 
often perverts the judgment, and tempts- the mind 
ſtrangely to believe upon ſlight evidence whatſoever we 


Nr - of OP TTY 
wiſh to be falſe. 


V. Direct. Since the evidence of the agreement or 
diſagreement of two ideas is the ground of our aſſent 
to any propoſition, or the great criterion of truth; 
therefore we ſhould ſuſpend our judgment, and neither 
affirm nor deny till this evidence appear. ME 

This direction is different from the ſecond; for though 
the evidence of the agreement or diſagreement of tuy 
ideas moſt times depends on the clearneſs and diſtinct- 
® neſs of the ideas 3 yet it does not ariſe thence. 
« Teftimony may be a ſufficient evidence of the agreement 
or diſagreement of two obſcure ideas, as we have ſeen 
Juſt before in the exception under the ſecond direction 
Therefore, though we are not univerſally, and in all 
caſes bound to ſuſpend our judgment will our ideas of 
the objects themſelves are clear and diſtin, yet we mult 
alway ſuſpend our judgment, and withhold our aſſent 
to or denial of any propoſition, till ſome juf? evidente 
appear of its truth or falſhaod, It is an impatience of 
doubt and ſuſpenſe,” a raſhneſs and precipitance of 
judgment, and haſtineſs to believe ſomething on one 
ſide or the other, that plunges us into many errors. 

This direction to delay and ſuſpend our aſſent 1s 
more particularly neceſſary to be obſerved when ſuch 
propoſitions offer themſelves to us as are ſupported by 
education, authority, cuſtom, inclination, . ae, r 

5 ES 64h. nr ah * -*. other 
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in- other powerful prejudices; for our judgment is led 
we Wh away inſenſibly to believe all that they dictate: and 
or vhere prejudices and dangers of error are multiplied, 
and WI ve ſhould ſet the ſtrifter guard upon our aſſent, 

25 Yet remember the caution or limitation here which 
m- Igave under the fir? direction (viz. ) that this is not 
ery Wl to be too ſtrictly applied to matters of daily practice, ei- 
arp ter in human life or religion; but when we conſi- 
5% WM tr ourſelves as philoſophers, or ſearchers after truth, 
vil i de ſhould always with-hold our aſſent where there is 
nd WF aot juſt evidence: and as far and as faſt as we can in 
"We a due conſiſtence with our daily neceſſary duties, we 
hould alſo reform and adjuſt all our principles and 
practices both in religion and the civil life by theſe 
V | | 


th; VI. Direct. We muſt judge of every propoſition by 
ther thoſe proper and peculiar mediums or means, whereby the 
widence of it is to be obtained, whether it be ſenſe, con- 
ſciouſneſs, intelligence, reaſon,* or teſtimony. All our 
faculties and powers are to be employed in judging of 
their proper objects. 5 | s wp 

If we judge of ſound, colours, odours, ſapors, the 
{mothneſs, roughneſs, ſoftneſ5, or hardneſs of bodies, it 
muſt be done by the uſe of our lenſes : but then we 
muſt take heed that our ſenſes are well diſpoſed, as 
Hall be ſhewn afterward, - 3 

And ſince our ſenſes in their various excerciſes are 
in ſome caſes liable to be deceived, and more eſpecial- 
ly when by our eyes or ears we judge of the figure, 
quantity, diſtance, and poſition of objects that are afar 
f, we ought to call our reaſon into the aſſiſtance of 
our ſenſes, and correct the errors of one ſenſe by the 
55 of another. 4 * | F | 

t is by the powers of ſenſe and reaſon joined toge- 
ther, that ws aniit lads Aal y of the inward 
wtyre, the ſecret properties and powers, the cauſes and 
efetts, the relations and proportions, of a thouſand cor- 
preal objects which * us on earth, or are pl we 
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ed at a diſtance in the heavens. If a man on the one 
hand confines himſelf only to ſenſille experiments, and 
does not exerciſe © reaſon upon them, he may ſurpriſe 
himſelfand others with ſtrange appearances, and learn 
to entertain the world with Fehts and ſhews, but will 
never become a philoſopher : and on the other hand, if 
a man impriſon himſelf in his cloſet, and employ the 
moſt exquiſite powers of reaſon to find out the nature 
of things in the corporeal world, without the uſe of his 
enſes, and the practice of experiments, he will frame 
to himſelf a ſcheme of chimeras inſtead of true philoſo- 
phy. Hence came the invention of /ub/fantial forms 
and qualities, of materia prima and privation, with all 
the inſignificant names uſed by the perzpatetick writers; 
and it was for want of more experiments that the great 
Deſcartes failed in ſeveral parts -of his philoſophical 
Writings. | Ke 27) 
In the abſtrafted and ſpeculative parts of the mathe. 
maticks, which treat of quantity and number, the fa- 
culty of reaſon muſt þe chiefly employed to perceive the 
relation of various qualities, and draw certain and 
uſeful concluſions ; but it wants the aſſiſtance of /enſ: 
alſo to be acquainted with lines, angles, and figures, 
And in praclicai mathematicks our ſenſes have {till 
greater employment. ä 
If we would judge of the pure properties, and action 
of the mind, of the nature of ſpirits, their various per- 
ceptions and powers, we mult not enquire of our eyes 
and our. ears, nor the images or ſhapes: laid in the 
brain, but we muſt have recourſe to our own conſcrouſ- 
neſs of what paſles within our mind. 5 
If we are to paſs a judgment upon any thing that re- 
lates tq ſpirits, in a ſtate of union with animal naturt, 
and the mixt properties of ſenſation, fancy, appetites 
p3/ſron, pleaſure, and pain, whien ariſe thence, we mu 
conſult our own ſenſations, and the other powers which 
we find in ourſelves. coulideredas men or creatures, nuus 
up of « mind and an animal, and by juſt. reaſonings 
deduce proper conſequences, and improve: our know- 
ledge in theſe ſubjſe cs. 1 ; It 
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If we have occaſion to judge concerning matters 
line in paſt ages, or in diſtant countries, and where we 
gurſelyes cannot be preſent, the powers of ſenſe and 
fegen, for the moſt part, are not ſufficient to inform 
us; and we muſt therefore have recourſe to the teſti- 
mony of others. and this is either divine or human, 
In matters of mere human prudence, we ſhall find the 
greateſt advantage by making wiſe obſervations on our 
own conduct, and the conduct of others, and a ſurvey” 
if the events attending ſuch conduct. £xperience in 
this caſe is equal to a natural ſagacity, or rather ſupe- 
for. A treaſure of obſervations and experiences col- 
ected by wiſe men, is of admirable ſervice here. And 
jerhaps there is nothing in the world of this kind equaF 
to the ſacred book of Pxaverbs, even if we look on it as 
nere human writing. T 27 8 

In queſtions of natural religion, we muſt exerciſe 
the faculty of reaſon which God has given us; and 
ſince he has been pleaſed to afford us his word, we 
ſhould confirm and improve, or correct our reaſonings 
on this ſubject by the divine aſſiſtance of the bible. 

In matters of revealed religion, that is, Ch i/tianity, 
Judaiſn, &c. which we could never have known by 
the light of nature, the word of God is our only found- 
ation and chiefeſt light; though here our reaſon: muſt 
he uſed both to find out the true meaning of God in 
his word, and to derive juſt inferences from what God. 
has written, as well as to judge of the credentials where- 
by divine teftimony is diſtinguiſhed from mere human teſ- 
tmony, or from impoſture. "TE I LY I 5 

As divine revelation can never contradict right rea- 
ſm, (for they are two gręat lights given us by our Cre- 
dor for our conduct); 1 reaſon ought by no means 
ts aſſume to itſelf a power to contradi divine revela- 
Though revelation be not contrary to reaſon, yet 
there are four claſſes wherein matters of rev-latron may 
te faid to riſe above, or go beyond our reaſon. 
1. / hen revelation aſſerts two things of which we — 

5 2 clear 


"Bait i 


clear ideas to be joined, whoſe connection or agreement j; 
not diſcovered by reaſon; as when ſcripture informs us 
that the dead ſhall riſe, that the earth fhall be burnt up, 
and the Man Chriſi Feſus Hall return from heaven, 
none of theſe things could ever be found out or proved 
by reaſon. 33 155 : 
2. When revelation affirms any propo/itian, whit Ml !' 
reaſon has no clear and diſtinct ideas of the ſulject, or 4 
of the predicate; as God created all things. by Jeſus 
hriſt : By the Urim aud Thummim God gave forth w/ 
divine Oracles. The, predicate of each of theſe prepo- © 
ſitions is to us an obſcure idea, for we know not what 
was the peculiar agency of Feſus Chriſt, when God the 
Father created the world by him; nor have we any 
clear and certain conception what the Urim. and Thum- 
mim were, nor how God gave anſwers to his people by 
When revelation, in plain and expreſs language, de 
declares ſome doctrine which our reaſon, at preſent, knows * 
not with evidence and certainty, how ar in what fu Mz 
#9 reconcile to ſome of its own principles; as that the 
child Feſus is the mighty Gad, Iſa. ix. 6. which pro- fl 
poſition carries a ſeeming, oppolition to the unity and 1 
l of the Godhhead, which are principles of * 
reaſon. oF ic 
4. When two propoſitions or doctrines are plainly, af 
ſerted by divine revelation, which our reaſon at preſent 
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nows-not hew or in what ſenſe with evidence and certain- I 
ty tu reconcile with ene another; as, the Fathers the 1 
anly true God, John xvii. 3. and yet Chrift is over all, Ml © 
God Meſed for ever, Rom. ix. 5, WEST Hs 
Now, divine revelation having declared all theſe pro- © 
poſitions, reaſon is bound to receive them, becauſe it 
cannot prove them to be utterly inconſiſtent or impoſſi- 1 


ble, though the ideas of them may be obſcure, though. 
we ourſelves ſee not the rational connexion of them, ha 
and though we know not certainly how to - reconcile '®” 
them. theſe caſes reaſon mult ſubmit to faith; that: 
is, we are bound to believe what Gad aſſerts,, aud wait 

| | hh 
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he ſhall clear up that which ſeems dark and difficult, 
and till the myſteries of faith ſhall be farther explained 
to us either in this world or in the world to come“, 
and reaſon itfelf dictates this ſubmiſſion, + + +» 
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VII. Direction. It is very uſeful to have ſome general 
principles of truth ſettled in the mind, whoſe evidente is: 
eat and obvious, that they may be always ready at 
* to aſſiſt us in judging of the great variety of things 
which occur. T heſe may be called fr/t notions, or fun- 
lamental principles; for though many of them are de- 
duced from each other, yet moſt or all of them may be 
called principles when compared with a thouſand other 
judgments which we form under the regulation and in- 
fuence of theſe propoſitions. Þ +» „ 37 fer 
Every art and ſcience, as well as the affairs of civil 
life and religion, have peculiar principles of this kind 
belonging to them. There are metaphyſical, phyſical, 
mathematical, political, aconomical, medicinal, theological, 
mral and prudentzal principles of judgment. It would 
be too tedious to give a ſpecimen of them all in this: 
place. Thoſe, which are of moſt univerſal uſe to us, 
both as men and as Chriſtians, may be found in the fol- 
owing chapter, among the rules of Judgment about par- 
ticular objects. | 


VIII. Direction. Let the degrees of your aſſent to every 
propoſition bear an exatt proportion to the different de- 
grees of evidence. Remember this is one of the great- 
eſt principles of wiſdom that man can arrive at in this 
vorld, and the beſt human ſecurity againſt dangerous 
miſtakes in ſpeculation or practice. 2 

In the nature of things, of which our knowledge is 
made up, there is infinite variety in their degrees of 
evidence. And as God hath given our minds a power: | 
to ſuſpend their aſſent till the evidence be plain, ſo we: 
lave a power to receive things which are propoſed to 

N 8 SEL us 

Fee ſomething more on this ſubject, Direct. II. preceding, and 

clp. V. Se, 6. 


us with a ſtronger or weaker belief, in infinite. variety 
of degrees proportionable to their evidence, I believe 


that the Planets are inhabited; and I believe that the 


earth rolls among them . yearly round the ſun: but 1 
do not. believe both theſe propoſitions with an equal 
firmneſs of aſſent, becauſe the arguments for the latter 
are drawn from mathematical obſervations; but the ar- 
guments for the former are but probable conjeFures and 
moral reaſonings. Yet neither do I believe either of 
theſe. propoſitions fo firmly, as I do that the earth is 
about twenty four thauſand miles round, becauſe the 
mathematical-proof of this is much eaſier, plainer, and 
ſtronger. And yet farther, when I fay that the earth 
tas created by the: per of Gad, I have ſtill a more 


infallible aſſurance -of this than all the reſt, becauſe 


reaſon and ſcripture join do aſſure me of it. 


IX. Direct. Keep your mind akuays open to receive 
 #ruth, and never ſet limits to your own improvements, 
Be always ready to hear what may be objected even 
againſt your favourite opinions, od thoſe which have 
had longeſt poſſeſſion of your aflent. And if there 
ſhould be any new and uncontroulable evidence 
brought againſt theſe old or beloved fentiments, do 
not wink your eyes faſt againſt the light, but part with 
any thing for the ſake of truth: remember when you 
overcome an error you gain truth; the victory is on 
our ſide, and the advantage is all your own. © 
I confeſs thoſe grand principles of belief and prac- 
tice which univerſally influence our conduct both with 
regard to this life and the life to come, ſhould be ſup- 
poſed to be well ſettled in the firſt years of our ſtudies, 
ſuch as, the exiftence and providence of God, the truth 
of Chriftianity, the authority of Scripture, the general 
rules e morality, &c. We ſhould avoid a light flutter- 
ing genius, ever ready to change our foundations, and 
to be carried about with eyery wind of dictrins. 19 
guard againſt which inconvenience, we ſhould labour, 
with earneſt diligence and fervent prayer, 2 2 moſt 
N Sa | 
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fundamental and important points of belief and practice 
may be eſtabliſhed upon juſt ground of reaſon and ſcrip- 
ture, when we come to years of diſcretion, and fit to 
judge for ourſelves in ſuch important.points. Tet ſince 
tis poſſible that che tolly or prejudices. of younger years. 
may have eſtabliſhed perſons in ſome miſtaken ſenti- 
ments, even in very important matters, We, ee | 
aways hold ourſelves read y, to receive any new adyan- 
tage toward the correction, or improvement, even e 
our gHabliſbed principles, as well as opinions of leſſer mo- 
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CHAP, V. 


Spectal Rules to direct us in judging of particular 


T would be endleſs to run through all thoſe parti- 
cular objects concerning which we have occaſion 

to paſs a judgment at one time or another. Things 
of the moſt frequent occurrence, of the wideſt extent, 
and of the greateſt importance, are the objects and. 
exerciſes of ſenſe, of reaſon, and ſpeculation ; the mat- 
ters of morality, religion, and prudence; of human 
and divine teſtimony ; together with the eſſays of reaſon- 
ing upon things paſt and future. Special rules relating 
to all theſe will be the ſubject of the following ſections. 
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ceived, yet when they are rightly diſpoſed, and 
fitly exerciſed about their proper oſqecis, with the juſt 
aſſiſtance of reaſon, they give us ſufficient evidence of 
truth. 3 Tb: - | 
This may be proved by an argument drawn from 
the wiſdom, goodneſs, and faithfulneſs of God tur 
Creator. It was he gave us our /enſes; and he would 
not make us of ſuch a conſtitution as to be liable to 
rpetual deception and unavoidable error in uſing 


8 ts our ſenſes are ſometimes liable to be de- 
t 


theſe faculties of ſenſe in the beſt manner we are capable 


of, about theſe very;things which are the proper objects 
of them. 
This may be proved alſo by the ill conſequences that 

would follow from the La of the contrary, If we 

could have no certainty of the dictates of our ſenſes, 
we could never be ſure of any of the common affairs 
and occurrences of life. Men could not tranſact an' 
of their civil or meral concerns with any certainty o 
juſtice z nor indeed could we eat or drink, walk or 
move, with ſafety. Our /enſes direct us in all theſe. 


Again, the matters of religion depend, in ſome mea- - 


ſure, upon the certainty of the dictates of ſenſe; for 


faith comes by hearing : and it is to our ſenſes that 
God appeals in working miracles to prove his own 
revelation. Now, if when our eyes and ears, and 
other organs of ſenſe are rightly diſpoſed and exerciſed. 
about their proper objects, they were always liable to 
be deceived, there could be no knowledge of the goſpel, 
no proof of divine revelation by viſions, voices, or 


Our 


2 


miracles. 
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Our ſenſes will diſcover things near us and round 
about us, which are neceſſary for our preſent ſtate with 
ſufficient exactneſs, and things diſtant alſo, as far as 
they relate to our neceſlary ule of them. n 
Nor is there need of any more accurate rules for the 
uſe of our ſenſes in the judgment of all the common 
affairs of life, or even of miraculous and divine operati- 
ans, than the vulgar part of mankind are ſufficiently 
acquainted with by nature, and by their own daily 
Henn 8 . 

But if we would expreſs theſe rules in a more exact 
manner, how to judge by the dictates of our ſenſes, they 
ſhould be revreferited thus t: 24 Mn Ke ROT 

1. We muſt take care that the organs of our ſenſe be 
rightly diſpeſed, and not under the power of any 
diſtemper or conſiderable decay; as for inſtance, that 
our eyes are not tinctured with the jaundice, when w 
would judge of colours, leſt we pronounce them all 
jellew : that our hands are not burning in a fever, or 
benumbed with fro/7 or the paß, when we would 
judge of the heat or coldneſs of any object: that our 
palate be not viciated by any diſeaſe, or by ſome other 
—_ tafle of any ſolid or liquid. This direction 
relates to all our ſenſe 3 but the following rules chiefly - 
refer to our figbt. ; 11 ot E e ee e he 
2. We muſt obſerve whether the object be at a 
proper diflance ; for, if it be too near or too far off, 
our eyes will not ſufficiently diſtinguiſh many things 
which are properly the ojecks of ſight ; and therefore, 
if poſſible, we muſt make nearer approaches to the 
object, or remove farther from it till we have obtained 


a 


on 
— 24 


that due diſtance which give us the cleareſt perception. 


3. We muſt not employ our fight to take a full ſur- 
vey at once of objects that, are too large for it; but we 
muſt view them by parts, and then judge of the whole: 
nor muſt our ſenſes judge of obje#75 too ſmall ;" for ſome i 
things which appear through glaſſes to be really and 
diſtinctly exiſtent, are either utterly inviſible, or greatly 
confuſed when we would judge of them by the naked 


„* 
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4. We muſt place eurſelves in ſuch a poſition toward 
the objee, or place the object in ſuch a poſition toward 
sur eye,, as may give us the cleareſt repreſentation of 
it ; for a different poſition greatly alters the appearance 
of the ſhape of bodies. And for this reaſon we ſhould 
change the poſition both of the eye and the obje# in 
ſome caſes, that by viewing the object in ſeveral appear. 

ances we may paſs a more complete and certain judg. 
ment concerning it. | 

5. We muſt conſider what the medium is by which 
objects are repreſented to our ſenſes; whether it be air, 
or vapour, or water, or glaſs, &c. whether it be duly 
enlightened or duſky: whether it reflect or refract, or 
only tranſmit the appearance of the object; and whether 
it be tinctured with any particular colour; whether it 
be moving or at reſt, Ra : 
6. We muſt ſometimes uſe other helps to aſſiſt our 

ſenſes; and if we make uſe of glaſſes, we muſt make 
all juſt allowances for the thickneſs or thinneſs of them, 
for the clearneſs or dullneſs, for the ſmoothneſs or 
roughneſs, for the plainneſs, the convexity or conca- 
vity of them, and for the diſtance at which theſe glaſſes 
are placed from the eye, or from the object, (or from 
one another, if there be two or more glaſſes uſed) and 
all this according to the rules of art. The fame fort of 
caution: ſhould be uſed alſo in mediums which aſfiſt 
the hearing, ſuch as ſpeating-trumpets, hearing-trum- 

7. If the object may be propoſed to more ſenſes than 
ane, let us call in the aſſiſtance of ſome other ſenſes to 
examine it, and this will increaſe the evidence of what 
one ſenſe dictates; Ex. gr. Our ear may aſſiſt our eye 
in judging of the diſtant bodies, which are both 
viſible and ſonorous, as an ex B54 or a cloud. 
charged with thunder. Our feeling may aſſiſt our ſight 
in judging of the kind, the ſhape, ſituation, or diſtance, 
of bodies that are near at hand, as whether a garment". 
be /ilk or ſtuſß &c. So, if I both ſee, hear, and embrace 
friend, I am ſure be is preſent, 10 5 5 : 
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8. We ſhould alſo make ſeveral trial, at ſome diſ- 
ant times, and in different circumſtances, comparing 
former experiments with latter, and aur own obſerva- 
tions with thoſe of other perſons. | 
It is by ſuch methods as theſe that modern philaſophy 
has been ſo greatly improved by the uſe of ſenſible ex- 


periments. | 


SECT, II. 


L : 


Principles and Rules of Fudgment in Matters of Reaſon” 
and Specuiation. | 


&F b 


T is by reaſon we judge both in matters of ſpecula- 
tion and practice: there are peculiar rules which 
rclate to things practical, whether they be matters of 
religion, morality, or prudence, yet many things. in this. 
ſection, may be applied to practical enquiries and 
matters of faith, though it chiefly relates to #nowledge 


or ſpeculations of reaſon, BOL SS ELA 
1, Whatſoever clear ideas we can join together with- 
out inconſiſtency, are to be counted po/ible, becauſe , 
mighty power can make whatſoever we can conceive... 
2. From the mere poſſibility of a thing we cannot 
infer its actual exiſtence; nor from the- non-exiſtence of D 
it ean we infer its ampoſſibility. © 
Nite, The idea of God ſeems to claim an exemption .. 
from this general rule; for if he be poſlible, he certainly . 
exiſts, becauſe the very idea includes eternity, and he 
cannot begin to be: if he exiſt not, he. is impdilible, . 
forthe very ſame reaſon, © fo TD ET 


IR, | \ Gin a ORG 
3. Whatſoever is evidently contained in the idea of 
ny thing, may be affirmed of that thing with certainty. 
Keofon is contained in the idea of a man; and exiſtence 
is contained in the idea of Gd; and therefore we may, 
im God exifts, and man is reaſonable, © > © \ 
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4. It is impoſſible that the ſame thing ſhould be, and 
* be at the ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect. 
Thence it follows, that two contradictory ideas cannot 
he joined in the ſame part of the ſame ſubject, at the 
fame time, and in the {ime reſperts - or that two contra- 
dictory propoſitions can never be both true. 

5. The more we converſe with any ſubject in its 
various proper tres, the better knowledge of it, we are 
likely to attain; and by frequent . and repeated 
Enquiries and experiments, reaſonings and conver- 
ſations about it, we confirm our true judgments of- 
that thing, and correct former miſtakes. 

6. Vet after our utmoſt enquiries, we can acts 
aſſured by reaſon, that we know all the porbers and 
Properties of any finite being. 

If finite beings are not adequately known by us, 
much leſs the things infinite : for itis of the nature of 
a finite mind not to be able to comprehend what is 
infinite. 

wy We may * and argue very juſtly and certain 
1y concerning infinites, in ſome parts of them, or ſo far 
as our ideas reach, though the infinity of them hath 
fomething incomprehenſible in it. And this is built on 
the general rule following, viz. | 

Whatſoever is ſufficiently clear and evident ought 
not to be denied, though there are other things be- 
longing to the ſame ſubject, which cannot be com- 
prehended, I may affirm many things with certainty 


concerning humar ſouls, their union with bodies, con- 


ning the diviſibility of matter, and the attributes of 
God 4 though many other things relating to them are 
darkneſs to us. 

10. f any opinion propoſed has either no argu- 
ments, or equal argument: for and againſt it, we mult 
remain in perfect ſuſpenſe about it till convincing 
evidence appear on one fide, | 

11. Where preſent neceſſity of action does not con- 
ſtrain us to determine, we ſhould not immediately 
yield up our aſſent to mere probable argument, without 

2 


1 


8 
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: due reſerve, if we have any reaſonable hope of obtain- 
ing greater light and evidence on one ſide or the other: 
for when the balance of the judgment once reſigns its 
equilibrium, or neutrality, to a mere probable argu- 
ment, it is too ready to ſettle itſelf on that fide, 
ſo that the mind will not eaſily change that judgment, 
though bright and ſtrong evidence appear afterwards | 
on the other ſide. PAL LON 

12. Of two opinions, if one has unanſwerable diffi- 
culties attending it, we muſt not reject it immediately, 
till we examine whether the contrary opinion has not 
difficulties as unanſwerable. © | 

13. If each opinion has obj2@:0ns againſt it, which 
we cannot anſwer, or reconcile, we ſhould rather em- 
brace that which has the leaſt difficulties in it, and 
which has the beſt arguments to ſupport it: and let 
our afſent bear proportion to the ſuperior evidence. 

14. If any doctrine hath very ſtrong and ſufficient 
light and evidence to command our aſſent, we. ſhould 
not reject it becauſe there is an objection or two againſt 
it which we are not able to anſwer : for, upon this foot 
2 common Chriſtian would be baffled out of every” 
article of his faith, and muſt renounce even the 
dictates of his reaſon and his ſenſes ; and the moſt 
learned man perhaps would hold but very few of them 
faſt : for ſome objections which attend the ſacred 
doctrine of the eternity and the omnipreſence of God, 
and the philoſophical doctrines of light, atoms, ſpace, 
notion, &c, are hardly folvable to this day. : 

15. Where two extremes are propoſed, either in 
matters of ſpeculation or practice, and neither of them 
have certain and convincing evidence, it is generally 
ſafeſt to take the middle way. Moderation is more 
likely to come near the truth than 2 extremes. 
This is an excellent rule to judge of the characters and 
value of the greateſt part of perſons and things; for 
nature ſeldom deals in ſuperlatives. If is a good rule 
alſo by which to form * judgment in many ſpecula- 

= | We” tive 
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tive controvenſiet; a reconciling medium in ſuch cafe; 
does often beſt ſecure truth as well as peace. 
16. When two propoſitions have each a very ſtrong 
and cogent evidence, and do not plainly appear incon- 
ſiſtent, we may believe both of them, though we cannot 
at preſent ſee the way to reconcile them. Reaſon, ag 
well as our own conſciouſneſs aſſures us, that the vill 
of man is free, and that multitudes of human actions are 
zn that reſpect contingent; and yet reaſon and ſcripture 
aſſures us, that God foreknows them all, and this im- 
plies a certain fatality, Now, though learned men have 
not to this day hit on any ſo clear and happy method 
as is fit to reconcile theſe propoſitions, yet ſince we do 
not ſee a plain inconſiſtency in them, we juſtly believe 
them both, becauſe their evidence is great. 
15. Let us not therefore too - ſuddenly determine in 
difficult matters, that two things are wtterly inconſ;- 
ent, for there are many propoſitions which may ap- 
| pear inconſiſtent at :firſt, and yet afterwards we find 
their conſeftency, and the way of reconciling them may 
be made plain and eaſy: as alſo, there are other propo- 
fitions, which may appear conſiſtent at firſt. but after 
due examination we find their inconſftency. 8 
18. For the ſame reaſon we ſhould not call thoſe 
difficulties utterly inſoluable, or thoſe objections unan- 
ſwerable, which we are not preſently able to anſwer: 
time and diligence may give farther ligt. 
19. In ſhort, if we will ſecure ourſelves from error 
we ſhould not be too frequent or haſty in aſſerting the 
certain conſiſtency or inconſiſtency, the abſolute univerſa- 
lity, neceſſity or impoſſibility of things, where there is 
not the brighteſt evidence. He is but a young and 
raw philoſopher, who when he ſees two particular ideas 
evidently agree, immediately aſſerts them to agree uni- 
werſally, to agree neceſſarily, and that it is impoſſible it 
ſheuld be otherwiſe: or when he ſees evidently that two 
particular: ideas happen to diſagree, he preſently zl. 
ſerts their conſtant and natural iuconſiſtency, their ut- 
1 | ter 
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cafes, r impoſſibility of agreement, and calls every thing fe 

| nary to his own opinion abſurdity and nonſer ſe. A 
tue philoſopher will affirm or deny with much un 
or modeſty, unleſs he thoroughly examined and 
found the evidence of every part of his aſſertion ex 
ceeding plain. . 

20. Let us have a care of büllding our alfürance of 
any iunpo- tant point of doctrine upon one fo nele argu- 
nent, if there are more to be obtained. We ſhould 
not light and reject all other arguments Which ſupport 
the ſame doctrine, leſt if our favourite argument ſhould 
be refuted, and fail us, we ſhould be tempted to aban= 

don that 21 mportant principle © of truth. I think this 
was a very culpable practice in Deſcartes, and ſomè of 
his followers, who when he had found out tlie ar gu- 
ments, for the exiffence of Cad, derived from the ide 
of a moſt perfect and ſelf- reiftent being, he ſeemet to deſe 
piſe and abandon all other arguments againſt”; atheiſm.” 

21, If we happen to have our chief argumen for 
my opinion refuted, we ſhould not immediately give up 
po- the opinion itſelf; kor, perhaps, it may be a truth Ni * 
lter and we may find it to be juſtly ſupported" by other argu< 

ments, which we might once think weaker, or perhaps 

by new arguments which we knew vor before hmm: 
nM 22. We ought to eſteem that to be Juffictcitt He 5 
Fo propoſition, where-both the Hind ahd* the force &f 

the arguments or proofs are as great a8 the nature of 
the thing admits, and as the neceff ity and exigence of 
he the caſe requires. 80 — we have a credible and certain 
teftimorry that Chrift ift aroſe from the dead, it is enough; 
we are not to expect 1 ematical or occular demonfra- x 
ann for it, atleaſt in our day x 
* 23. Though we ſhould ſeek what pivots may be at- 
WI fined of any propofition, and vr fhould receive any 
„ MW number of arguments which are Juſt and evident for the 

confirmation of the ſame truth, yet we muſt not judge 

WW ofthe truth of any propoſition EE the number of argu. 
ments Wien are * ” upport' tt but by the 
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ft ength and weight, of them: a building will ſtand 
firm and longer on four large pillars of marble, than 
on ten of ſand, or earth, or timber. 

24. Yet where certain evdence is not to be found 
or expected, a conſiderable number of probable argu- 
ments, carry great weight with them even in matters of 
ſpeculation. That is a probable hypotheſis, in Phyſaſophy 
7 = theology, which goes fartheſt towards the ſolution 
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Anon a few definitions of words or terms. 


things which relate to our duty to e 


our 55 creatures. 


Moral gend or virtue, or holineſs, is an action or 


temper conformable ta the rule f our duty. Moral 


evil, or vice, or fin, is an action or temper unconforms. 


able to the rule of our duty, or a neglect to fulfil it. 


Note, The words vice or virtue chiefly, impl ly the 
8 of our actions to men and this 3 in and 
holineſs rather imply their relation to God and the 


other world. 


Natural ee is that which gives us pleaſure or ſatis- 


5 2 | aura evil is that which giyes us pain or 


grief. 


Happine conſiſts i in the attainment of the higheſt | 


and. moſt laſting natural good. Miſery conſiſts in fuf- 


2 the higheſt and moſt laſting natural evil; that 


is in ſhort, heaven or Hell. 
Though 


* * 
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wi i eie proper, in the Kt place, to men- | 
y. matters of morality and > op I mean thoſe 


wy 


tlaſure overbalances pai 


pineſs. : 


1 proceed now to lay down ſome principles and rules 


if judgment in matters of morality and religion. 


1. The will of our maker; whether diſcovered by 
reaſon or revelation, carries the higheſt. authority with 
it, and is therefore the higheſt - rule of duty to in- 
telligent creatures; a conformity or non- conformity 


to it deter mines their actions to be moral good or evil. - 

2. Whatloever is really an immediate duty toward 
ourſelves, or toward our fellow creatures, is more re- 
mtely a duty to God; and therefore in the practice of 


it we ſhould have an eye to the wil/ of God as our 


o 


rule and to his glory as our end. 


* 


3. Our wiſe and gracious Creator has cloſely united 
wr duty and our happineſs together; and has connect 


. "OY I WE . TYY K a 
ed n, or vice, and puniſbment; that is, he has or- 


dained that the higheff natural good aud evil ſhould Have 
a cloſe connexion with moral good and evil, and that 
both in the nature of things, and by his own poſitive * 


appointment. 


bo 


4. Conſcience ſhould ſeek due information in order 
to determine what is duty, and what is in, becauſe 


happineſs and miſery depend upon it. 


5- On this account our inclination. to preſent tenpo- 
ral good, and our averſion to preſent temporal evil, 


nuſt be wiſely. overbalanced by the conſideration of 


future vnd eternal good or evil, that is, happineſs or | 
miſery, And for this reaſon we ſhould not omit a duty 
or commit a ſin, to gain any temporal good, or to avoid 


ay temporal evil. 


* 


night be ſufficient to find out thoſe duties which were 
teceſſary for an innocent creature, in order to abzae 


iu the fayour of his Maker; yet, in a fallen fate, our 


V 3 : natura 
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Though this be a juſt account of perfect happineſs 
and perfect miſery, yet whereſoever pain overbalances 
pleaſure, there is a degree of ' miſery; and whereſoever 
n, there is a degree of bap- 


6. Though our natural reaſon, in aftate of innocence, ' 


a — 
* 


natural reaſon is by no means ſufficient to find 905 all 
that is neceſſary to refore a ſinful creature to the divine 
favour. 


ages of mankind, to reveal to ſinful men what he re. 
quires of them in order to their 7e/foration, and has ap- 
pointed in his word ſome peculiar matters of faith and 
practice, in order to their ſalvation. This is called 


God, and our duty by the light of nature, are called 
natural religion. | | 


natural religion, or many natural duties relating to God, 


exceeding difficult and tedious for the bulk of mankind 
to find out, and determine by natural reaſon ;. therefore 
it has pleaſed God, in this ſacred book of divine FeVEs 
lation, to expreſs the moſt neceſſary duties of this kind 
in a very plain and eaſy manner, and made them intel- 
_ bpible to ſouls of the loweſt capacity; or they may be 
very eafily derived thence by the uſe of reaſon. 
9. As there are ſome duties much more neceſſary 
and more important than others are, ſo every duty re- 
quires our application to underſtand and practiſe it in 
Proportion to its necgſity and importance. 
10. Where two duties ſeem to ſtand in oppoſition to 
each other, and we cannot practiſe both, the 4% mult 
give way to the greater, and the omiſſion of the leſs is 
not ſinful. 80 ceremoniallatus give way to moral : God 
evill have mercy, and not ſacriſice. 
11. In duties of natural religion, we may judge of 
the different degrees of their neceſſity and importance 
by reaſon, according to their greater or more apparent 
tendency to the honour of God and the good of men: 
hut in matters of revealed religion, it is only divine re- 
velation can certainly inform us what is moſt neceſſary 


and moſt important ; yet we may be aſſiſted alſo in that 


Fearch by the exerciſe of reaſon; 
; | . 8 12. 18 
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7. Therefore God hath condeſcended, in varions 


revealed religion, as the things knowable concerning 


8. There are alſo many parts of morality, and 


to ourſelves, and to our neighbours, which would be 
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12. In actions wherein there may be ſome /cruple 
about the duty or lawfulneſs of them, we ſhould chuſe 
always the fafeſt fide, and abſtain, as far as we can, 
from the practice of things whoſe lawfulneſs we ſuſpect. 
13. Points of the greateſt importance in human life, 
or in religion, are generally the moſt evident, both in 
the nature of things, and in the word of God; and 
where points of faith or practice are exceeding difficult 
to find out, they cannot be exceeding important. This 
propoſition may be proved by the goodneſs and faith- 
fulneſs of God, as well as by experience and obſer- 
ration. 3 | Re 
14. In ſome of the outward practices and forms of 
religion, as well as human affairs, there is frequently 
a preſent neceſſity of ſpecdy action, one way or another: 
in ſuch a caſe, having ſurveyed arguments on both ſides, 
as far as our time and circumſtances admit, we muſt 
ind guide our practice by 7ho/e reaſons which appear moſt 
tel. MW probable, and ſeem at that time to overbalance the reſt: 
be jet always reſerving room to admit farther light and 
evidence, when ſuch occurrences return again. It 
ary Wl is a preponderation of circumſtantial arguments that 
re- muſt determine our actions in a thouſand occurrences. 
in MW 15. We may alſo determine, upon probable argu 
ments, where the matter is of ſmall conſequence, antl 
to would not anſwer the trouble of ſeeking after, certainty. 
uſt W Life and time are more precious than to have a 
is W large ſhare of them laid out in ſcrupulous enquiries, 
od WM whether /moaking tobacco, or wearing a periwig, be law= 
ful or no. 3 ih 
of 16. In affairs of greater importance, and which 
ice WM may have a long, laſting, and extenſive influence on 
nt our future conduct or happineſs, we ſhould not take 
n: up with probabilities, if certainty may be attained. 
te. Where there is any doubt on the mind, in ſuch ' caſes, 
we ſhould call in the aſſiſtance of all manner of circum- 
ſtances, reaſon, motives, conſequences: on all ſides: 
We muſt wait longer, and with earneſt Be” ſeek 
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human and divine advice before we fully determine our 
judgment and our practice, according to the old Reman 
ſentence, Duet fatuendum eff ſemel, deliberandum oft diu. 
We ſhould be Jotig in conſidering what we muſt deter- 
mine once © for all. 


8 E CT. IV. 


Principles 5 Rules of Judgment in matters of . 


Prudence. 


THE great deſign of Ne as | diſtin from 

morality and religion, is to determine and ma- 

nage every affair with decency, and to the beſt ad- 
vantage. . 

1 his is decent, which is agreeable to our ſtate, con- 


dition, or circumſtances, whether it be in behaviour, 1 


diſcourſe or action. 

That is advantageous which attains the moſt and 
beſt purpoſes, and avoids the moſt and greateſt incon- 
veniences. 

As there is infinite variety in the 2 of 
perſens, things, actions, times, and places, ſo we muſt 
be furniſhed with ſuch general rules as are accommo- 
dable to all this variety by a wiſe jadgment and dif- 
cretion: For, what is an act of conſummate prudence in 
ſome times, Places, and circumflances, would be con- 

ſummate folly in others. Now, theſe rules may be ranged 
in the following manner: 
1. Our regard to perſons or things ſhould be govern- 


ed by the degrees of concernment we have with them, 


the relation we have to them, or the expectatio we 
have from them. Theſe ſhould be the meaſures by 
which we ſhould proportion our diligence and appli- 
cation in 1 any thing" that relates to hem: Ge 

: 2. We 
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2. We ſhould always conſider whether the thing we 
ſurſue be attainable, whether it be worthy our purſuit's | 
whether it be worthy, the degree of purſuit; whether 
i be worthy of the means uſed in order to attain it. 
This rule is neceſſary, both in matters of &nowledge and 


matters of practice. 


z. When the advantages and diſadvantages, conve- 
mences and inconveniences of any action are balanced 
together, we muſt finally determine on that fide which 
has the ſuperior weight; and the ſooner in things 
which are neceſſarily and ſpeedily to be done or deter- 
mined. 5 | | 
4. If advantages and diſadvantages in their own na- 
ure are equal, then thoſe which are moſt certain, of; 
ltely as to the event, ſhould turn the ſcale of our judg- 
nent, and determine our practice. 1 


;. Where the improbabilities of ſucceſs or advantags 


re greater than the probabilities, it is not prudence to 
aft or venture. It is proper to enquire whether this 
be not the caſe in almoſt all lorteries: for they that 
hold ſtakes will certainly ſecure part to themſelves; and 
only the remainder being divided into prizes muſt ren- 
der the improbability of gain to each adventurer greater 
tan the probability. . VT 
6, We ſhould not deſpiſe or neglect any real aduan- 
age, and abandon the purſuit of it, though we cannot 
attain all the advantages that we deſire. This would 
be to act like children, who are fond of ſomething 
vhich ſtrikes their fancy moſt, and ſullen and regard- 
ſs of every thing elſe, if they are not humoured in 
that fancy. . 5 
7. Though a general knowledge of things be uſeful, 
n ſcience and in human life; yet we ſhould content 
ourſelves with a more ſuperficial knowledge of thoſe 
things which have the leaſt relation to our chief end 
ad deſign. | 3 SL os 
8. This rule holds good alſo in matters of buſineſs . 
nd practice, as well as in matters of knowledge ; and 
i therefore 


% 
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0 
therefore ve ſhoauid nt graſp at every thing, liſt in th, 
end we attain nothing. Perſons that either by an in. 
conſtancy of temper, or by a vain ambition, will purſue 
every ſort of art and ſcience, ſtudy and buſineſs, ſeldom 
grow excellent in any one of them: And profectar, , 
who form twenty ſchemes, ſeldom uſe ſufficient appli. Fr 
ſ+ cation to finiſh one of them, or make it turn to good 
. account. 9 1 | 
111 9. Take heed of delaying and trifling amongſt the 
means inſtead of reaching at the end. Take heedof 4 
waſting a life in mere ſpeculative ſtudies, which is cal- , 
led to action and employment ; Dwell. not too long in . 
philiſophical, mathematical,, or grammatical parts of My 
learning, when your chief deſign is /awv, phyfic, or N (ee. 


divinity. Do not ſpend the day in gathering flowers by MW: 
the way fide, leſt night come upon you before you 
rrive. at your journey's end, and then you will not N W 
10. Where the caſe and circumfances of wiſe and gud Wl I, 
men reſemble our own caſe, and. circumſtances, we may C 
borrow a great deal of inſtruction toward our prudent Ml 5 
conduct from their example, as well as in all caſes we 
may learn much from their. converſation and advice. duc 
11. After all other rules remember this, that mer MW... 
peculatio in matters of human prudence can never be à WW: , 
perfect director without experience and. obſervation. We 
may be content therefore in our younger years to com- ic 
mit ſome unavoidable miſtakes in point of prudence; WW... 
and we ſhall ſee miſtakes. enough in the conduct of 
_ others, both which ought to be treaſured up among Wy}. 
our uſeful ob/ervations, in order to teach us better I the 
judgment for time to come. Sometimes the miſtakes, N co. 
imprudences, and follies, which ourſelves or others na 
have been guilty of, give us brighter and more ef 
effectual leſſons of prudence, than the wiſeſt council, Wl 
and the faireſt examples; could ever have done. 0 


SECT. 
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SECT. W. 


Principles and 4 Rules «of j in 3 in tions of human 


Te hed 


HE evidence of human ofleeny/ is not ſo proper 
to lead us into the knowledge of the effence and 


tp nature of things as to acquaint us with the 


exifence of things, and to inform us of matters of fat? 


both paſt and preſent. And though there be a great 


(al of fallibility in the teſtimony of men, yet there are 
ome things we may be almoſt as certain of, as that 
Hun ſhines, or that five rwentict male an bunidred. 
Who is there at London that knows any thing of the 
world, but believes there is ſuch a city as Paris in 
ISP 3 that the Pope davells at Rome ; that Julius 
Ceſar was an Emperor or that Coon Fad” a great 
land in the Reformation : Fe” 

It we obſerve the following rules, we may arrive at 


uch a certainty in many things of human teſtimony, 


s that it is morally impoſſible we ſhould be Seen, 
ce, we obtain a moral certainty. 

f. Let us conſider, whether the thing reported be in 
ilelf P Mole; if not, it can never be credi le, Whoſo- 
erer relates it. 

2. Conſider farther, abe; it be probable, whether 
there are any concurring circumſtances to prove it beſide 


the mere teſtimony of the -perſon that relates it. 1 


confeſs, if theſe laſt conditions are wanting, the thing 
may be true, but then it e to have the ſtronger | 


b to ſupport it. 
3. Cenſider whether the perſon who! relates it be 


22 of Enowing the truth: whether he be a „Ei! lu 9 


judge i in ſuch matters, if it be a buſineſs of art, and a 


ice appearance in nature, or {ome curious experiment 
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ful, as well as ſkilful: whether he hath no 310% upon « 


cCerning his report. 


theſe perſons, who joined together in their teſtimony 


without any reaſonable doubts or contradictions. Or, 
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in philoſophy. But if it be a mere occurence in life 
a plain, ſenſible matter of fact, it is enough to enquire 
whether he who relates it were an. eye or ear witneſs; 
or whether he himſelf had it only by hear-ſay, or car 
trace it up to the original. | ES. 
4. Conſider whether the narrator be honeſt and fait 


his mind, no peculiar gain or profit by believing or re th 
0 it, no intereſt or principle which might war 

is own belief aſide from truth, or which might tempt 
him to prevaricate, to ſpeak falſly, or to give a repreſen 
tation a little different from the naked truth of things; 
in ſhort, where there be no occaſion of ſuſpicion con. po 


5. Conſider whether ſeveral perſons agree together 
in the report of this matter; and if ſo, then whethe 


might not be ſuppoſed to combine together in a falſboud 
Whether they are perſons of /ufficient /#:1l, probity, and 
credit, It might be alſo enquired, whether they are 
of different nations, ſects, parties, opinions, or inter 
eſts. For the more divided they are in all theſe, the 
more likely is the report to be true, if they agree toge 
ther in their account of the ſame thing; and eſpeciall 
if they perſiſt in it without wavering. | 

6. Conſider farther, whether the report were capabl 
of being early refuted at firſt, if it had not been true; i 
ſo, this confirms the teſtimony. 

7. Enquire yet again, whether there has been a con 


fant, uniform trgdition and belief of this matter from the dul 


very firſt age, or time when the thing was tranſacted 


8. If any part of it hath been doubted by any conſ 
derable perſons; whether it has been /earched out and 
eee confirmed, by having all the ſcruples anc 

oubts removed. In either of theſe caſes the teſtimon 
comes more firm and credible. 1 | 
9. Enquire on the other hand, where there are an 


f con 
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anfderable objeftions remaining againſt the belief of 
that pyopoſition ſo atteſted, Whether there be any 
thing very improbable in the thing itſelf. Whether 
any concurrent circumſtances ſeem to oppoſe it. Whe- 
ther any perſon or perſons give a py/itive and plain 
tefimony againſt it, Whether they are equally ſkilful, 
and equally faithful as thoſe who aſſert it. Whether 
r ref they be as many or more in number, and whether 
warp they might have any ſecret biaſs or influence on them 
emp to contradict it. 11 . 
eſenM 10. Sometimes the entire ſilence of a thing may have 
ſomething of weight towards the deciſion ofa doubtful 
point of hiſtory, or a matter of human faith, (viz.) 
where the fact is pretended to be public, if the - perſons 
who are ſilent about it were ſkilful to obſerve, and could 
not but know ſuch an occurrence; if they were engaged 
by principle or by intereſt to have declared it: if they 
had fair opportunity to ſpeak of it: and theſe things 
may tend to make the matter ſuſpicious, if it be nat 
vell atteſted by poſitive proof. | „ 
11. Remember, that in ſome reports there are more 
the narks of falſbood than of truth ; and in others, there are 
toge more marks of truth than of ſalſb od. By a compariſon 
ral of all theſe things together, and putting every argu- 
ment on one ſide — * other into the balance, we 
nuſt form as good a judgment as we can, which ſide 
preponderates z and give a ſtrong or.. feeble aſſent or 
diſſent, or withhold our judgment entirely, according 
to greater or leſſer evidence, according to more plain or 
dubious marks of truth or fal/hood. 3 
12. Obſerve, that in matters of human teſtimony, 
there is oftentimes a great mixture of iruth and falſbood 
in the report itſelf : Some parts of the ſtory may bo 
perfectly true, and ſeme utterly falſe : and ſome may 
hare ſuch a blended confuſion of circumſtances, which 
ae a little warpt aſide from the truth, and miſrepre- 
knted, that there is need of good {kill and accuracy ta. 
form a judgment concerning them, and determine which 
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part is true, and which is falſe. The ale report is 
not to be believed, becauſe ſome parts are indubitably 
true; nor the ated to be rejected, becauſe ſome parts 
are as evident falſhoods.. 

We may draw two remarkable obſervations from this 
Sefion. 


Obſerv. I. How certain is the truth of the Chriſtian 
rel gion, and particularly of the reſurrectian of Chriſt, 
which is a matter of fact on which Chriſtianity is built? 
We have almoſt all the concurrent evidences that can 
be derived from human reſfimony, joining to confirm 
this glorious truth. The fact is not impoſſible ; con- 


current circumſtances caſt a favourable aſpect on it; it 


was foretold by one who wrought miracles, and there. 
fore not unlikely, nor unexpected: The apoſtles and 
firſt diſciples were eye and'ear-witneſſes, for they con- 
verſed with their riſen Lord; they were the moſt plain, 


honeſt men in themſelves; the temptations of wordly 


intereſts did rather diſcourage their belief and report of 
it: They all agree in this matter, though they were 
men of different characters; Phariſees and Fiſhermen, 


and Publicans, men of Judæa and Galilee; and per- 


haps ſome Heathens, who were early converted: The 
thing might cafily have been diſproved, if it were falſe; 


it hath been conveyed by conſtant tradition and writ- 


ing down to our times; thoſe who at firſt doubted, 
were afterwards convinced by certain proofs : nor have 


any pretended to give any proof of the contrary ; but 


merely denied the fact with {mpudence, in pe to 


all thoſe evidences. 


Ober v. II. How weak is the faith which is due to a 
multitude of things in ancient human hiſtory ! For, 
though many of theſe criteria, or marks of credibility 
are found plainly in the more general and public fats; 
yet as to a multitude of particular fats and circum nfton- 
ces, how deficient are mah in ſuch evidence as _ 
deman 


fad 
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demand our aſſent ! Perhaps there is nothing that ever 
was done in all paſt ages, and which was not a public 
fact ſo well atteſted as the reſurrection of Chrift. 


SECT. vi. 


Principles and Rules of Judgment, in Matters of divine 
oh Teftimony, © 


5 human teſtimony acquaints us with matters of 
fact, both paſt and preſent, which lie beyond 
con- the reach of our own perſonal notice; ſo divine 
lain, MW thſfimony is ſuited to inform us both of the nature of 
rdly ll things, as well as matters of fact, and of things future, 
rt of Ml a5 well as preſent or pa/?. 
vere Whatſoever is dictated to us by God himſelf, or by 
nen, nen who are divinely inſpired, muſt be believed with 
per- full aſſurance. Reaſon demands us to believe whatſo- 
The ever divine Revelation diftates: For God is perfectly 
le; iſe, and cannot be deceived; he is faithful and good, 
vrit- and will not deceive his creatures: And when reaſon 
ted, MI has found out the certain marks or credentials of divine 
nave HHimony to belong to any propoſition, there remains 
but then no farther enquiry to be made, but only to find 
n to I out the true ſenſe and meaning of that which God has 
I revealed, for reaſon itſelf demands the belief of it. 
Now, divine Teſtimony or Revelation, requires theſe 
to a following credentials: 
For, 1. That the propoſitions or doctrines revealed be 
ality I not inconſiſtent with reaſon; for intelligent creatures 
7; Jaan never be bound to believe real inconſiſtencies. 
an- Therefore we are ſure the popiſh doctrine of tranſub- 
ld WM ſtantiation is not a matter of divine revelation, becauſe 
and tis contrary to all our ſenſes and our reaſon, even in 
their proper exerciſes. ; 
W 2 God 


mos Part 


God can dictate nothing but what is worthy of hin. 
ſelf, and agreeable to his own nature and divine per- 
fections. Now, many of theſe perfections are diſcover. 
able by the light of reaſon; and whatſoever is incon- 
ſiſtent with theſe perfections, cannot be a divine reve- 
lation. 

But let it be noted, that in matters of practice to- 
wards our fellow-creatures, God may command us to 
act in a manner contrary ro what reaſon would direct 
antecedent to that command. ih was com- 
manded to offer up his fon a ſacriſice; The Iſraelites 
were 02s; fo notre. of 2 Egyptian — uk pay- 
ing them, and to plunder and ſlay the inhabitants of 
Canaan: Becauſe God has a ſovereign right to all 
things, and can with equity diſpoſſeſs his creatures of 
life, and every thing which he has given them, and 
eſpecially ſuch ſinful creatures as mankind; and he can 
appoint whom he pleaſes, to be the inſtruments of this 
juſt diſpoſſeſſion or. deprivation. So that theſe divine 
commands are not really inconſiſtent with right reaſon; 
for whatſoever is ſo, cannot be believed where that in- 


* 


conſiſtency appears. | 
2. Upon the ſame account the whole doctrine of Re- 


velation muſt be conſiſtent with itſelf; every part of it 
muſt be conſiſtent with each other: And though in 
points of practice, latter revelation may repeal or cancel 
former divine laws; yet in matters of beließ, no latter 


revelation can be inconſiſtent with what has been hereto-. 


fore revealed. 

3. Divine revelation muſt be confirmed by ſome di- 
vine and ſupernatural appearances, ſome extraordinary 
tigns or tokens, viſions, voices, or miracles wrought, or 
prophecies fulfilled. There muſt be ſome demonſtra- 
tions of the preſence and power of God, ſuperior to all 
the powers of nature, or the ſettled connexion which 
God, as Creator, has eſtabliſhed among his creatures 
in this viſible world. | 

4. If there are any ſuch extraordinary and wn 
5 353 
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ful aPPeATANCES and operations brought to conteſt with, 
or to oppole divine revelation, there muſt, and always. 
will be ſuch a ſperiority on the ſide of that revelation, 
which is truly divine, - as to manifeſt that God is there. 
This was the caſe when the Egyptian forcerers con- 
ended with Moſes. But the wonders which Moſes 
wrought, did ſo far tranſcend the power of the Magi- 
diane, as made them confeſs, It was the finger of Ged. 

. Theſe divine appearances, or atteſtations to reve- 


lation, muſt be either known to ourſelves, by our. own 


perſonal obſervation of them, or they muſt be /# ufficiently 
attefed by others, according to the principles and rules 
by which matters of human faith are to be judged in 
the foregoing ſection. 

Some of thoſe who lived in the nations and and ages 
where miracles were wrought, were eye and ear wit- 
reſſes of the truth and divinity of the revelation ; but 
we, who live in theſe diſtant ages, muſt have them de- 

fired down to us by juſt and inconteſtable hiſtory and 
tradition. We alſo, even in theſe diſtant times, may 
ke the accompliſhments of ſome ancient prediftions, and 
thereby obtain that advantage toward the confirmation 
of our faith, in divine revelation, beyond what thoſe 
perſons en joyed who lived when the prediftions were 
pronounced. 

6. Thereis another very y conſiderable confirmation of 
divine teſtimony; and that is when the doctrines them- 
ſelves, either on the publication or the belief of them 
produce ſupernatural effects. Such were the mira- 
culous powers which were ens to 5 in 
the firſt ages of Chriſtianity, the converſion of of the 
or Gentiles, the amazing ſucceſs of the goſpel of C rift 
without human aid, and in oppoſition to a thouſand 
impediments, its power in changing the hearts and lives 
of ignorant and vicious heathens, and wicked and pro- 
fe creatures in all nations, and filling them with a 
ſpirit of virtue, piety, and goodneſs. Whereſoever 
perſons have found this effect in their own hearts, 
W 3 5 wrought 


wrought by a belief of the goſpel of Chriſi, they have i 
a witneſs in themſelves of the truth of it, and abundant Ml » 
reaſon to believe it divine. 0 

Of the difference between reaſon and revelation, and Ml c: 
in what ſenſe the latter is ſuperior, ſee more in Chapter IM » 


II. Sect. 9. and Chap. IV. Direct. 6. Y 
| if 

| o 

SECT. VI. ; 


Princi les and Rules of judging, concerning things 70 fe 
preſent, and to come, by the mere Uſe of Reaſon, if, 


Hough we attain the greateſt aſſurances of things n 
paſi and future, by divine faith, and learn many Wl * 
matters of fact, both paſt, and preſent, by uman faith; . 
yet reaſon alſo may, in a good degree, aſſiſt us to I ne 
Judge of matters of fact both paſt, preſent, and to come, Ml 01 
by the following principles. ; te 
1. There is a em of beings round about us, of IM fu 
which we ourſelves are a part, which we call the world; MW 7 
and in this world there is a courſe of nature, or a ſet- bi 
tled order of cauſes, effects, antecedents, concomitants, bi 
conſequences, &c. from which the author of nature 
doth not vary, but upon very important occaſions. W 
2. Where antecedents, concomitants, and conſequents, Wl tai 
' cauſes, and effects, ſigns and things fgnified ſubjetts de 
and adjuncts are neceſſarily connected with each other, 


we may infer the cauſes from the effects, and effects hu 
from cauſes, the antecedents from the conſequents, as 

well as conſequents from antecedents, &c. and thereby tc! 

be pretty certain of many things both 24, preſent, and WW ea 

to come. It is by this principle that aftronemers can ¶ co 

tell what day and hour the an and moon were eclipſed WW m 
ve hundred years ago, and predict all future eclipſes as 81 
long as the world ſhall ſtand. They can tell preciſely 
v1 


at what minute the ſun riſes or ſets this day at Pequin 
| h VVV 
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night or mid-noon in Rome, on the day when Julius 
Cæſar was ſlain, Gardeners upon the ſame principle 
can foretel the months when every plant will be in 
ter bam; and the ploughman knows the weeks of harve/. 
We are ſure, if there be a chicken, there was an egg: 
if there be a ra:n-bow, we are certain it rains not far 
iff: if we behold a tree growing on the earth, we 
know it has naturally a root under ground. | 
Where there is a neceſ/ary connection between cauſes 
and effetts, antecedents and conſequents, ſigns and things 
fenified, we know alſo that [#e cauſes will have like 
aft, abr N WE 
effects; and proportionable cauſes will have proportion- 
able effects contrary cauſes will have contrary effects; 
and obſerving men may form many judgments by the 
ngs Ml rules of ſimilitude and proportion, where the cauſes, 
ny feds, &c. are not entirely the ſame. 1 
th; 4. Where there is but a probable and uncertain con- 
to MW nexion between _ antecedents, concomitants, and conſe- 
ne, WM quents, we can give but a conjecture, or a probable de- 


termination. If the c/ouds gather, or the wweather-glaſs 


of M links, we ſuppoſe it will rain: if a man ſpit blood 
ld; ¶ frequently with coughing, we ſuppoſe his lungs are 
et- hurt: if very dangerous ſymptoms appear, we expect 
its, bis death. Fo „ 
re 5. Where caſes operate freely, with a liberty of in- 
| difference to this or the contrary, there we cannot cer- 
ts, WM tainly know what the effects will be; for it ſeems to 
.be contingent, and the certain knowledge of it belongs 
er, only to God. This is the caſe in the greateſt part of 
As human actions. 5 3 
as 6. Yet wiſe men, by ajuſt obſervation in this mat- 
by ter alſo, concerning things pa/?, or things future, be- 
nd WM cauſe human nature in all ages and nations has ſuch a 
an conformity to itſelf. By a knowledge of the tempers of 
men, and their preſent circumſtances, we maybe able to 
as WI give a happy gueſs what their conduct will be, and what 
will be the event, by an obſervation of the like caſes in 
former times. This made the emperor Marcus Antoni- 

aj NA, 


in China, or what altitude the deg-flar had at mid- 
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nus, to ſay, © by looking back into hiſtory, and conſider- 
« ing the fate and revolutions of governments, you will 
« be able to form a gueſs, and almoſt propheſy upon the 
« future. For things paſt: preſent, and to come, are 


« ſtrangely uniform, and of a colour; and are commonly 


« caft in the ſame mould. So that upon 1 omg for- 
I 


« ty years of human life may ſerve for a ſample of ten 
« . Collier b ee J. rd 50. 

7, There are alſo ſome other principles of judging 
concerning the paſt actions of men in former ages, be- 
ſides books, hiſtories, and traditions, which are mediums 
of conveying human teſtimony: as we may infer the 
ſkill and magnificence of the ancients, by ſome frag- 
ments of their /atues, and ruins of their buildings. We 
know what Roman legions came into Great Britain, by 
numbers of br:c#5 dug out of the earth in ſome. parts 
of the iſland, with the marks of ſome particular legion 
upon them, which muſt have been employed there 
in brick making. We rectify ſome miſtakes in hiſtory 
by fatues, coins, old altars, utenſils of war, &c. 
We confirm, or diſprove ſome pretended traditions 
and hiſtorical writings, by medals, images, pictures 
urns, &c. 2 
Thus I have gone through all thoſe particular objects 
of our judgment which I firſt propoſed, and have laid 
down principles and rules by which we may ſafely 
conduct ourſelves therein. ——There is a variety of 
other objects concerning which we are occaſionally cal- 
led to paſs a judgment, viz. The characters of perſons 
the value and worth of things, the ſenſe and meaning of 
particular writers, matters of wit, oratory, poeſy, mat- 
ters of equity in judicial courts, matters of traffick and 
commerce between man and man, which would be end- 
leſs to enumerate. But if the general and ſpecial rules 
of judgment, which have been mentioned in theſe twolaſt 
chapters, are treaſured up in the mind, and wrought 
into the very temper of our ſouls in our younger years 
they will lay a foundation for juſt and regular judg- 
ment concerning a thouſand ſpecial occurrences in the 
religious, civih and learned life, 


THE 


THIRD PART 


"F © GICK: 
4 


Of Reaſon and Syllogiſm, 


judgment, which joins or disjoins our ideas, and forms 
a propoſition ; ſo the third operation of the mind is 
reaſoning, which joins ſeveral propoſitions together, 
and makes a /yllogiſm ; that is, an argument whereby 
we are wont to infer ſomething that is leſs known, from 
© Wl fruths which are more evident. | 1 


As che firſt work of the mind is perception, where- 
by our ideas are framed; and the ſecond is 


| 
i 
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In treating of this ſubject, let us conſider more par- 
ticularly, | | | 
"i The nature of a ſyllogiſm, and the parts of which 
. 3% en Gs F<. Al 

2. The ſeveral kinds of ſyllogiſms, with particular 
rules relating to them. = „„ 

3. The doctrine of ſophiſms, or falſe reaſoning, toge- 
ther with the means of avoiding them, and the manner of 
ſolving or anſwering them. EN ; 

4. Some general rules to direct our reaſoning, 


CHAP. I. 


Of the Nature of a Syllogiſm, and the Parts of which 


it is compoſed, 


IF the mere perception and e of two ideas 
would always ſhew us whether they agree or diſ- 
agree ; teen all rational propoſitions would be matters 
of intelligence, or firſt principles, and there would be 

no uſe of reaſoning, or drawing any conſequences. It 
is the narrowneſs of the human mind which introduces 
the neceſlity of reaſoning, When we are unable to 
Judge of the truth or falſhood of a propoſition in an 
immediate manner, by the mere contemplation of its 
ſubject and predicate, we are then conſtrained to uſe 
a medium, and to compare each of them with ſome 
third idea, that by ſeeing how far they agree or diſa- 
gree with it, we may be able to judge how far they 
agree or diſagree among themſelves : as, if there are 
two lines A and B, and I know not whether they are 
equal or no, I take a third line C or an Inch, and ap- 
ply it to each of them; if it agree with them both, then, 
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[infer A and B are equal; but if it agree with the one 
ind not with the other, then I conclude 4 and B 
ire unequal: if it agree with neither of them, there can 
he no compariſon. | | 

So, if the queſtion be, whether God muſt be worſbip- 
jd, we ſeek a third idea, ſuppoſe the idea of a Creator, 
and fay, | | 


Our Creator muſt be worſhipped : 
God is our Creator; - 


Therefore God muſi be worſhipped. 


The compariſon of this third idea, with the two 
liftinct parts of the queſtion, uſually requires two pro- 
poſitions which are called the premrſes - the third pro- 
poſition Which is drawn from them is the concluſion, 
wherein the queſtion itſelf is anſwered, and the ſubject 
and predicate joined either in the negative or the r- 
native. ü 

The foundation of all affirmative cencluſions is laid in 
this general truth, that ſo far as two propoſed ideas 
zree to any third idea, they agree alſo among them- 
ſelves. The character of Creator agrees to God, and 
* agrees to a Creator; therefore worſhip agrees to 

od, | 
The foundation of all negative concluſions is this, that 
where one of the two propoſed ideas agrees with the 
third idea, and the other diſagrees with it, they muſt 
needs diſzgree ſo far alſo with one another: as if no 
ſnrers are happy, and if angels are happy, then angels 
are not ſinners. 5 Es WE 

Thus it appears what is the ſtrict and juſt notion ofa 
jlogiſm 2 it is a ſentence or argument made up of three 
propotitions ſo diſpoſed, as that the laſt is neceſſarily 
nferred from thoſe which go before, as in the inſtances 
which have been juſt mentioned. "Mp : 

In the conflitution of a ſyllogiſm two things may be 
conſidered, (vix.) the matter and the form of it. . 

The matter of which a ſyllogiſin is made up, is three 


propoſitions; 
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Sit nee PT 2 Tous 5 2 - % 

oh cri and theſe three propoſitians are made up 
of three ideas or terms variouſly joined. The thre, to 
terms are called the remete matter of a Join. ban 


and the three propoſitions the proxime or immediate nat. 1 
T „„ 
The three terms are named the major, the mina ll vi 
and the middle. | SEMEN; bo ny 1 
The predicate of the concluſion is called the major WM no 
term, becauſe it is generally of a larger extention than 
the minor term, or the ſubjef?. The major and minor 
terms are called the extremes. h | 


The middle term is the third idea invented and di. 
_ poſed in two propoſitions, in ſuch a manner as to ſhew 
the connexion . between. the major and miner term in 
the concluſion; for which reaſon the middle term itſelf 
is ſometimes called. the argument. | | 
That propoſition which contains the predicate of 
the concluſion, connected with the middle term, is 
uſually called the major propoſition; whereas the miner 
| pPropoſitian connects the middle term with the ſubject 
= of the concluſions, and is ſometimes called the afſump- 
Ton. © 5 n | iP 
Note, This exact diſtinction of the feveral parts of 
a ſyllogiſm, and the major and minor terms connected 
with the middle term, in the major and minor propo- 
ſition, does chiefly belong to ſimple or catagorical fil. 
Hogiſm, of which we ſhall ſpeak in the next chapter, 
though all ſyllogiſms whatſoever have ſomething ana- 
logical to it. 8 1 
Mote farther, that the major propoſition is generally 
placed firſt, and the minor ſecond, and the concluſion of 
in the laſt place, where the ſyllogiſm is regularly com- 
poſed and repreſented, . 
The form of a /yllogiſm is the Maus Fw diſpoſing 
of the premiſes according to art, or juſt” principles of 
reaſoning, and the regular inference of thg concluſion 
from them. 3 93 ” 
The a& of reaſoning, or inferring one thing from 
another, is generally expreſſed and known by the me 
Es, {a e 
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if 


TY therefore, . the argument is formed according 
hree to the . of art; though in common diſcourſe or 


the act of reaſoning, as well as the iUlative 
n words are uſed, there is a perfect Syllogiſm expreſſed 


or implied, though perhaps the thing propoſitions ds 


ajor Wl not pp; or are e in regular on | 
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Rules.re re ating to Panera 


according to the que/tion which is proved by them, 
according to t th 


0- 2 queſtion... ; | KY 


SECT. 5 


by 


3 | 


tive, univerſa negative, particular fr mative, 
porticular negative. This is often called 


og drayn from dhe a. e 
8 8 — = 
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uriting, ſuch cauſal partic s as for, becauſe manifeſt 


ten and therefore: And whereſoever any of theſe 


o the various Nadi e „ Sylogifms 20 gentler | 


logie a are divided FRE various kinds, either 5 


e nature and compo tion of them; or 
according to the middle term, wen is uſed to prove Fs 


o mei. and 5% $ pgs beth negative 


| Condi: to hs gughing which is be 3 "Mp 
ſo Syllogifnis are divided into IT * 


A pricy 0 of- : 


8 

| 

ö 
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ö Inhich is contained in the univerſal idea of in, therefore ene 
. 1 deſert 10 death may be affirmed concerning an un- 
Fl Obes 
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en! 1 


forts of conc] uſions there may be which are welke 
With the letters a, e i, 0.. 
In an univerſal a } affirmative ſpllogiſm,-one: idea i is prov- 
ed, univerſally to a agree with 1 . and may be uni- un 
Verlally affirmed. of it, as 3.75 in deſerves 2 5 every ons, 
1 ale wah # 18.4 a; th perefor ETHOS. n ee wi 8 
e death. 72 A Glo 1 We £ 

n an univgr/as ne ative * my one A is rove 
to diſagree fuer {eget idea' wi on Ad 155 of riſm 
_ thus denied of it, as no injuftice can be pleaſing to Gia; M's" 
all perſecution for the ſake o/ conſcience is.injuſlice ; there. 
82 10 perfecution for e Jody can be pleaſing 7 ws 
©" FRE Wii 
Partic way affirmative, ad particular werurive Hell. 5 
2iſms may be eaſily underſtood by what is ſaid of uni. WW" 
verſals, and there will be ſufficient examples: given, of 
al theſe. in the next dection. OG 
The general princip le upon which theſe ufiſverfa and 
rticular ſyllogiſms are founded is this: Whatſoever 
is affirmed or denied univerſally of any idea, may be 
affirmed or denied of all the ick. kinds or being 
Which a e contained in * extenſion of that univerſal . 
e Jg the deſert of death is affirmed univerſally of Me 
ang an unlawful wiſh i is one particular kind of, Jin, 


awful wiſh, and ſo of the reſt, 

Vote, in the doctrine of ſyllogiſms, a , n ler and an 
indefinite propoſition are ranked among univerſals, 1 
was before obſerved i in the doctrine of e 


Sor. . 4 
uni 
23 fg Splgiſs, and hr Rub Y. 1 p 


his TO ie, and 


Singlt 
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Single ſyllegiſms are made up of three propoſitiois: 
ampound ſyllogiſms cont” in more than th ree propofiti- | 
er) ons, and may be formed into two or more ſyNogitms. 
i Single ſyliegiſins, for diſtinction's ſake, may be divi- 


&d into * ample, complex, and conjunctivt. 


dei Thoſe are properly called, ſimple or categorical I. 
Wn, which are made up of eee plain, gle, &f £6: 
a1. Mtcorical propoſitions, wherein the middle term is evi- 
eently and regularly joĩned with one part of the queſ-- 
ton in the major propoſition, and with the other in the 
ninor, whence' there follows a plain ſingle conclufion; 
every human virtue is to be ſought with ailigence; 
rudence iſ a human virtue; therefore prudence is to be 
„ or 
Nite, Though the terms of propoſitions may be 
umplex; yet where the compoſition of the whole ar- 
ver Neument is thus plain, fore and regular, it is roper] 5 
be ealled a fp leg iſm, ſince the complexion does not. 
belong to the ſyllogiſtic form of it. Ea 
Semple ſyllegiſms have ſeveral rules belonging to them, 
which being obſerved, will generally ſecure us from 
alle inferences ;, But theſe rules being founded on fout. 
rneral axioms, it is neceſſiry to mention theſe axioms: 
tefore-hand, for the uſe of thoſe who will enter into; 
tte ſpeculative reaſon of all theſe rules. 


Axiom 1. Particular r:opoſitions are contained in 
miverſals, and may be inferred from them; but uni- 
lerſals are not contained in particulars, nor can be in- 
ered pp, y Eo 
Axiom 2. In all univerſal propoſitions, the ſubject is 
miverſal: In all particular propoſitions, the ſubject is 


particular. 


Axiom 3. In all affrmative propoſitions, the predicate. 
a5 no greater extenſion than the ſubject; for its ex- 
tention is reſtrained by the ſubject, and therefore it is 
OE WS i. ns 
* As ideas and propoſitions are divided into fingle and compound, 
Ind fingle are cabeketebg ins d and co 7 72 "there are the. 
ne diviſions and fuqdiviſions applied to ſyllogiſms. LT 
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always to be 8 as a particular idea. It is 
mere accident, if it ever. be taken univerſally, and can- 
not happen but in ſuch univerſal or ſingul ar propol. 
tion as are reciprocal. BME 

| Axiom 4. The predicate of a negative propoſiti tion is 
always taken univerſally, for in its whole extenſion 1 it 
is denied of the ſubject. If we ſay no Aone is veg ay 
* deny all ſorts of n ee ones. | 


IE We 
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teil 6 * 


i Pe”: I. T5. anal term a not be” ae 10 
f 3 but once at leaſt univerſally. For if the 


middle term be tak n for differen patts or kind; *F 
df the ſame 1 e the Fs ject of the con be 
dluſion is compared with one of th Heſs” parts, and th fot 
-- predicate with another part; and this will never. "hell" 
whether that ſubject an redicate- agree or diſagree that 
There will then be four Ae terms in the Hue iim , 
and the two. parts of the 9 will 1 ot, be com the 
with the ſame third 1 9 7 ; if I fa 151 Fore men are pans 5 
1 and ſome men are r L. can ver i infer that fo 6 
robbers are 2 1 55 the m iddle term in en being taken 
Len of the arly, it is not "the. "fake 255 who' aro po 10 
SP the major and minor Propolitions, | Gar 
Rulz U. The terms in the conclufi efron muſt auer MO} 
taken more -Univer ſally than they are t the 2 75 Me 
I he reaſon is derived from the firſt axiom, that'g ne R 
„ ralt can never be inferred from partiextars. 1 BW oy N is 
5 Ruiz um. Fs negative concluſion carindt Be wy V A 
r affirmative pr remiſes.” For when the two tetn d 
of the concluſion are united or agree to the midalq eaſes 
term, it does not wad 9. any means that 1 vg 

9 03-114 
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005 Rote . 1 mieaf "the n 67 57 ization s. 
0 ion muſt be negative For, if the ker 2 be - 
Po denied of either part br the” concluſton, t max 
„ that the terms of the concluſion N but it en. 
neyer thew that they agree 3 Meg e 


Un. 82. 
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ancluſion muſt he particular.“ This“ y l 
| the moſt part from the axiom: mY 5 
„ Tice two laſt rules are ſometiwes united in 
gil ngle ſentence, 7 he cone luſton alivays follows the weaker 
15 1 of the Pi miſzs, Now, mega s and particulars 
are counte inferior to BA and ene, | 
A 18 . „ 
Face! VI. Prom in Hoo negative bye 1 car 
I concluded, * For they ſeparate the hiidale' terhy both 
from the ſub) ect und predicate of the concly 


that they 9 8 agree or difagree* with each other. 

Yet where the negation's a part of che idle ths: 
the two, premiſes. may look like negatives according to 
the words, but one of then is offirmatrvr in Tenſe ; as 


thong ht; the refore' 4 warm catnot- redfon.. The minor 
popoſtion, does really affirm the middle term concern- 
ing the ſu bject, (wiz. p A worm is what has no though, 
md thus it 18 proper'y 0 ro Higgs an 1 
propoſition, . * : 


Rure VII. Nun 1000 Za / 


| e Bin 
be concluded... Ibis rule depends ads | 


ales, from the foregoing axioms, require To o mich” 
tine, and are of 0 lietle' iniportance t6afliff the” right 
ul: of reaſon, that it is needleſs to inſiſt longer upon 
cem here. See all == done ingenioufly in F508 
70 art Nh i PIG III. W HE. 375 9 
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when two ide as Age to 4 chifd, We cannot ier : 


What has 10 thou ht cannot: renſon; : but a worm UB no 5 
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* the ods and Figures of ſimple Syllogiſms. a 


\ Tmple Buren are . ad Grand; in the 191 
common books of Logick with à variety of in- on 
ventions about moods and figures, 8 by the arti- WV, 

ficial contexture of the letters 4, E, I, and O, men 1 
have endeavoured to transform Taria, or the art of 1 
reaſening, into a fort of mechaniſm, and to teach boys I the 
to ſyllogiſe, or frame arguments and refute them, with- W Th 
out any real inward knowledge of the queſtion. This D 
is almoſt in the ſame manner as ſchool-boys have been Ml tha 

taught perhaps in their trifling years to compoſe Latin i by 
verſes 3 i. e. by certain tables and ſquares, with a varie- . i jar 

ty of letters in them, wherein by counting every fixth, | 
ſeventh, or eighth letter, certain Latin words ſhould 
be framed in the form of hexameters or pentameters ; 
and this may be done by thoſe who know nothing of 

Latin, or of verſes. 

I confeſs ſome of theſe logical ſubtleties have much 
more uſe than thoſe verſifying tables, and there is 
much ingenuity diſcovered in determining the preciſe 
number of ſyllogiſms that may be formed in every 
figure, and givi ng the reaſons of. them; yet the light 
of nature, a good judgment, and due conſideration of 
things tend more to true reaſoning than all the trap- 
pings of moods and figures. | 

* Bar leſt this book be charged with too great defeds 
and imperfections, it may be proper to give ſhort hints 
af that which ſome Logicians have ſpent ſo much time 
and paper upon. 

All the N combinations of three of the letteis, 

A, E, I, C, to make three propoſitions amount to 

rh aur; 'P but fifty-four of them are excluded from 

rains true e by: the / n rules in los we” 
3 80 | 
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oing ſection: the remaining ten are variouſly diver- 
thed by figures and moods into o fourteen ſyllogiſms. - 
The figure of a ſyllogiſm is the proper diſpoſition of 
he middle term with the parts of the queſtion. | 
A Mood is the regular determination of propoſitions 
according to their quantity and quality, i. e. their uni- 
\ Wieecfal or particular affirmation or negation z Which are 
e ignified by certain artificial words, wherein the con- 
1- WW rants are neglected, and theſe our vowels 4, , Fo 
i= Wo, are only regarded. Rr Mo 
n here are generally counted Kar Heri » 1 
of In the fr of them the middle term is the ſubject of - 
7s de major propoſition, and the predicate of the minor. 
1- W This contains four moods, viz. Barbara, Celarent, 
is ¶ Darii, Ferio. And it is the excellency.of this figure 
n tat all ſorts of queſtions or 5 may be proved 
in by it, whether A, E, I, or O; i. . ks er 5 
— particular, alkrmative 0 or: negatives; as ß en e 


0 ie en. "a1 2192129; r 4 

d Ear Every wicksd r man is truly miſerable ; nay Y | 

j  ba-. All tyrants are wicked men; 1 mi 

f i 75, Therefore all tyrants are truly miſerable. bag (| 
A448 30 20 Es 1 

h C thatbsialweys in fears get happy 5 9 | l 

s . Covetous men are always in fear; 9:01 | 

e rent. Therefore covetous men are not nee d 4946 


75 Gem men 

t Da- Whatſoeverfurthers our Glations is. good for o us 5 
ff ri- Some afflictions further our ſalyation . 
-i. Therefore ſome afflictions are Sen for us. . 


Pe. Nothing that muſt be repented of is truly deſirable 

7i- Some pleaſures muſt be repented of; n 

.0. Therefore there, are ſome e which: a "gt: nat 
e deſirable. VV ie e BE. 


I the fecind berg the . term is 05 e 
of both the premiſes: this contains four mood, ie 


1 * Cumęſiree, Fel 10, . ee it admits. a, 


h concluſiq; 4 þ 
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C. No liar is fit to be believed: : : 80 
ſa- Every good Chriſtian is fit to be belle el; „ oh 
re. Therefore no good Chriſtian is a lia. 

fi 


| The reader may eaſily form examples of the reſt, 


The third figure requires that the middle term be 
the ſubje& of both the premiſes. It has fix moods, 
_ ' Darepti, Felapton, Diſamis, Datiſi, Bacardi, 
Feriſon : and it admits wy of In conclu- 


ſions as, 


Da- Whoſdever lon God mall be faved !- 
rap- All the lovers of God have their imperfeQton; 
ti. e er ſome who have eee ſh] 

be ſaved. Boks Th 4 4, 


1 leave the reader to form e ofthe reſt 715 


Tbe 56h of theſe three figures are compriſed i in 


four Latin verſes. ' 


Barbar celarent, darii, ferio quodye primes. 
Ceſare, Cameſtres fefling, baroco; ſecundæ. 
Tertia darapti ſibi vindicat, atque felaptor, 
Adjungens diſamis, datiſi, bocardo, feriſon. 
5 The ſpecial rules of the three figures are theſe. 


In the fir/ Y 1g the major propoſition muſt always 

be vena and the minor affirmative. 

In the ſecond figare, alſo, the major muſt be univerſal, 
and one of the premiſes, together with the cone] uſon, 
| muſt be negative. | 

In the third figure, the minor muſt be affirmative 

and the concluſion always particular. | 

There is alſo a Fourth figure, wherein the m middle 

termi is predicated in the major pfopoſition, and ſubjeQ- : 
ed in the minor: But this i i a very indirect and oblique 


manner of — GT ah in the ſcien ace, 
nor 
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Il. 
] | nor in human 18. and therefore I call it uſeleſs.- 
_ i Some Logicians will allow it to be nothing elſe but a 
nere inverſion of the firſt figure; the moods of i it, vix. 
Baralipton or Barbari, Calentes, Dibotis. Feſpamo, Fre- 
flom, are not worthy to be explained by one example. 

„„ SECT. IV. 

lu- 

x 0. Complex 8 „leit. 

fl Ti is not cr mee uſe of nei terms in a ſyllogiſm 

1 that gives it this name, though one of the terms is 
, ally complex ; but thoſe are properly called complex 


ſilogiſms, in which the middle term is not connected 
with the whole ſubject, or the whole predicate in- two 
ditinCt propoſitions, but is intermingled and compared 


with them by parts, or in a more ; confuled manner, in 


in. different forms of ſpeech; as, 


The fun is a ſenſeleſs being : 
Dye Perſians worſhipped the ſun ; 


Therefore the Perſians Wor typed a ſenſe 5 beings 


ſenſeleſs being, part of which is joined with the middle 


in the minor. 


tangled or confuſed, and irregular, if examined by the 
rules of fimple / \llogiſms z yet there is a great, variety of 
arguments uſed in books of learning, and in common 
life, whoſe conſequence : is. ſtrong and evident, pad 
which muſt be ranked under this head; 255 . 


N 1. Brclufa ve e ll hw 2 complex argu- 


ment: ler 2 men are fn ba JOY 4 heauen; 
279251 14 n „ true 


28 


A 


Here the predicate af the concluſion. is 3 a 
term ſun in the major propolition, and the other part 
Though this fort of argument is confeſſed to be * | 


; 
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true Chri iflions are favourites of heaven ; therefore tru, 
Chriſtians are pious men, Or thus, hypocrites are nat 


| prous men; therefore. hypocrites are no favourites of 


Heaven. : i 


Il. Exceptive oropoliglona will mus ſuch cot 


0 yllogiſms; as, none but phyſicians came to the a 


tion; the nurſe 1: no phyſician; therefore the nurſe came 


not to the ny ultation. 


III. Or Comparative propoſitions \: as, new 1 


better than riches; virtue is better than knowledge; 
therefore virtue is better than _ riches; or thus, a div 
will fly a mile in a minute; a ſwallow flies wiſter than 
a dove; therefore 4  ſwallew will * more i an a mile in 
a minute. 


IV. Or inceptive and 13 52 Peapbetbat; as, tze 


 fogs vaniſh as the ſun riſes; but the fogs have not yet 


begun ta vaniſh ; therefor the 9 is not yet riſen. 


V. Or modal e e as, it; is neceſſary that a 


General underſtang the art of war; but Caius does not 


underſtand the art of war; therefore it is neceſſary Caius 

ſhould not be a General. 'Or thus, A total eclipſe of the 
ſun. would cauſe darkneſs at naon ; it is poſſible that the 
moon at that time may totally eclipſe the ſun ; therefore 
it it poſſible that 50 moon may cauſe darkniſs at noon. 


Beſides all theſe, there is a great number of complex 


ſyllogiſms which can hardly be reduced under any parti- 
cular titles, becauſe the forms of human language are 


=. exceeding various; as, 
Ohriſtianity requires us to believe what the apoſtle 
wrote; St. Paul is an apoſtle; therefore Chr Mani re- 


quires us to believe what St. Paul wrote. 
No human artiſi can mute an animal; a flyor a worm 


is an animal; therefore no RO artiſt can make a fy 


or a worm. 


The father ahoays ved in London; the eſo always 


lived 
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Lad od En £7 | | 
The bloſſom ſoon ſollows the full bud zuthis pear-tree 
hath many full buds ; therefore it will ſhortly have many 
toſſoms. 5 BT | 
One hail-flone never fee alone: but a hail-/tone fel! 
juſt now © therefore others fell with it. . | 
Thunder ſeldom comes without lightning; but it thun- 
tered yeſteraay; therefore n lightened alſo. 
Moles wrote before the Trojan war; the fir: Greek 
Vi horians wrote after the Trojan war; therefore the 
rſt hip, hiſtprians wrote after Moſes.* 3 
Now, the force of all theſe arguments is ſo evident 
5 and conclufive, that though the form of the ſyllogiſm 


ved with the father; therefore the ſon always lived in 


1 be never ſo egen yet we are ſure the inferences are 
- Wii and true; for the premiſes according to the reaſon 


of things, de really cantain the concluſion that is deduced 
in them, which is a never-failing teſt of true ſyllo- 
5 eim, as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. 1 


5 


The truth of moſt of theſe complex ſyllagiſins, mayalſo 


7 te made to appear (if needful) by reducing them either 

to regular, {imple ſyllogiſms, or to ſome of the conjunc- 
> tive ſyliogiſins, which are deſcribed in the next ſection. 
„ wil give an inftance only in the frſt, and leave the 
4 ect to exerciſe the ingenuity of the reader, 


's Va fir ſt argument may be reduced to a ſyllogiſm in 
„ arg thus: | i 


5% jun is a ſenſeleſs being ; Es 
eee Perkians worſhipped is the un, 
* Rb what the Perſians worſhipped is à ſenſeleſs 
. eng. Though the concluſive force of this argument 


+ eident without this reduction. 5 


Yo perhaps ſome of -theſe ſyllogiſms may be reduced to thoſe' 

ch L call Keen afterward; but it is of little moment to 
1 What ſpecies they belong; for it is not any formal ſet of rules, ſo 
| nuch às the evidence and force of reafon, that muſt determine the 
ly auth or falſhood of all ſuch ſyllog imm. 
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OSR are called Gefen des W ho " 
'ofie of the premiſes, namely, the major, has dil. ſn 

ek parts, which are joined by a conjunction, or ſome 1 
ſuch particle of ſpeech. Moſt tĩmes the major or miner, 
or both, are explicitly compound Prepaſtiamt: And ge- 
nerally the major propoſition is made up of two diſtin 
parts or propoſitions, in ſuch a manner, as that by the 
aſſertion of one in the minor, the other is either erted 
or denied in the cencliſion : Or, by the denial of one in 
the minor, the other is either aſſerted or denied in the 
concluſſon. It is hardly poſſible indeed to fit any ſhort 
definition to include al the kinds of them ; but theeki 
among them are the conditional ſyllogiſm, the digs 
tive, the relative, and'theconmextve; 1 io 
I. The conditional or hypothetical ſyllogiſm is whole 
majoror minor, or both, are conditionai propoſitions; as, 

if there be a God, "tht world is governed 42 previdente. 
ut there is 4 GC therefore the world Lee h 
rouvidence. © En : Boon vi 
FTheſe Hllogifms admit two Goats of rue augment 
tion, where the major is conditional. - 

1. When the antecedent is aſſerted in "tha hier, 
that the conſequent may be aſſerted in the concluſion: 
ſuch is the preceding example. This is called arguing 
fron the poſition-of the antecedent Fa. the Py ef the 
wank. 10 L001 7.200131 F e 
When the conſequent is "eontradigink in-the 
| minor propoſition, -that the antecedent may be con 
tradicted in the concluſion ; as, I athtifts are. in 1 
right, tben the world ei without . e but f 

world dath not exiſi without: a par” ar e alle 
arr not in the rig lu Tbis is call "arguing. Fm 
91010 l%/ngg 7 85 98 remevin; 


ks 
- 
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IG Ing of the Sent ty rhe ering, of 406 untere. 
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To remove 3 or conſequent. here, does 


10:1 wt mere fy ae nia of itzt hut the are 
„ci; Ng et&l ſlemiul of it eentrury propoſiti- 
a will not make a-true ſyllogiſm, as appea 
every creature de 
a. Winks f you ſ⸗ Ne bu . 
able; $371 ay in the minor, but 

2 is ub eee 

ednelu ſion, "theref@tbewory ehiktgr es nt ireafortable,ss i 


ak 


propoſirions} affirmagiue u, 
If there be na. 
weat*ng Wiſdom : but ehe world does diſcover creati 
wiſdom & rbgrafors! bern this i "= 
ednſequend is removed vr eblltrad, ed in: «prac 
tht the-amtecedent+ may; be»contradidied:in the gn 
duſion. So, in this argument of St Pau De 
W. 16. clean ot ,ẽld in uni y but 
(bt; eder de a 
There art ali due fm nz. ) 
5 a From the removing 0 De — of — 
nee. onen; or, cequuent 
4 te poſition of Un axterdanty, "ages ages of Es: ; 
ally framed; 2 . * hos mum un 
nta- (1) Tfarmitifter wares 1ſt her! 
na miniſtor is mot 


4 5 1 1 2 4 On: > 1 iv 


) 1f a minifler were a prince he muſt be honoured ; 


h x vers A 1: 
2 aro Joncaped 0 eine 


5438 N en : Wil od of eh + 


ſoes not the rediculous falſhood of both theſe \ 
ler wee wal in N 0 uv» vid Il, +2 
2 11 SIP) ud 3. * 4 


1 


waſequent he the hen che DνιH]g al ſyllogiſin 
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Ah hue a .. 
be 2 mes Ca: 25 is N ne 105 are | 
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onal, the coneluſion is categorical : But if the 9124 ot 
3% be conditiang/, che coneluſion is alſo conditienol; il - 
as, The e of images art Fblaters 1 th 
Papiſts N 27 * r are. torfippers of 


inge [it Papiſts,, vor; rucifix 
bn he beer, e this * of TN 1 5 


avoided: ay, much as poſſibl 7 1 We green: 60 
they; greatly.embarraſs cauſe 700 ogiſms, whole 0 
major only is ee are W e * e h 
"a Saen. n 


8 391701 
1. A. MegunAroe FR Rh the major prope. | 
ſition is duj tin ay 5. earth moves in & circle er 15 
an\ellipfs< cbs nt mau in a circle ; 51 therefore it 1 & 
Maus ee 10 190 1 4 
A di gunctive hllagiſn OE bed many members or. 
parts: thus; It is pu INI Tg autumn, or 
inter zdut-if) is N RRC or ee ; dive 
fore it is fummere.. + . 1; mri Ve TR Ro 
The true method of a here is ñhmũ 
age #0. the di of the ke ram 


one or more, to the aſſertion 9 —— re 


the.majar hotl be e nab 


of it cannot be rs together, 
evidendy woe, 


III. A 1 8 5 nn al es t 
eien to — elative ; us e, rift a5, | 
- fermanis; 77 5 t eauen, 1 . 
wants Hall be there alſo. Or, A. ATI | 


his ſoldiers y, but. the captain. is a.comerd h 
fart ſe b 1 The 
Arguments — — doazine 


mut e cad; 8 
Ro e mates n On 10 


Cl. & 2 75 right 2 of FOR 


ery i © Fetides” theſes” chere is anbtner Tort 16k oth 
"I bien s very natural and common; 1 


15 take nde d of it, call it b 7 
ind Ceſer ride ribs it Very efedtively”) 3 4 „N 
1 do YT F by GOHY 5 S113 „nd 

„% .. x 270470. 1 95 The ſons Have "Lai 

5 0 but it'doe$ by no means require“ the mer | 
2 "On A ebe "nor 2 e 21914 propoſit on fac 140 
fi 6 80 finition. gi 15 of it, e II. Chaps TI. 
be ub ere that tb or more ideas Be Oo 
ule e the complex ſu fübjeck or p fed MEE 
1 major"? tt ib ode of tem be RAT bp iſe 
d 5 che de, Fee ſenſe wit härthrally ew, us 
vat will be the conſequence. At ud very 
1" WW tedious and uſeleſs o frame * rules about: 
„ them,” Fog will appear by the eRumplesd wflich. 
every 5, and yi 857 be fare 9 
e bad oeh e belle Adee 
was a man of meetneſs, t ports res Moſes Was all PuUNnBleC 
Or, ic form this miudf; n Wrurble 
XY ior therefore Re was ne meh i n ch 180 
e- 2.) Win can fehr (G3 Od\ ah RMammiõον ehe 
Res 00 tous, man Ge 3 mon; N ne chrffbt 
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\'3 Wl Florino will — be a great man. Or thus, tas 
N 111 75 hard, but has no genius; ' therefore uintus, 
i 8809 ba. Trent nan. wy n A IL 
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(7.) The father and the ſon are of equal "Op the 
father is fix fort high; therefore the ſon is fix ſoot bigh 
alſo, „IN TIA8 

(8.) Pride is eg heut with innocence : an vel 
have innocence ; therefore they have no pride. 'O 
thus ; devils S privey” "therefore they have mt 
Innocence. 
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e ee bripg! en except 
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Of Compound Syllx ns. 


ot 
j 


Ik properly call thoſe compound ſylhgiſms which" 


'VY are made of two more /ingle ſyllogiſms, and 
may be reſolved into them. Phe chief kinds are theſe, , 


I. Epichirems is a ſyllogiſm which contains the proof? 
of the major or minor, or both, before it draws the 
concluſion. This is often uſed in writing, in publick. 
ſpeeches, and in common . converſation, . that. ſo each 


„god for us. 
ll ace inſt 


II. A Dilemma is an argument which divides the 
v bole into all its parts or members by a digjunctive pro- 
3 I poſition, and then infers ſomething concerning each 
1 WW part which is finally inferred concerning the whole. In- 

> = ; ſtances 


270 I 200 FCA 5 5 Part Ut 


ſtances of tbis are frequent; ; as, In this life we my 
either obey our vicious inclinations or 72 A them; to. ole 
. | them cuill bring in and ſorrow, ta raft them is laborin 
and painful; ; therefore we cannot be . free fru 
forrow or pain in this life. 
A Dilemma becomes faulty or theffedtal three ways 
_ Firſt, when the members of the diviſion are not we 
- oppoſed, or not fully enumerated; fer then thegngj 
is falſe... Secondly, When what is aſſerted, conderfin 
each part is not. juſt 3 for then the minor is not true 
8 Birdly, When it may be retorted with equal force up 
on him who utters it. 

There was a famous ancient inſtance. of this ce 
wherein a dilemma vas retorted. Euatblur promile( 
Protagoras a reward when he had taught bim the 
F | pleading, and it was to be paid the firſt day that h 
- gained any cauſe in the court. After a conſiderab 
time Protagorat goes to law with Euathlus for th 
reward, — uſes this dilemma; Either the cauſe wil 


go on my 2 or on yours if the canſe goes on my — be 
_ muſt pay me 2 to the ſentence ef the jugt; 
catzſe ges on your fide, you. in: — mne — to you 


bargain : Theretore,”yoherber r goes for me o 
. againſt me, yon mig pay —— al ab 
retorted this dilemma thus: Either I hall gain the kat} 

or IAſe it if Tgain the catiſe, then nothing will be di 
to you atcording to ibe ſentence of the judge : But if Th 
the cauſe, nothing will be due to you. according to mybargam 
de whether 1 ie or gain the cauſe, Iwill not by 

nothing E be que to 5h. nec 

Mir 1. A Diemme ls ufually deſctibe Fas though! 
N proved the ab rdity,; inconvenience, or unten 
ſonableneſs of ſome. opinion or practice: and this is th 
moſt common deſign of it; but it is plain, that it ma 
alſo be uſed to. prove the truth or Re pF of an 
thing: propoſed ; S, I Heaven we Hall eber has 

| K. or not: if be Bube no defires 7 en ide have fi 


tigfaction; if Tut bait 0 free, ny Hall b. be Yale, 


4 
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aſt as they a- uſe. ep in Heaven ve atl be com- 
Tp tely ſatisfied, © _ 4 

Note 2. This fort of argument may be 'compoled F 
"three or four members, and may be called a trilemma. 


III. A Profyllogiſm is when two or more ſyllogiſins 
are ſo connected together, that, the concluſion of the 
former is the major or the minor of the following; 5 as, 
Blood cannot thin; but the ſoul of man thinks ;, there- 
fore the ſoul of man is not blood : but the ſoul of a brute 


i his blesd, according to the ſcripture ;* therefore the 


foul of nian 14 different from the fol of a brute. See 
or inſtauce in the Intredudtion to ere Trea- 


| tiſe, J. 5. 


IV. A foritie is: when Bren middle terms are 
choſen to connect one another ſt ſacceſſiyely | in ſeveral 
propoſitions, till the laſt pro . ition oonnects its predi- 
cate with the firſt ſubject. Thus, All men of revenge 
have their ſouls often uneaſy ; wneaſy ſouls are & plague to 
. themſelves ; now 10 be on, avis (plague is ally i n the 
extreme; therefore all nien ent of revenge are extreme fouls. 

The Apolte, Rom. viit. 29. gives us an inſtance of 
this ſort of argument, if it were reduced to exact form: 
MM hom he foreknew, thoſe he predeſtinated: ohio Pb pre- 
Aduſtinuted, he \called';- whom be called, be juſtified ; 
whom he juſtified," be glorified « therefore Wee: he force | 
"knew he glorified.” 

Tothele. iyltogiſtns it may Bot be improper to add 
induction, which is, hen from ſeveral particular pro- 
poſitions we infer one general; as, The dbctrine of the 
 Socinians cennot be proved: from the acts of the Apoſtles, it 


' = cannot be Prove 0 the” epiſtles, nor the 'book "oP Re- 


velntion; therefore it cannot be ORG on the, New 
Tagan el. wh 

"Note, This ſort of argument is ; often defeiye?! be- 
calls there | is not due care taken to enumierate Ub the 
| TIA: on which the concluſion ſhout depend 


* 


”= LOGICK; &r, vin tit, 
Al theks bon kinds of ſyllogiſims i in "this: Kg loan 
* called redundant, becauſe they have more than three 
propoſitions. But there is one ſort of fyllogitm, w 
is defective, and is called an enthymen, becauſe only the 
concluſion with one of the premiſes is expreſſed, while 
5 other is ſuppoſed and reſerved in the mind: Thus, 
here is no true religion without gaad morals ; there. 
fore a Lnave cannot be truly religious ; Or thus, It i; 
our duty to love our neighbours as ourſelver ; therefar 
there pe but few wwho per form their duty. _ 
Nete, This is the moſt common fort of argument 
amongit mankind both in writing and in ſpeaking ; for 
it would take np too much time, and too much retard 
the 8 to draw out all our arguments in mood 
figure, Beſides, mankind love to have fo much 


_ unent paid to their underſtandings, as fo ſuppoſe 
ed 


that they bens the major or minor Which is ſuppr 
and implied, when. N pronounce the other premiſe and: 
the cocoon. | 
If there be any debate about this argument, the 
ſyNogifm muſt 9 co 
A 8, "VION 


the 2 e 


erer v. 


. the middle nine; 0 common W or fie and in- 
F vention f W PD | 


middle term, which is made uſe of in the proof 


of any propoſition. Now, the middle term (as we have 
* hinted ee is often called argument, becauſe the 
force of the ſyllogiſm depends upon it: We make a 
little delay here to treat briefly of the doctrine of epics, 
or places whence middle terms or arguments are draw- 
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All artg and ſciences ba ſome — ſubjects which 
choc nech, wag ante! erliegen decem 

tau nndale tetens are Borrowed Pearl Argus 
ente gef krönte them" for che pet Uf tile Wiel 
he Fernen which we have occafion be difcbftie fit 
ir i The'topies! Bf Grammar; ure ' Brjmolde Nenn Ver, 


1 Wl Gonfirut70M{' "Sight Acabibli, ed! The"! topies of Logie an 
WH 


„e Perkins ' pore, \ "differences." property, **dafirtitio 
US 8.2/8 9205 The topics of ontolagy Ur meta pl ſee l, 
re ae cir 1 Nets, enen, paſſion; identity, e 22 
N ound, gn, & e H he topics of nini dr ethicks;" are 
nt 145 Jag s lauihority: e 0 e commdnil, 
or threattiiiigy wbb, fiyniſDmtent,'' Sc. irffhe topics of 
eee ate Gd, Cb; «Faith, ene 0g, . 
d vatron G. uy, M 10 4K 10 ven 110 £2} 4-140. 10 
h o theſe ſev -erabtopick meren belohg particular 1 
ſe ſervations, axioms, cations or rules, which are laid 
d bew thin puoper ſdiences v 2% 247 % y; . el 
d Gramm :flicheunony fayzi i eordil an wif 
ferent conſtruction obtain a different ſenſe ; nverds, derived 
eum re ae primir bu h Prabublyuude fore affinity i in 
M7 meaningy. Bcd 51 1.2. qnv od Noun Ae 
Canes n Legug are tuoti ay'theſe,y Zuergiipany df in 
- MW dvifer ſingly talen muſt contain leſs than the whole. A 
7 definition muſt be e and proper to the thing defined. 


Whatever is affir1 4.40 K be geuidi, may be 
efirmed ar denied of | Deke. 


etaphylical. canons, are fuch as theſe ; Final 2 


lender eee A1 gegen wee 
ar ſary, cate operates the 1 &c. and t 
are large catalogues of maily more in each. diſtin 
ſcience. 


oo Nouuj ſitihas been the cuſthm of thoſe ho teach Lo- 
it ov NHerwunt e nb direct that diſciphes, when: 
Want anargument, 60 conſult th&)teveraſ>topics.which 
8 em OW Ii nog ebnogeh ali won 2105 7 Ne 
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over the definitions, diviſions, and canons that 
of an argument, and it is taught with much falemnit 
in ſome ſchools. - 


any diſcourſe for the public; or for thoſe 1 far rior 
Pente 20 Tefbeſlt their ir Wan 


"hone: ear ans indiſpoſition aud langour;' N rh. 


_ he may'futhiſh/ himſelf with 


_ r this" 

fie to bo deft dutz ab welbas . 
By me. LSicul vriters, xls Dufineſs wf pe And 
invention is treated of in ſuon manner "with f mathe 
matical grams, 
rogs terfmirul 2 Mp 


Kc. —— though an e Igngran 
| 1 


whatſoever, \withdue" 


ries reproof and ridicule in abundamee 52:0 amet 57 on 


3 


are ſuited to their ſubject of Sfcourke; and to rummage 


belong to each topic. This i3 called the « inventien 


I grant chere may be good uſe of this practiqeę or 
perſons of a Io wer genius, when they are to compoſe 


ry, And! rerpelebch ET 
—_— ſudject which his evt 10 
to Or "or het ae da 


At 


man vf moderate ſagacity has made himſelf maſter of 
\ theme by juſt diligence and enquity; he Han fddom 
need to run kdocking at the doors of all the" rhjits 
—__ d, indeed, it aff” of W 
| And, indeed; ie is only matt” 

t wt : . or f 
Rn whats 
exit 0 10 * 


figures and dia filled with the . 


co de legs; 0 
erdrneſſes amt radars; to 
— e e dope og elbe an) 8 
ideas”? Now;Sthere ib ho nerd to'throw words uf out" 


tmpriowTulthd prediitcy che very deſrrig ton of it end- 
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ageMWe15c26 1 07 bas ghrodVth to Bayt nisch orbaiint 818 
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E precead now to re of ſyllagiſms ac- 
rrling a4o:the idle term anden this part 
reatiſe the {yllogiſins themſelves are praperly 
meg and, are thus diſtributed. bij 10 awed 
Ilm bse ii vii 8361 516100 I 10 en 
15 9 are called Grammuntical. ical, fei 
why ſcaly Phyſical, Moral, Mechanical, The, ogtcah, Bec 
wording to the art, ſcience; or. ſubjett whence! the- 
male derm or £0 * Thus, if we ri 
bat no man ſhow/d: ſteal from his neig leur acbecauſcd thes. 
bripture forbids it, this ista thealoginat: argument kl if 
ve prove. it From che laws af the land, it ig folition/s? 
bit if we proxe it from the principles of rrgſea d 
ay the argument Is: Ll Ot * bos i Wen 
1 od; % ball ens gnib. Dy ug 1630607, 
ace ARE; certajat 
Ae eee e 301610084 
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uds un olgoibh hos 10019 11 
| — 1 are called demonſtra- 

tant; for _ — concluſions by clear medi- 
ins and undoubted principles; and they are generally - 
lrided into theſe two ſorts. 1 PE OY 5 
Demonſtrations a priori, prove 
I iy cauſe; as I prove the is in- 
r ; 
ORG 


"Ik. 


n E 


produces a moral certaiut 
duces a ſupernatural certainty 


Part Hl. 
+ ES Demonſtrations a pyſteriori, which infer the cauſe 
from its neceſſary effect; as, I infer there, hath been 
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the hand of ſome artificier. bere, becauſe I find a curious 


engine. Or, I infer, there is a God, from the i orks of 
his wiſdom in the wiſttle aworld. 

lhe laſt of theſe is called demunftratio rr, be⸗ 
cauſe it proves only the exiſtence of a thing; the. 
is named demanſtratio T8 dort becauſe it ſhews 5 the 


cauſe of exiſtence. 1. 0 00 


But Note, that though theſe two ſorts of ar 


are moſt. peculiarly called demonſtrations, yet 5 


any ſtrong and convincing ar cee nen 
and it is the cuſtom of mathematicians to call all their 
arguments demonſtrations; fr om "ow n w. Oy. 
they arcs them. on Joh 4 A. M. 
1 iN ** teh 


III. Arguments are dea into > artif tial and iur. 
tificial. - * %\ N 0 
An n argument is edt from the ana | 


circumſtances of the things; andz/ if the argument be 
ſtrong," it prodaces-amativtal ces tainty ; as; The world 


Tas at firſt created hs. God, beoeſe waking can ! 
fel. 
An "inartificial; argument ith teſtimony of andther, 


and this is called piers when dur information pro- 
ceeds immediately from the perſons concerned; or from 


eye to ear vitneſſès of the fact 2 iꝗt is — Muditiun 


when it is delivered. by che report df others 


We have taken notice before, that teſtimony tweicher 4 


divine or human. If the man reſfimonꝗ be ſtrong it 
but divine teſtimony . 
which is far ſup 
"Note, Arguments taken from human te 


of argument Which is drawn from the 'Hee'-afHons of 
God, or the cn — action of mar, wherein we an- 
not t riſe is 2 Fa * ä 


irony © as 
well as from laws and rules f equity, are called meal; 
and indeed the ſame name is alſo apphed to every {1-1 
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with. an high degree of probability, which! in we 
5 fear ce inferior to natural G r 5 258 : ena 
Vun OY 
IV. Arguments ate chef Are er abrelh. KU 1 
lire Argument wherethe middle term is ſuch as proves ; 
ke queſtion itſelf, and infers that very propoſition 
FS was the matter of enquiry. An indirect or ob. 
Ile argument proves or refutes ſome other propoſition, 
nd thereby makes the thing, af. mov appear to be true p 
by plain conſequence. * 4h 
| Several arguments are' called indie; as, "(7 35 
hen ſome contradiftory propoſition is proved to be 
a alle, improbable, or impoſſible: Or, when upon ſup- 
er Woſition of the falſhood, or denial of the original pro- 
'\ Whoſition, ſome abſurdity is inferred. This is called a 
Woroof pe- impoſſible, or a reductio ad abſurdum. (a) 
When ſome other propoſition is proved to be tiue 
which is leſs robable, and thence it follows that the 
mginal propoſition is true, becauſe it is more probable. 
This is an argument e mages probabils ad minus.” (3.) 
When any other propoſition is proved upon which it 
vas before agreed to yield the original queſtion. 1 
ban argument ex 7 conceſſee, | W 


II of e i tet 2:24 


* 


v. There is jet another tank" of ard ments l ch 1 
hive Lutin names; their true diſtinction is derived 
from the topics or middle terms which are uſed in them, 
tough ties are called an addrefs to our /ig ment, Sur 
2 our er our prefe ente our mode defy, or our 
Mffrons, © © n WET ORTHO 
1, If an argument be daken from the nature or ex- 
lence of things, and addreſſed to the e, of mar 
lan, it is called ar gumentum ad gudicium. 9 

2. When it is borrowed from ſome Coin 
teſtmony, it is Het arte ad fam, an addrels' wo 
but faith. Vo F WOE. > Bs 7 E-4-- 
2 When wibdrawn From ay inſufficient eli 11 
Mntſoever, and yet the * has not cull to. refute - 

or 


. 
148 
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* 2 0 0 7 o K: "0; 0 Fart Il bf 
114492. 94 +! 10/8 for 
or dufte lt this: 18 ; (agus 1 Enna, 0 uf 
Addfeſs to our 5 gnorance. ang ds Wo TY rug par 
21g. When it is built upon the profeſſed principles __ 
: opinions of the perſon with whom we argue, whethel de 
the opinions be true or falſe, it is named ec ſha 
ad hominem, an addreſs to our pro oe efſed principles, SM 
Paul often uſes this argument when he reaſons wit 
«the Jews; and when he ſays, I heak at man. 


When the argument is fetched from the {enii 
ments of ſome wiſe, great, or good men, whoſe au 
thority we reverence-and-hardly dare oppoſe, it is cal 
Jed argumentum ad vericundiam, an addreſs to out 


mods efty. 

6. I add, finally, when an argument is borrowed 
0 any topics which are ſuited to engage the incl 
nations and paſſions of the hearers on the ſide of the 
Apeaker, rather than to convince the judgment, this i 
argumentum ad, paſſones, an addreſs to the paſſions ;\ot 
bs 1 it be made publicly, it Is called ad fin ot at 
Appen! to the people, 

After all theſe Aviſions of 5 Ho gm or e 
= from the middle” term, lite g one diſtinctio 
proper to be mentioned which ariſes from the premiſes 


An argument is called uniform when both the premiſeg-? 
are derived from the ſame ſprings of knowledge, he b! 
ther it be ſenſe, reaſbn, conſeiouſneſr, human' faith, off " 


divine faith: But when the two premiſes are demec 
from different ſprings of knowledge, it is called a mix 
argument 
Whether the concluſion muſt be called ld 
Hivine, when one or both premiſes are matters 
divine faith, but the concluſion is drawn by . huma 
reaſon, I leave to be diſputed and determined in th 
t of Theology. | 
218 Thus the ſecond chapter is finiſhed, and- a particul: 
account given of all the chief kinds of frllegif & bs 
N which are made uſe of among men, & 
of in Lovick, together with /pecial rules for the form! 
tion of the n, as far as is neceſſary. . | 
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II | If a fyllogiſm agree with the rules which are given 

br the nt 90 ud and regulation of it, it is called a 

„vue argument: If it diſagree with theſe rules, it is; a 
vin ſaralogiſin, or falſe argument : · But When a falſe argu- 
nent puts on the face and appearance of a true one, 
fin ie is- properly called a %% n or fallacy, which. 
hall be the ſubject of the next chapter. 
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TPROM. truth nothing can really. follow but what: 
is true: Whenſoever therefore we find a falſe 
concluſion drawn from premiſes which ſeem to be true, 
there muſt be ſome fault in the deduction or inferences. 
or elſe one of the premiſes is not true in the ſenſe in 
-Fhich it is uſed in that argument. 
When an argument carries the face of truth with it, 


le and yet leads us into miſtake, it is a , hm and there 


0 . "oO 4 4: 40S K 
is ſome need of a particular deſcription of theſe fallaci- 
ous arguments, that we may with more caſe and readi- 
Z them... . IEA ER. 
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Of ſeveral kinds of Sop 


1 E 

8 che rules of right judgment and of good! ratio- 
\" cination often cointide with each other, ſo the 
; 110. ois TO Z 2 2411 215 i 5111 doctrine 
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Agcttine of piRjudices, which was treated | of "RY 
ſecond part of Logict, has anticipated a great deal of 
Phat might be faid on the ſubje& of Hi ; vet ] 
ſhall mention the moſt remarkable f prings of faife argu- 
nmiemtatian, which are reduced by Logicians c o 4 ne of 
the following headds. i 5 
I. The firſt fort of fophilin is called; rer und N 
or a miſtake of the gugſtion: that is, when ſomething 
elle is proved which has neither any neceſſary Sonder. 
ion nor inconſiſtency with the thing enquired, and con. 
ſequently gives no determination to the enquiry, though 
it may ſeem at firſt fight to determine the queſtion; as, 
if any ſhould conclude that St. Paul was not a rative 
Few, by proving that he was born a Ronian; or, if 
they ſhould pretend to determine that he was "neither 
Reman nor Few, by proving that he was born at 
- "Tartus in Cilicia: Theſe ſophiſins are refuted by ſhew- 
ing that theſe three may be true; for he was born of 
"Fewiſh parents in the city of 2 arſus, and by ſome 
Pecuſiar privilege granted to his parents, or his native 
city, he was born a denizen of Rome. Thus there is 
neither of theſe three characters of the Apoſtle incon- 
ſiſtent with each other, and therefore the proving! ote 
0 "of chem true does not refute the others 
Or, if the queſtion: be propoſed, * 1 0 2200 of 
e cn. luft h A eee au theſd, 
TRA ia S hae ö. terives * / ivory; ic eki 
lerates his „ori, it gives a man cgurage, and makes him 
wag and ave, and then ne takes it for nee chat 
5 the has proved his point. 
But the reſpondent may Jeafly: ſhew, that ahoogh 
wine may do all this, yet it may be finally hurtful both 
io the foul andbedy af biin rhat drinks it to'exceſs. | 
Diſottens when they grow warm are read) to run into 
this failacyz they dreſs up the opinion of their adverſary 
as they pleaſe, zndraſcribe ſentiments to him which che 
doth not acknowledge, and when they have withaia 


Au. Mal anos ih. Fs "Mp 
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images of ſtraw of their own making, they une 


ſuppoſition of 


to prove that his religion is the only Cathdlick religion, 


out all ages ; whereas this is a great point in- conteſt, 
, Whether their religion does agree with that of all the: 
ancients, and the primitive Chriſtians, or not. 


very near a kin to the Petitio principii ; as when one of 
the premiſes in a ſyllogiſm is queſtioned and oppoſed, 

and we intend to prove it by the concluſion: Or, when 
in a train of ſyllogiſms 2 prove the * * 1 


23. "i 1 of 1 We. X he i * 
great deal of pomp attacked and confounded, theſe 


C. III. §. 1. 


over their adverſary as though they | had virerly. £98 f 
| his opinion. 5 | 

It is a fallacy of the fame kind which: a Abutant is 
 guiltyof, when he finds that his adverfary is too hard- 
for him, and that he cannot fairly prove the queſtion: 
firſt propoſed 3 he then with ſlyneſs and ſubtilty turns 
the diſcourſe aſide _ other. kindred point which 
he can prove, and exults in that new argument. wherein. 
| his opponent never gontradicted him. 
_ The way to prevent this fallacy! is by keeping the. eye 
fixed on the preciſe. point of diſpute, and neither wan- 
dering from it ourſelves, nor ſuffering our antagoniſt - 
to wander from it, or. lubilitune any Dung, 8 imits 
room. on rl 


IT. The next ſophiſm is called * pringiih 1a or a 
what tis not granted ;, that is, when any 
propoſition-is proved by the ſame propoſition in other 
words, or by ſomething that is equally uncertain and 
diſputed: as if any one undertake to prove that the 
human foul is extended through all the parts of the body,. 
becauſe j it refides i in every member, which is but the ſame 
thing in other words. Or, if a Papiſ ſhould pretend 
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and is derived from Chriſt and his Apoſtles, becauſe it 
agrees with the deftrine of all. the fathers of the church, 


all the holy Martyrs, and all the Chriſtian porld throngh-- - 


III. That ſort of fallacy which is called 4 b, is 


M 
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are famous at this ſort of fallacy, When they prove. the . 
Aer pure 20 be the word of God, by the authority or anfals.. 


lible teſtimony of their church and when they are called 


to ſhew the enfallible authority of their church; "wp . 


1 to rome it by the ſcripture. 


s 


The peripatetic philoſophers were guilty of continually, 


; Iv. The next kind of ſophiſin is called non a cauſe N 
ro cauſa, or the aſſignation of a falſe cauſe. This 


| Shen: they told us certain beings, which they callel 


| 1 forms, were the ſprings of colour, motion, 
vegetation, and the various operations of natural be- 
in the animate and inanimate world; when they 

| fo ed us that nature ibu terribly afraid of a Vacuum, 
- And that this was the cauſe why the water would not 


__ fall out of a long tub if it was turned upſide down: 
The Moderns as well as the Ancients fall often into this 


Fallacy, when they poſitively aſſign the reaſons of na- 


"tural. appearances, without ſufßcient ex eme to 
prove them. 


Aſtrologers are * with. this Gre. of fallacies, 7 
and they cheat the people grolly by pretending. to tell 
Ern and to deduce the cauſe of the various occur 


es in the lives of men, from the varieus poſitions 


of the flars and planets, which they call a/defs. 
When comers and eclipſes of the ſun and inoon are 
conſtrued to ſignify the fate of princes, the revolution 


of ſtates, famine, wars, and calamities of all kinds, it 


is a fallacy that belongs to this rank of ſophiſms. 


There is ſcarce any thing more common in human 
life than this fort of deceitful argument. If any two 
accidental rr Agr concur, one is preſently made. 
the cauſe of the other. Titius epronged his. neigh-" 
| hour of a guinea, and in fix months after he fell down. 
| and broke his leg, eak f wa will impute it to the di- 


vine vengeance on. Titus for his former injuſtice. This 


bephiſm way: found alſo; in tf fury 20 60 mY the N fe 
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For, ie Joly Job was furreunded avith. 4 07 
ner his own friends inferred, that be S,, = . 
ns criminal and charged him with „ \ Ow A, 
the caufe of his calamities; though God himſelf dy u voices 
from heaven ſolved this uncharitable ſophiſm, 7 ante | 
ed his ſervant Joo of that charge 57 5451214 
How frequent is it among men to impute crimes to 
wrong perſons? We too often charge that upon the 
wicked contrivance and premeditated malice of a neigh- 
bour, Which aroſe as from ignorance, or from un- 
guarded temper. And on the other hand, when we 
have a mind to excuſe ourſelves,' we practice the ſo- 
phiſm, and charge that upon our inadrertence'or” our 
gnorance, which perhaps was deſigned wickedneſs 
What is really done by a neceſſity of circumſtances,” we 
ſometimes impute to choice. And again, we' charge 
that upon neceſſity, which wa3really deſired andehoſen. 
Sometimes a perſon acts out of judgment in Opp 
ſtion to his inclination; another perſon perhaps acts 
the ſame thing out of inclination, and againſt his judg- 
ment. It is hard for us to determine with aſſurance 4 
what are the inward ſprings and fecret cauſe of every 
man's conduct; and therefore we ſnhould be cautious 
and flow in paſſi ing a judgment, where the cafe is not 
exceeding evident; and if we ſhould miſtake; let it ra- 
ther be on the charitable than on the cenſorious ſide. 
It is the ſame /ophi/m that charges mathematical | 
karning with leading the minds of men to ſeepticiſin ** 
and infigelity, and as unjuſily accuſes the new Philgſo- 
5% of paving the wvay to hereſy and ſchiſm. Thus the 


reformation from Popery has been charged with the 


murder and blood" of millions, which in truth is to be 


imputed to the ryranny ef the princes and the pris, 


who would not ſuffer the people to reform their ſenti- 
ments and their practices according to the word of 
God. Thus Chriſtianity in the primitive ages was 
charged by the Hearhens with all the calamities which 
befel the Roman empire, becauſe the Chriſtians Fenouth 
ced the heathen gods and idols, 


be wth, , 
9 


* 


The way to relieve ourſelves from thoſe fophiſins, 


* 


| 4 
and to ſecure ourſelves from the danger of falling into 
them, is an honeſt and diligent enquiry into the rex . 
nature and cauſes of things, with a conſtanr watchful. IO -} 

neſs againſt all thoſe prejudices that might warp the I -; 


judgment aſide from truth in that enquiry. | 


V. The next is called fallacia accidentis ; or aſophiſm, : 
wherein we pronounce ' concerning the nature and ill \; 
 efſential properties of any ſubject, according to ſomething-M f 
Which is merely accidentul to it. This is a-kin to the t 
former, and is alſo very frequent in human life. So, if « 
epium or the Peruvian bark has been uſed imprudently Wl ! 
or unſucceſsfully, whereby the patient has received in- 4 
jury, ſome weaker people abſolutely pronounce againſt MW + 
the uſe of the bart or op:uym-upon all occaſions whatſo,.. b 
erer, and are ready to call them poiſon. So wine has M 7 
= been the accidentaloccaſion of drunkenneſs and quarrels; WM © 
| learning and printing may have been the accidental MW p 
cauſe of /edition in a ſtate 3 the reading of the Bible, I d 
by accident, has been abuſed to promote herefies or. WM / 
deflrufive errors; and for theſe reaſons they have been b 
all pronounced evi things. Mahomet forbad his fol- 
lowers the uſe of wine; the Turks diſcourage learning 
in their dominions ; and the Papifts forbid the ſcriptute n 
to be read by the Laity. But how very unreaſonable II 
are theſe inferences, and thefe prohibitions which are © 


- | builtupon them! e 
VI. The next ſephiſin borders upon the former; and 5 


chat is, when we argue from that which is true in 
particular circumſ/ances to prove the fame thing true i 
abſolutely, ſimply, and abſtracted from all circumſtances ;. 1 


- —— —„—-— ——— wa DAI <> ali 19e 


this is called in the ſchools a ſophiſm, a dicto ſecuridum 0 
cid ad diBum fripliciter ; as, That which is bought in n 
#he ſhambles is eaten for dinner: raw. meat is bought in 1 


the, ſhamdlesz therefore raw meat is eaten for dinner. 


. 


5 
Or thus, Livy uuriter fables and improbabilitiat when be il +, 
SS DDOUM I XS Oh 10-871 125 Een Me 8 ; > | ul 


| deſoribes 


— 
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, deſcribes prod gie 5 oinens; therefore Livy LIP Rom an 
Ji Hory ir never to be A in any thine „Or thus, 


There may be | ſome miſtake of. tranſcribers in fomie part of 


-feripture 5/ href Cab eh atone is nat & ale. gieide 

"for a faith.” Ty 1140 11 IL MET $ 
This ſort * fophiſca- has its + alſo 3 as when 

we argue from that which is true /emply and "abſolutely, 


to prove the ſame thing true in all particular cireumſtan- 


ces ꝛuhaſſoe ver; as if a Traitor ſhould argue from the 


ſixth commandment, T ſhalt not kill a man, to prove 


that Je Hingſelſf ought not to be hanged : Or, if; a madman 
ſhould tell me, {ought not to with-beld bis. ſavard from 
on, becauſe ? no man ought to wil the property. of 
Ai εr% 

_ 'Pheſe two aſk FW of FIT ES) are e eaſily ſolved 
by ſhewing the difference betwixt things in their abſolute 
nature, and the ſame things, ſurrounded with peculiar 
circumflances, and conſidered in regard to ſpecial times, 
places, perſons, and occaſiohs; or by ſne wing the 
difterente between a moral ancl a metaphyſical. univer- 
ſality and that the Abra peeN n Sold W in one cdl, 


bn not in the other vt St 101 _ . 
VII. The bophiüns of . 000 abe eee 
next. to be conſidered. 5 [4 265 15 Ra N 7 


The Sophiſm-of. conpeſ tion is when. we inter any 
bing concerning Keas | in a, cempourded ferſe,, Which is 
ny dein a Min key, 2 Cab 5 A % don 100 47. WL 
gelpel that Chriſt mai the liind to ſee, a and the deaf 1 ta 
bear, and the lame to walk, we.ought not to infer hence 
that Chriſt performed contra: diftions ;, but thoſe. Who 


F 575 e blind befere Were made to ſee, and thoſe who were 


ceaf before were. made 05 hear, Sr. 80 hen 'the 
ſcripture ally ures us the wor/? & Anker, may be 17060 1 1 *, 5 
ſignifſes only * that they. who have bezn th He 160% of Pie 
m3 y. ent and be ſaved, not that they mall 5 


RE E de TOP) 
. his deere brows moral i nix an * we ch Age bf fee 
Wa In 8 a8 Nn. „een veft, iel clp | 


vat: ere! 22 which admits of no Exceptions. | 
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in their ſins. Or, if any one. ſhould argue this) T wo 


and three are eben and odd; five are two and three; 
therefote five are even an d. Here that is very 
falſely inferred concerning ttos and three” in "ng 
which is only true of them divide. 
The ep hiſn of diviſion | is when we infer the ſame 
thing concerning ideas in a divided ſepſe, which is on] 
true in a compounded ſenſe ; as, if we thould axle yen th 
prove that every ſoldier in the Grecian army * 
Hundred thou and 1 7 tans to flight, becauſe the Grrrian 
 foliers did fo. Or, if a man ſhould argue thus; five 
is one number ; two and three are foe ; "therefore "ts 
and three are one number. Fe 916" OW e 

This ſort of ſophiſms is committed ben the wort 
all i is taken in a' colleftive and a diſtributive ſenſe, 
without a due diſtinction; as, if any one ſhould reaſon 
thus; Ill the mu fical in * of the Jewiſh temple 
made & noble r; ; the harp was a muſical inſiru- 
ment of the. Fewihh temple ; ; ere the harp made a 
noble concert. Here the word all in the major is col- 
lective, whereas ſuch a concluſion requires chat the 
word all ſhould be diſtributive. 

It is the ſame fallacy when the univerſal word all or 
no refers to ſpecies in one propoſition, and to individuals 
in another; as, Ail animals were in Noah's art; there. 
fore no animals periſhed in the' flood : Whereas i in the 
premiſe, all animalt ſignify every lind of animals 
which does not exclude or deny" un drowning” of. A 
thouſand individual. . 


VII. Tre laſt ſort of [phil Ns ariſes from our abuſe 
of the ambiguity of words, which is the largeſt and moſt 
extenſive kind of fallacy; and, indeed, ſeveral of the 
former fallacies might be reduced to this head. | 

When the words or phraſes are plainly equivocal, 
they are called 1 fope ophiſms of equivacation as, if we ſhould 
argue thus, at ſends forth a book 1 the ligbt, 
dejires it zo be g 1 3 throws a book into W's 


A „„ &© a ma — Göre Loft ins _— 4 


——— Mk 


— * 
— 4 


ends It 7nd the gb; tern cel he thai throws ok 
: fte tb re 7255 „er it 10 be read. 1 
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| appear in arguments, t 
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This bo gd. as 8 2s, the foregoing, and all of 


he. like nature are ſolved. by the ſhewing different wa | 


ſes of the words, terms, or eraſes, : Here It in the 


major propoſition ſignihes the public view of the world ; 


in the minor it fignifies the brightneſs of flame and fire; 
therefore the ſyllogiſin has four terms, or rather it has 
no middle term, and proves nothing. 


But where ſuch ere equivecations and ambiguities 
ere is little danger of impoling 


upon.ourſelves or others. The. greateſt, danger, and 
which we are perpetually W to in reaſoning, is, 


where the two ſenſes or ſignifications of one term are 


near a- kin, and not plainly diſtinguithed, and yet they 


are really ſufficiently different in their ſenſe to lead us 


into great miſtakes, if we are not watchful. And in- 
deed the greateſt part of controverſies in the ſacred or 
civil life ariſe from the different ſenſes that are put up- 
on words, and the different ideas which are included 


in them; as hath been ſhewn at large in the firſt part 


of Logick, Chap. IV. which treats of words and terms. 
There is after all theſe, another ſort of ſophiſm which 


is wont to be called an imper fed? enumeration, or a 


falſe induktion, when from a few experiments or obſer- 
vations. men infer general theorems and univerſal pro- 
poſitions. But this is ſufficiegtly noticed: in the, tore- 


kalt A where, we treated of Ny: fort of Hl- 


* . 
* 
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MAE the ſpecial N 55 true DR ms and 
B* faphiſms already gar and the rules mm 


euch one are frame d, and the other refuted, t. ere are 


theſe 


W_ 
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theſe two, general methods of reducing all ſyllogiſins 
whatloeves to a te/t-of their truth or faliood. ;. 
I. The firſt is, that the premiſes mu/t (at leaſt im! f 
plicitly) contain the concluſzon ; or thus, one of the pre- 
miſes muſt contain the concluſion, and the other muſt ſhe 
: that the concluſion is contained in it. The reaſon of- M7! 
this rule is this; When any propoſition is offeredto be" Il j! 
proved, it is \ neceſſary to find another propoſition” el 
which confirms it, which may be called the containmng' Ml 
propoſition ; but becauſe the ſecond muſt not contain 
the firſt in an expreſs manner, and in the ſame words*, WM ' 
therefore it is neceſſary that a third or eftenfrve propo- 
ſition be found out to ſee that the ſecond propoſition MM ti: 
contain the firſt which was to he proved. Let us MW 
make an experiment of this ſyllogiſm. M hoſcever is a 4 
flave to his natural inclinations is miſerable ; the wicked abt 
man is a ſlave to his natural inclinations ; therefore the the 
\ wicked man is miſerable. Here it is evident that the 
major propoſition contains the concluſion; for under I for 


the general character of a flave to natural inclinat ions, Bu 
a wicked man is contained or included; and the minor ¶ vil 
propoſition declares it; whence" the  conclufron is I 72 
evidently deduced that the wicked man is miſerable. are 


In many affrmetive ſyllogiſins we may ſuppoſe either I iti 
the major or the minor to contain the concluſion, and WO for 
the other to ſhew it; for there is no great difference. for 
But in negative ſyllogiſms'it is the negative propoſition ¶ for 
that contains the concluſion, and the affirmative 'pro-" I bot! 
poſition ſnews it; as, Every wiſe man maſters his 3 
paſſions; no angry man maſters bis paſſions; therefore bet 
no angry man is wiſe. Here it is more natural to ſup- I ver 
poſe the minor to be the containing propoſition; it is the 
ininor implicitly denies wiſdom concerning an ang) ſl cate 

min, becauſe maſsering the paſſions is included in I boſi 
LOTT Co urns Dro 308 - 220" RIO 
lt is conieffed that conditional and digjunFive mejor propofiri- bum 
ons do'expicſsly cont ⁊in all that is in the concluſion; hut it then arty 


is not ina certain and concluſive manner, but only in a dubicur,torm. 77 
of ſpeech, ard mifigle “ with other terms, und therefore it is not Coe 


the ſume expreſs prop ſtion. 5 b 


* 


. bk 


— 
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Note, This rule may be applied to complex and con- 
junftive, as well as ſimple (yllogiſs, and is adapted to, 
ew the truth or falſhood of any of them. 


II. The ſecond is this; Ar the terms in every ſylle- 


eim are uſually repeated twice, fo they muſi be taken 


= 


preciſely in the ſame fenſe in both places : for the Bree”; 
{yllogi ms is 
nſe of one 
of the terms in the two parts of the ſyllogiſm wherein it 


elt part of miſtakes, that ariſe in forming 
derived from ſome little difference in the 


is uſed. Let us conſider the following ſophiſms. 

1. It is a fin ta hill a manz.a murderer is @ man; 
therefore it is 4 fn to kill a murderer. Here the 
word Kill, in the fir 
m/tly, or without a law; in the con- 
a 


3 


ſt propoſition, Wr to kill un- 
ncluſion it is taken 


ſolutely for putting a man to death in general, and 


therefore the inference is not good. - 


2, What I am, you are not; but Tam a man; there- 
fore you are not a man. This is a relative gym: 


— 
— 5 


But if it be reduced to a regular categorical form, it 
will appear there is ambiguity in the terms, thus: hat 


am, is a man; you are not what I am; therefore 50 


are not a man, Here what I am in the major propos _ 
tion, is taken ſpecially for my nature; but. in the mi- 
nor propoſition the ſame words are taken :d:vidually 
tor ny perſon; therefore the inference muſt be falſe, 
for the ſyllogiſm does not take the term what Jam 


both times in the ſame ſenſe. _ k 


3. He that ſays you are an animal, ſays true; but 
he that ſays you are a gooſe, ſays you are an animal; 


therefore he that ſays you are a gooſe, ſays true. In 


the major propoſition, the word animal is the predi- 
cate of an incidental propaſition; which incidental pro- 


poſition being affirmative renders the predicate of it 
particular, according to Chap. II. Sect. II. Axiom 3. 
and conſequently the word animal there ſignifies only 
human animality. In the minor propoſition, the word 


A 


4 


| 


animal for the ſame reaſon, ſignifies the animality of Mö 
"gooſe; PV Of Dec ey ol ambiguous term, and 
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unfit to build the concluſion upon. Or, if you | ſay, 
the word animal in the minor, is taken for human ani. 
mality, then the minor, is evidently falſe. 4 {(,, 
I.t is from this laſt general teſt of ſyllogiſms, that we 
derive the cuſtom of the reſpondent in anſwering; the 
arguments of the opponent, which is to diſtinguiſh upon 
the major or minor propoſition, and declare which 
term is uſed in two ſenſes, and in what ſenſe: the pro- 
poſition may be true, and in what ſenſe it is falſe. 


eee 
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XAOsT of the general and ſpecialdirections given 
to form our judgments aright in the preceding 
part of Logici might be rehearſed: here; for the! judg- 
ments which we paſs upon things are generally built 
on ſome ſecret reaſoning or argument by which the 
N ſuppoſed to be proved. But there may 
be yet ſome farther afliſtances given to our reafoning 
+ powers in their ſearch after truth, and an obſervation 


* 


of the following rules will be of great importance for 


that eng. RES RO RMIT Ct 


I. RuLE; Accuſfom » yourſelf to clear and diſtin? 
ideas, to evident prottſitians, to ſtrong and convmcing 
arguments. Converſe much with "thoſe friends, and 
thoſe books, and thofe parts of learning where you 

meet with the 4785 clearneſs of thought and force 
f reaſoning. Ihe mathematical ſciences, and parti- 
cularly Arithmetich, Geometry, and Mechanichs abound 
Wich theſe advantages: and if there were nothing 
. e -& £y | valuable 
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III. 
f ſay, 
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valuable in them for the uſes of human life; yet 
the very ſpeculative parts of this ſort of learning ate 
well worth our ſtudy; for by perpetual examples 
they teach us to conceive with clearneſs, to connect our 
ideas and-propoſitions in a train of dependance; to rea- 
ſon with ſtrength and demonſtration, and to diſtinguiſh 
between truth and falſhood. Something of theſe ſci- 
ences ſhould be ſtudied by every man who. pretends to 
learning, and that (as Mr. Locke expreſſes it) not ſo 
much to make us Mathematicians, as to make us reaſon- 
able creatures. 5 | 


We ſhould gain ſuch a familiarity with evidence of 


perception and force of reaſoning, and get ſuch a ha- 
bit of diſcerning clear truths, that the mind may be ſoon 
offended with obſcurity and confuſion: Then we ſhall 
(as it were) naturally and with eaſe reſtrain our minds 


from raſh judgment, before we attain juſt evidence of 


the propoſition which is offered to us; and we ſhall 
with the ſame caſe, (and as it were) naturally ſeize and 
embrace every truth that is pr6pofed with juſt evi- 
dence D ibn hong rye dur to FCN 


N 
* 4 171 
1 


are Se OS Cs 
This habit of conceiving clearly, of qudging juſtly, 
and of reaſoning well, is not to be attained merely by 


; 


the happineſs of conſtitution, the brightneſs WE pen ety 
| Logical. 
precepts. It is caſtom and practice that muſt form arid 
eſtabliſn this habit. We muſt apply ourſelves to it till 
we can perform all this readily, and without reflecting 
on rules. A coherent thinker, and a Hrict reaſoner is 


the beſt natural parts, or the beſt collection of 


not to be made at once by a fet of rules, any more 
than a good painter or Muſician may be formed extem- 


fore, by an excellent lecture on muſic or painting, It 
is of infinite importance, therefore, in our younger 
years, to be taught both the value and the practice of 
conceiving clearly. and reaſoning right: For, when we 


are grown, up to the middle of life, or paſt it, it is no 


wonder that we ſhould not learn good neaſoning, any 
more than that an ignorant clown thould not be ahle 
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to learn fine language, dancing, or a courtly behaviour, 
when his ruſtic airs have grown up with him till the 
age of forty. BI « SULQTOIS OL 3 10 HOW 
For want of this care ſome perſons of rank and edu- 
catian dwell all their days among obſcure” ideas; the 
conceive and judge always in confuſion, they take weak 
arguments for demonſtration, they are led away with 
the diſguiſes and ſhadows of truth. Nov, if ſuch 
perſons happen to have a bright imagination, a volu- 
bility of ſpeech, and a copiouſneſs of language, they 
not only impoſe , errors upon their own under 
ſtandings, but they ſtamp the image of their own mi. 


takes upon their neighbour's alſo, and ſpread their 


errors abroad. 


It is a matter of juſt lamentation and pity to conſi- 
der the weaknefs of the common multitude of mankind 
in this reſpect, how they receive an thing into their 
aſſent, upon the leaſt trifling otound; rue reafon- 
ing hath very little ſhare in forming their opinions. 
They reſiſt the moſt convincing arguments by an ob. 


ſtinate adherence to their prejudices, and believe the 


moſt improbable things with the greateſt aſſurance, 


They talk of the abſtruſeſt myſteries, and detei mine 
upon them with the utmoſt confidence, and without 


juſt evidence either from reaſon or revelation; A con- 
fuſed heap of dark and inconſiſtent ideas make up a 
good part of their knowledge in matters of philofephy 
as well as religion, having never been taught the uſe 
and value of clear and juſt teaſoni g. 


Vet it muſt be till confeſſed, that there are ſome my- 


Reries in religion, both natural and revealed, as well 


as ſome ab/fruſe points in phileſophy, wherein the wiſe 


as well as the unwiſe. muſt be content with obſcure 


ideas. There are ſeveral things, eſpecially relating to 
the inviſible world, which are unſearchable in our pre- 
ſent ſtate, and therefore we muſt believe what - revela- 


tion plainly dictates, though the ideas may be obſcure: 


Reaſon 


Reaſon ĩtſelf 3 this of us; FER we ſhould. Keek 


Dur 

the tor the brighteſt evidence both of ideas, and obs con- 
108 nexion of Mun. whereſoe ver it is een Vt 9265 
Au- | 


1 Rur. Enlarge your 3 . "ak. 
things daily in order to attain à rich furniture e ta- 
ith I dic, or midille terms, whereby thoſe propoſitions which 
uch MW cccur, may be either proved ar diſproved ; but eſpecially 


In. Wl nediate and enquire with great diligence and exatineſs in- 
ey % the nature, properties, circumſtances, and relations of 
er. Wl tbe particular ſulject abaut which you judge or argue. 


lit. Conſider its. cauſes, effects, conſequences, adjuncts, 


eir N oppoſites, figns, Sc. ſo far as is needful to your pre- 

ent purpoſe. You ſhould ſurvey, a queſtion. round 
out and on all ſides, and extend* your views as far. 

3 . u Pen to every thing that has a connexion 8 

x} This e has ang advantiges.i in it; *r 

1 1 e: $44 (5 11 4 

* 1. It will be a means to tuggeſt to your mind, pros 


g. per topics for argument, about any propoſition. that 
b. relates to the ſame ſubjece. l 
ge 2. It will enable you with grecter readinefs ouch 
e. juſtneſs of thought, to give an anſwer to any ſudden, 
ie. queſtion upon that ſubſect, whether it ariſes: in a 
it own mind, Or be 5 by others. nnn e 
5 3. This will inſtruct you to give a plainer ad ſpee⸗ 
A dier ſolution of any difficulties that may attend the. 
„ WI theme of your diſcourſe, and to refute the abjeftions, 
e of thoſe ho have eſpouſed a contrary opinion. 7 4 
| 4. By ſuch a large ſurvey of the whole ſubject nel 
its properties and relations, you will be better ſecured 
from inconſiſtencies; i. e. from aſſerting or denying 
any thing, in one place, which contradicts what yon 
have aſſerted or denied in another: And to attain theſe 
. ends, an extenſiveneſs of underſtanding and a large 
0 memory are of unſpeakable ſervic eee. 
| One would be ready to wonder ſometimes how eaſi⸗ 
. ly great, wiſe, and learned men ate led into aſſertions 


in ne parts of the wy Treatiſe, which are ae 
a 3 E. > 


1 
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be ſcarce conſiſtent with what they have aflerted in 


other places: But the true reaſon is · the narrowneſs of 


the mind of man, that it cannot take in all the innumer. 
able properties and relations ot one ſubject with a 
ſingle view; and therefore whilſt they are intent on 
one particular part of their theme, they bend all their 
force of thought to prove or diſprove ſome. propolition 
that relates to that part, without a ſufficient attention 
to the conſequences which may flow from it, and 
which may unhappily affect another part of the ſame 
ſubject, and by this means they are ſometimes led to 
ſay things which are inconſiſtent. In ſuch a caſe, the 
great dealers in diſpute and controverſy, take pleaſure 
to caſt nonſenſe and ſelf- contradiction on their antagoniſt 
with huge and hateful reproaches. For my part, I 
rather chuſe to pity human nature, whoſe. neceſſary 
narrowneſs of underftanding expoſes us all to ſome de- 
grees of this frailty, But the moſt extenſive ſurve 

poſſible of our whole ſubject, is the beſt remedy ale 
it, It is our judging. and arguing upon a partial view 
of things, - that 3 us to miſtakes, and puſhes us 
into abſurdities, or at leaſt to the very borders of them. 


UI. RE. In ſearching the knowledge of things, 


always keep the preciſe point of the preſent queſtion in jour 
eye: Tale hee HL ag? Aur bi you are 
arguing, nor omit any part of it, Watch carefully leſt 
any new ideas ſlide in, to mingle themſelves either with 
the ſubject or the predicate. See that the queſtion be 
not altered by the ambiguity of any word taken in dif- 
ferent ſenſes ; nor let any ſecret prejudices of your 
own, or the ſophiſtical arts of others, cheat your un- 
derſtanding by changing the queſtion, or ſhuffling in 
any ching elſe in its roowprꝛm. 
And for this end it is uſeful to keep the preciſe mat- 
ter of enquiry as /mple as may be, and diſengaged from 
& complication of ideas, which do not neceſſarily belong 
to it. By admitting a complication of ideas, and tak- 
ing too many things at once in one queſtion, the mind 


Dre 


2 
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is ſometimes dazzled and bewildered; and. the truth i is 
loſt in ſuch a variety and confuſion of ideas; whereas 
by limiting and narrowing the queſtion, 130 take 2 


* 


fuller ſurvey of the whole of it. nil 


By keeping the ſingle point of enquir in our con- 
ſtant view, we ſhall be ſecured from ſudden, raſh, and 


impertinent reſponſes and determinations, which ſome 
have obtruded inſtead of ſolutions and ſolid anſwers, 


before they perfectly knew the queſtions. 
it 
Iv. Rur k. When you have  exadtly confulered the pra- 
enquiry, or what is unknown in the gueſtion, 
then conſider what, and how much you know already of 
_ # cr of the ideas and terms of which it is com- 
It is by a compariſon of the known. and un- 
Tara parts of the queſtion together, that you, find 
what reference the part known hath unto, or what 
connexion it hath with the thing that is ſought ; th 


ideas, whereby the known and unknown parts of the. 


queſtion are connected; will furmſh you with middle 


terms or arguments whereby the thing propoſed may 
be ee or diſproved. 5 


n this part of your work, viz. comparing ideas tage- 
ther, take due time; and be not too haſty to come to 
2 determination," eſpecially in points 'of importance, 
Some men, when they ſee a little agreement or dif 
agreement between ideas, preſume a great deal, and 
fo jump into the concluſion : This is a ſhort, way te 
fancy, opinion, and conceit, but a moſt unſafe and 
mT way to true knowledge ane wiſdom. 5 


-: Rus FR choofeng your middle terms or en 


to prove any queſtion, always take ſuch topics as are fureſt,, 


and leaft fallible, and which carry the greateſt evidence 
and flrength with them. Be not ſo ſolicitous about 
the number, as the weight of your arguments, eſpecial - 


y in proving any propoſition which admits of natural 


certainty, or of complete demonſtration, Many. times 


guments. 
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guments. We amuſe our hearers with uncertainties, 
by multiplying the number of feeble reaſoning, before 
we, mention - thoſe which are more ſubſtantial, con- 


cluſive, and convincing. And too often we yield up, 
our own aſſent to mere £694 hs where 


certain proofs may be obtained. ed 4 


Let it muſt be conſeſſed there are many caſes, here. 


in the growing number of probable arguments increaſes. 
the degree of probability and gives a great and ſufficient 
confirmation to the truth which is ſought; as . 

. (1) When we are enquiring the true ſenſe of any 


word or phraſe, we are more confirmed in the ſi $9 


cation of it, by finding the ſame expreſſion ſo uſe 
ſeveral authors, or in ſeveral places of the ſame author.. 
(2.) When we are ſearching out the true meaning 
or opinion of any writer, or enquiring into any ſacred 
doctrine of ſcripture, we come to a ſurer determination 
of the truth by ſeveral dictinct places wherein the ſame 
thing is expreſicd or plainly implied ; becauſe it is not 


ſo probable that an honeſt (kilful reader ſhould miſtake - 


the meaning of the writer in many; places, as he may: 
in one or two. 


(3) When we would prove the importance of any f 


ſcriptural doctrine, or duty, the multitude of texts, 
wherein it is repeated and inculcated upon the reader, 
ſeems naturally to inſtruct us that it is matter of 
greater , 542 gt than other things which are but 
ſlightly or {ingly mentioned in the Bible. 

(4) In ſearching out matters of fact in times past, 
or in diſtant places, (in which caſe moral evidence is 


ſufficient, and moral certainty is the utmoſt which can 


be attained) here we derive a greater aſſurance of the 
truth of it by a number of perſons, or a multitude of 
cireumſtances concurring to bear witneſs to it. 
(.) From many experiments in natural philoſophy, 
we more ſafely infer a Sener theorem, than we can 
from one or two. ; ie 
(6.) In matters which require preſent practice, both 
facred and civil, we muſt content ourſelves oftentimes 
wit 
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1 with a mere preponderation of probable reafons or ar- 
nguments. Where there are ſeveral reaſons on each 
nde, for and againſt a thing that is to be done or- 
* omitted, a ſmall argument added to the heap may juſtly 


turn the balance on one ſide, and determine the judg- 
ment, as I have noted in the ſecond Part of Logick. 

Jo conelude; a growing acquaintance with matters 
of learning, and a daily improvement of our under 
ſtandings in affairs Human and divine, will beſt teach 
| us to judge and diſtinguiſh in what caſes the number 
Y of arguments add to their weight and force: it is on 

n 


_— 


experience can fully inform us when we mult be de- 

termined by probable topicks, and. when we mult ſeek 
. and expect vary; e | 
g VI. RuLE. Prove your concluſion (as far as Poſſible ) 
d WW ty ſome propoſitions that are in themſelves more plain, 
n I evident, and certain than the concluſion; or at leaſt ſuch” 
e as are more known, and more intelligible to the perſon 
Xt Wl hon you would convince. If we neglect this rule, we: 
e BW ſhall endeavour to enlighten that which is obſcure, by 
y WW fomething equally or more ' obſcure, and to confirm 
that which is doubtful by ſomething equally or more 
1, W uncertain. - Common ſenſe dictates to all, men, that 
5 it is impoſſible to eſtabliſh any truths, and to convince 


4 a. 
3 — 2 * 


r Wo . Gan 


„ others of it, but by ſomething that is better known to 
of them than that truth is.. en GTO 
ut 31 R Hin F 12 


P 
% 
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18 VII. Rut. Labour in all your arguings to enligbt- 
ſt, Nen the underſtunding, as well as to conquer aud capti- 
is vate the judgment. Argue in ſuch a manner as may 
an give a natural, diſtinét, and ſolid knowledge af things 
the to your heærets, as well as to force their aſſent bya mere 
of proof of the queſtion. Now, to attain this end, the 
chief topic or medium of your demonſtration ſhould 
by, I be fetched as much as poſſible; from the nature of the 
an things to be proved, or from thoſe things which are + 

noſt naturally connected with it. | 10-9070 een 
oth | ©Grometricians ſometimes break this rule without 
nes eceſſity, two ways, r. mitn 985 een DING 99105 
141 c | 1. When 
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r. When they prove one propoſition only by ſhew- 
ing what abſurdities will follow, if the contradictory | 
propoſition be ſuppoſed or admitted. This is called, f 
Reductio ad abſurdum*, or Demonſtratio per impeſſibile; ! 
as for inſtance, when they prove all the voy” a” oy 
cle to be equal, by ſuppoſing one radius to be longer or 
fhorter than another, and then fhewing what abſurd l 
conſequences will follow. This, I confefs, forces the , 

aſſent, but it does not enlighten the mind by ſhewing 

the true reaſon and cauſe why all rad: are equal, wiich 
is derived from the very conſtruction of a circle: For t 
ſince a circle is formed by fixing one end of a ſtrait u 
line in the centre, and moving the other end round, 1 
(or, which is all one, by compaſles kept open to a cer- 7 
tain extent) it follows evidently that every part of the 7 
eireumference being thus deſeribed muſt be equally diſ- 
tant from the centre, and therefore the radii, which v 
tc 


are lines from the centre, to the circumference, i be 
c NET TIO BOL 
2. Geometricians forget this rule when they Heap up p! 
many far-fetched lines, figures, and proportions to re 
prove ſome plain, ſimple, and obvious propoſition. I 7 
Ihis is called a demnftration per aliena et romota, or J,. 
f an argument from unnatural and remote mediums: As ti 
if in order to prove the rad? of a cercle are all equal, il © 
I ſhould make ſeveral triangles and” ſquares about the th 
circle, and then from ſome properties and propoſitions IU dc 
of ſquares and triangles prove that the radii , a circle If fl 
, 94TH eb or org in GE gel 2 208 
Vet it muſt be confeſſed, that ſometim:'s ſuch queſ- qu 
tions happen, that it is hardly poſſible to prove them d 
by direct arguments drawn from the nature of 19 5 


VVFVVVVFCCCCVCVCCVCVCVCVVCVVCVVCVCCCCCVV 

Nie, This rule chiefly refers to the efabiiſament of ſomeſtruth. W uſe 

rather than to the refuration of error. li is à very common and trü 
vſeful way of arguing to refute a falſe proportion, by ſh:win +} 
- what. evident falſnood or abfardity will follow from it. F we 


Phat propoſition ſoever is really abſurd: and falſe, does/effuaually Neg 
prove that principle to be falſe. from which it is derived; ſo that af 
this way of refuting an error is not ſo uſually called reduSio ad 1 

al ſur dum. : | 


2 


wow? ><, ©. 
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Fc. and then it may not only be lawful, but neceſſary 
to uſe indirect proofs, and arguments drawn: from remote 


mediums or from the alſurdity of the contradictory ſup- 


poſitions. 


Such indirect and remote arguments may alſo be 
ſometimes. uſed to confirm a propoſition which has 
been before proved by arguments more direct and im- 
mediates. | 1 \ He ap 


VIII. Rur E. Though arguments ſhould give light 
to tne ſubject, as well as conſtrain the aſſent, yet you 
mult learn to diſtinguiſb tuell between an explanation 
and an argument ; and neither impeſe upon yourſelves, 
nor ſuffer yourſelves, to be impoſed upon by others, by 
miſtaking a mere Uluſtration for a convincing reaſon, .. 

Awioms themſelves, or ſelf- evident propoktions, may 
want an explication or illuſtration, though they are not 
to be proved by reaſoninge; gg on on mk 

Similitudes and alluſions have oftentimes a very hap- 
py influence to explain ſome difficult truth, and to 
render the idea of it familiar and eaſy... Where the 
reſemblance is, juſt and accurate, the influence of à 
fimile may proceed ſo far as to ſhew the poſſibility of 
the thing in queſtion, :: But imilitudes mult not be tak 
en as a ſolid proof of the truth or exiſtence of thoſe 


things to which they have a reſemblance. A too great 


deference, paid to ſenilitudes, or an utter rejection of 
them ſeem to be two extremes, and ought to be avoid - 
ed. The late ingenious Mr. Locke, even in his en- 
quiries after truth, makes great ule of ſnilies for fre- 
quent illuſtration, and is very happy in the invention 
of them, though he warns us alſo leſt we miſtake them 
for concluſive arguments. e | 

Yet let it be noted here, that a parable or a ſimilitude 
uſed by any author, may give a ſuificient proof of the 
true ſenſe and meaning of that author, provided that 
we draw not this ſimilitude beyond the ſcope. and de- 
ſign for which it was brought; as when our Saviour 
afirme, Rev. 3. I will come on thee as a'thizf; vil 
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will plainly prove that he deſeribes the unexpectedneſi 
of bis appearance, though it will by no means be drawn 
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IX. RuLE. In your whole courſe of reaſoning keep up 
your mind ſincerely intent in the purſuit of truth ; and 
fellow ſolid argument — it leads yau. Let not 
a party ſpirit; nor any paſſion or prejudice whatſoever, 

' ſtop or avert the current of your reaſoning, in queſt of 
mma Cl TEE I 

When you are enquiring therefore into any ſubject, 
maintain a due regard to the arguments and objettions 
on both ſides ofa queſtion: Conſider, compare, and 
balance them well before you determine for one fide, 
It is a frequent, but a very faulty practice to hunt after 
arguments only to make good one fide of a queſtion, 
and entirely to negledt ard _ oſe which favour 
the other ſide.” If we have not given a due weight 

to arguments on both ſides, we do but 22 miſ- 
guide our judgment, and abuſe our reaſon, by forbid- 
ding its ſearch after truth. When we eſpouſe opinions 
by a ſecret biaſs on the mind through the influences of 1 * 
fear, hope, honour, credit, intereſt, or any other pre- 
judice, and then ſeek arguments only to ſupport thoſe 
opinions, we have neither done our duty to God nor to 
ourſelves; and it is a matter of mere chance if we 
Kumble upon truth in our ways to eaſe and preferment. 
The power of reaſoning was given us by our Maker 
for this very end, to purſue truth; and we abuſe one 
of his richeſt gifts, if we baſely yield it up to be led | 
Cry any of the meaner powers of nature, or the KW tc 
periſhing intereſts of this life. Reaſon itſelf, if honeſtly W ſu 
obeyed, will lead us to receive the divine Revelation di 
of the goſpel, where it is duly propoſed, and this will A 


ſhe w us the path of life everlaſting. 
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e Ti is not ey a clear and difind idea, a well-form- 
l ed propoſition, or a juſt argument. that is ſutficient 
* i to ſearch out and communicate the knowledge of a 
fſubject. There muſt be a variety and ſeries of them 
| liſooled i in a due manner, in order to attain this end : 

| 


And therefore it is the deſign of the /a/t part of Logick 
to teach us the art of met ad. It is that mult ſecure 
our thoughts from that confuſion, darkneſs, and mi- 
ſake, which unavoidably attend the meditations and 
diſcourſes even of the W . who deſpiſes the 


rules of it. | 
Bb | | oo We 


a... $a. — 
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1. We ſhall here conſider the nature of methed, and 
the ſeveral kinds of 1 8 

2. Lay down. the general. ”m—_ . mos, ha ew 
particulars under TE Tr ngY —— 


cher. . i 


a 07 the Nature of Methed, and 'the en Kinds wy it 
vix. Natural and Arbitrary, Synthetic and Analytic, 


Ie THOD, tak the largeſt ſenſe, implies" the 
2 1 ever Things: or performing ſeveral ope- 
rations in ſuch an order as 15 malt convenient to attain 
ſome end propeſed + And in this ſenſe it is applied to all 
the works of nature and art, to all the divine affairs of 
creation and providence ; and to the artifices, ſchemes, 
 contrivances, and practices of mankind, whether 1 in 
natural, civil, or ſacred affairs. 
i Now, this "orderly diſpoſition of hings incl udes. ihe 
ideas of Prior, peſterior, and fimult aneous; of ſuperior, 
inferior, and equal; of beginning, end, and midale, &c. 
- Which are deſcribed more particularly men the gen 
ral aſfectiont of betng in ontology. 

But, in Legicæ, method is uſually taken in a more 
limited ſenſe, and the nature of it thus deſcribed; Me- 
thod is the diſpoſition of a variety of thoughts on any ſub- 

Jeet, inſuch order as may beſt ſerve to find out unknown 
2 to explain and confirm e that are been, or 
to fiox them in the memory. 

It is diſtributed into two general kinds, ( VIZ. + Na- 
, and arbitrary. 

NMatura. method is that which 'dbſerves. che order of 
| nature, and proceeds in tuch a manner, as that the 
 knowledze 
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nd knowledge of the things which follow, depends in a 
= great meaſure on the things which go before; and thid | 
e is two-fold,” (v Synthetic and Analytic, wh V 2 15 
c ſometimes called Syntheſis and Analyſſs. x RY 

Synthetic method is that which begins with the parts, 
and leads onward to the knowledge of the whole :+ it 
begins with the moſt ſimple principles, and general 
truths, and proceeds by degrees to that which is drawn 
from them or compounded of them ; and therefore it is 
called the method of compoſition, 

Analytic method takes "We whole compound as it 
finds it, whether it be a Hecies or an individual, and 
it, leads us into the knowledge of it by reſolving it into 


its firſt principles or ng: —_ pap nature, and' its 


ſpecial 
N ol The word Analyſis | bas three or 2 ſenſes, (which it way not 
de be improper to take notice of here. | 
e- 1. It lignifies the general and particular hene of A Uiſcourſe, | 
in with their mutual connexions, both co-ordinate and ſubordinate, 
all drawn ont by way of abſtraR into one or, more tables, Which are 
| frequently placed like an Index. at the beginning or end of 4 book. 
of 2. It üzuidzes the reſolving of 4 di ſeburſe into'its various ſabjvcke 
IN and argurgents, as when any writing of the ancient Prophets is re. 
ſolyed into the prepbetical. biftericel,, dofring/ and practical parts 


in orkit; it is ſaid: bee 10 general, When a ſentence is diſtin- 
55 viſhed } into the Nouns Verbs, Pronouns, Auverbi, and other 
he "Particle ticles of ſpeech which n compoſe ir, then it is faid'to be'gnalyſed 

. grammatically. When the ſame ſentence is diftinguiſt * . 


ett and redicate, repeſtion, au. ment, 488 ob fees, 3, 
Ce 75, 75 ſite, wel the en it is Ned logically yy 43: by 5 
e- This lam is What is chiefly meant in che ebrolegrant 2 
| they ſpeak of onaly/ing a text of ſeripture. 
85 Analyſt, is. fignifies particularly _ ſcience of Algebra, Aperol : 
re 2 queſtion, being propcſed, one or more letters, 8s, &, 7, 23.07 
e- vowels, as 4, e, i, &c. are made uſe of to ſignify! the unknown. 
h. number, which being 8 with ſeveral known numbers 
in the queſtion, is at laſt 1 the rules of art ſeparated or releaſed 
from NN ntanglement, and its particular value is found out by 
or ſhewing its — o equality to ſome known number. 
4. It fignifies Analytical met bod, as W as. in\Logict\ + 
Note, It is Ne that Hut beſis oſten with the gennts 
- Nw Far th 
an proceeds to the ſpecies and individuals. But the genas or 
votvre is then conſideted only as a phyſical or eNentiat part it be ; 
of ' ſpecies, though it be ſometimes called an univerſal or logicabevbolr. 
* Thus ſynthetic-methed, maintains its own deſcription ſtill, for it he- 
8 Bos! with the parts, and pe to the robes Which is compeſed 
4 ei them. 0 
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etched propbrtles; and therefore it is called the methad 1 
of reſohittion. $44 BW och, \ 
As Huthetie ud Is. W uſed i in teaching the 7 
ſciences after they are invented, ſo analytic is moſt prac i 
tiſed in finding out things unknown. I. hough it muſt 
be confeſſed that both methods are ſometimes et t 
to find out truth and to communicate it. t 
If we know the parts of any ſubject wakes and better : 
chan the whole, we conſider the parts diſtinctly, and b 
by putting them together we come to the knowledge of I a 


the whole. So in Grammar we learn: firſt to know I ti 
letter, we join them to make ſyllables, out of ſyllables 
we compoſe words, and out of words we make ſen- 1 


tences and diſcourſes. So the Phyſician or Apotbetary 
knows the nature and powers of his ſimples, (viz.) 14 
drugs, his herbs, his minerals, &c. and putting them 
together, and conſidering their ſeveral virtues, he finds 
what will be the nature and powers of the bolus, or any 
r e medicines. This is the hyuthetic method, 
But if we are better acquainted with the whole than 
we are with particular parts, then we divide or reſolve 
the whole into its parts, and thereby gain a diſtinct 
knowledge of them. Soin vulgar. life we learn in the 
groſs what: plants or mineral: ate; and then by che- 
miſtry we gain the knowledge of | ſalt; ſulphur, ſpirit, 
water, earth, which are the principles of them. 80 
we are firſt acquainted with the whole body of an ani- 
nal, and then by | anatomy, or diſſaction, we come to 
earn all the inward and outward: patts of it. This is 6 
analytic method... 8 | 
According to. this moſt 3 and obvious iden, of 5 
Hnthetic and analytic method, they differ from each other : 
as the way which leads up from a valley to a mountain W p. 
differs from itſelf, conſidered as it leads down from the ſt 
mau to the valley; or as St. Matthew and St. Luke: tt 
rove Cbniſt to be the in of Abraham; Luke finds out: WW be 
y analyfs, riſing from Chri/t to his ancgſtors; Mat- I m 
thew tcaches it in Huthetie method, beginning from b 
e and ſhe wing that ws is found among bis 
Zl8vbiyith 5 Pp e 
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poſterity. Therefore it is an uſual thing in the ſciences) 
when we have by analyſis found out a truth, e uſe. 


ſynthetic method to explain and deliver it, and prove 


it to be true. 


tint: But the ſubjects of knowledge being infinite, 


and the ways . whereby we arrive at this knowledge 


being almoſt infinitely various, it is very difficult, and 
almoſt impoſſible, always to maintain he: preciſe. diſ- 
tinction between theſe two: methods. [27 
vations. FFF . 10 


Ob. I. Analytic method being uſed chiefly to find out 


things unknown, it is not limited or confined merely 


to begin with ſome whole ſubject, and proceed to the 


knowledge of its parts, but it takes its riſe ſometimes; 


from one ſingle part or property, or from any thing 


whatſoever that belongs to a ſubject which happens to 
be firſt and moſt: eaſily known, and thereby enquixes 
into the more abſtruſe and unknown parts, (praperties;. 
cauſes, effects, and modes of it, whether abſolute or 
relative: as for inſtance, Hoe et 312 wo Y9063ONA 
(I.) Analyſss finds out cauſes by their effects. Sa; 
in the ſpeculative part of zatzral pbiliſophy, when we 
obſerve light, colours, ' mations, hardneſs, ſoftneſe, and 


other properties and powers of bodies, or any of the 


common or uncommon appearances of things either on 
earth, or in heaven, we ſearch out the cauſes of them. 
So by the various creatures wo e e Creator, 
and learn his w:/dom, power, and goodness. 
42.) It 3 effects by their cauſes. So the 
practical and mechanical part of natural philofaphy con- 
ſiders ſuch powers of motion as the wind, the fre, and 
the water, &c. and then contrives what uſes they may 


be applied to, and what will be their effects in order to 


1 
> +4 * 
* . 7 
* 1 4 PF 
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make mills and engines of various kinds. 


1 (3 0 It finds out the general and ſpecial nature of a - 


thing, by conſidering the various attributes of the in: 
e dividuals,. 


- 


P 


een 31G Foe 127 2 D183 385 
In this eaſy view of things, theſe two kinds of me- 
thod may be preſerved conſpicuouſly, and entirely diſ-/ 
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dividuals, and obſerving what is common, and what is 
proper, what is accidental, and what is eflential. 80 
by ſurveying the colour, the ſhape, motion, reſt, place, 
 ſolidity, exten 15 on of bodies, we come. to find that the 
nature of body in general is ſolid extenſion ; becauſe all 
other qualities of bodies are changeable, but this be- 
longs to all bodies, and it endures through all changes; 
and becauſe this is proper to a body alone, and agrees 
not to any thing elſe; and it is the Wunden of all 
-other properties. 
(4.) It finds out the remaining properties or parts of 
a thing, by having ſome parts or properties given: 
fo the area of a triangle is found by knowing the height 
and the baſe. © So by having tue ſides, and an angle 
of a triangle given, we find the remaining fide and an- i 


© woe woes A Ty, — — wu, — wt. 
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gles. So, when we know cog:tation is the prime attri- 0 
bute of a ſpirit, we infer its e n and thence 
its immortality. 0 


(S.) Analhſis finds . means neceſſary 46: attain a t 
propoſed end by having the end- firſt aſſigned. So in ſ 


moral, political, economical affairs, having propoſed | t 
the government Wh a family, a ſociety, or 4 nation, p 
in order to their beſt intereſt, we conſider and ſearch fi 
.out what are the proper laws, rules, and means to ef- ſc 
fect it. So in the practices of artificers, and the ma- n 


nufactures of various kinds, the end being propoſed, as h 
making cloth, ' houſes, ſhips, 8c. we find out ways of tl 
compoſing theſe things for the ſeveral uſes of human ti 
life. But the putting an ” of theſe means in execution 


to attain the end, is ſynthetic methods. t. 
| Many other particulars might be copraſented;' d to 0 
! ſhew the various forms of analytic method; whereby n 
truth is found out, and ſome of them come ey near n 
a e ſo as hardly to be diſtinguiſſiet. t] 


"Of. II. Not only the inveſtigation of truth, but thy tl 
communication of it alſo is often practiſed in ſuch a 
method, as neither agrees preciſel y to ſynthetic or analy- it 
tic. Some ſciences, if you conſider the whole of them a 


a! MERA treated in ſynthetic order; ſo 1 
rurdi 
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turul philiſophy, begins uſually with an-account of the; 


general nature and properties of matter or bodies; aud 
by degrees deſcends to conſider the particular ſpecies: 
of bodies, with their powers and properties; yet it 
is very evident, that when philoſophers come to par- 
ticular plants and animals, then by chemiſiry and an 
tomy they analyſe or reſolve thoſe bodies into their ſe- 
veral conſtituent parts. On the other hand, Lagicł 
is begun in analytic method - the hela is divided into 
its integral parts, according to the four operations of. 
the mind; yet here and there Hynthetic method is uſed 
in the particular branches cf, for it treats of idias in 
general firſt, and then deſcends in the ſeveral ſpecies 
of them; it teaches how propoſitions: are made up o 
ideas, and fyllogiſms of propaſticus, which is the. order 
Derr lth any won ow nodyr 06. 25 
The ancient ſcholaſlic writers have taken a great deal 
of pains, and engaged in uſeleſs diſputes about theſe 
two methods, and after all have not been able to give 
ſuch an account of them as to keep them entirely diſ- 


tinct from each other, neither in the theory nor in the 


practice. Some of the moderns have avoided this con- 
fuſion in ſome meaſure, by confining themſelves to de- 

ſcribe almoſt nothing elſe but the Hui hetic and analytic 

methods of Geametricians and Algebraiſis, whereby they 
have too much narrowed the nature and rules of me- 

thod, as though every thing were to be treated in a+. 
thematical forms. 951} 4211 30} en BE ans 

Upon the whole, I conclude, that neither of theſe 

two methods ſhould: be. too ſcrupulouſly and ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly purſued, either in the invention or in the com- 
munication. of knowledge. It is enough if the order 
nature be but obſerved, in making the knowledge of 
things following, depend on the knowledge of the 
things which go before. Oftentimes a mixæd method 
will be found moſt effectual for theſe purpoſes; and 
indeed a wiſe and judicious proſpect of our main end 
and deſign muſt regulate all method hatſoe ver- 
Here the rules of natural method dqught to be: proge+ 


© ted, 
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ſed, (whether it be analytic, or ſynthetic, or miæt;) but 
it is proper ſirſt tõ give ſome account of arbitrary mes: 
thod, leſt it be thruſt at too great diſtance. from the 
firſt mentioÞofie: JEL 1 52913 e Hd omen 
Arbitrary method leaves the order of nature, and ac- 
commodates itſelf to many purpoſes; ſuch as, to trea- 


ſure up things, and retain them in memory; to ha- 


rangue and perſuade mankind to any practice in the re- 
ligious or the civil life ; or to delight, amuſe, or en- 


? 


. tertain the ming. 


As for the aſſiſtance of the memory, in moſt things, a 


natural order has an happy influence; for reaſon itſelf 


* 
7 


deducing one thing from another, greatly aſſiſts the 


memory by the natural connexion and mutual depen- 


dance of things. But there are various other methods 
which mankind have made uſe of for this purpoſe, and 


indeed there are ſome ſubjeAs that can hardly be redu- 


ced to ang yſis or ſyntheſis. 


In reading or writing hiſtory, ſome follow the order 


2 
'# S 


of the governor cf a nation, and diſpoſe every tran- 


ſaction under their particular reigns : So the ſacred 
books of Kings and Chronicles are written. Some 
write in annals, or journals, and make a new chapter 
of every year. Some put all thoſe tranſactions together 


which relate to one ſubject; that is, all the affairs of 
ane Wars one league, one confederacy, one councth, & e. 


though it laſted many years, and under many rulers. 
So in writing the lives of men, which is called 419- 
grapby, ſome authors follow the track of their years, 
and place every thing in the pteciſe order of time when 
it occurred: Others throw the temper and character of 
the perſons, their private life, their public tations, their 
perſonal occurrences, their domeflick conduct, their 
ſpeeches, their books or toritings, their ſickneſs and death, 
into ſo many diſtin& chapters © 
In chronology, ſome wri 
begin all with one letter: So in the book called Ductor 
.  Hiftoricus, the periods all begin with C; as creation, 
cataclyſm, or deluge, Chaldean empire, Cyrus, Cbriſt, 
1 EE. | Conſtantine, 


ſome writers make their epochas to 


f 


ſubject, but are ſuited to allure or refreſh the mind 


thing in the moſt affecting light; and for this end in 
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Cinflantine,, &c. Some divide their accounts of time 
according to the four great monarchies, Mirian, Ber- 
fan, Grecian, and Roman. Others think it ſerves the 
memory beſt to divide all their ſubjects into the re- 
markable number of ſevens ; ſo Prideaux has written 
an Introduction to Hiſtory, And there is a book of di- 
vinity called Faſciculus Controverſiarum, by an author 
of the fame name, written in the ſame method, where- , 
in every controverſy. has ſeven queſtions belonging to 
it; though the order of nature ſeems to be too much 
neglected by a confinement to this ſeptenary number. 
Thoſe, writers and ſpeakers, whole chief buſineſs is 
to amuſe or delight, to allure, terrify, or perſuade. 
mankind, do not confine themſelves to any naturalorder, 
but in a cryptical or hidden method adapt every thing 
to their deſigned ends. Sometimes they omit thoſe 
things which might injure their deſign, or grow tedi- 
ous to their hearers, though they ſeem to have a ne- 
ceſſary relation to the point in hand: Sometimes they 
add thoſe things which have no great reference to the 


and the ear. I hey d:/ate ſometimes, and flquriſh long 
upon little incidents, and they ſkip over, and but lightly 
touch the, drier part of their theme. They place 1% 
firſt things laft, and the Ja things firſt, with won 
drous art, and yet ſo manage it as to conceal their ar- 
tifice, and lead the ſenſes and paſſions of the hearers, 
into a pleaſing and powerful captivity. 


* 


It is chiefly po 9 oratory that require the prac- 
tice of this kind of arbitrary mei bod: They omit. 
things eſſential, which are not beautiful; they inſert ' 
little needleſs circumſtances and beautiful digreflions, 
they invert times and actions, in order to place every 


their practice they neglect all /agical forms ; yet a good” 
acquaintance with the forms of Logrck and natural nie- 
thed, is of admirable uſe to thoſe who would attam _ 
theſe arts in perſection.  Hereby they will be able to 


» 
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as to make a more large and comprehenſive 3 

their ſubject and deſign in all the parts of it; 
this means they will better judge what to it and - 
what to refuſe; aud how 1 drels and manage the 
- whole ſcenè before them, ſo as to attain weit own erids 
688 je png glory and wee ee e 


CHAP. Ik 


The Rite FO Method, rival and fe. 
i; id ESE DE VIAY þ 


ö HE nies} roquiſnts of ue madios in i the pur- 
uit or communication of knowled 
a compriſed under the following heads. e m 
I. Safe, 2. Plain and eaſy. 3.  Difiner. 4. Ful, 8 
without Defec. 5. Short or without Superfluity. 6. 
OR to the 8 de, and: the Dae! 7. ee 
199 wenig eite ban „151% 
. Nörr. Among all che qualifications of: good 
method, there is none more neceſſary and important 
than that i it ſhould be ſfe and ſecure from error; and 
to this end theſe four Taru ar," or Nerial arreftions 
, ſhould be obſerved. © 
I. Ve great care and cireumſpeBtion in int whe 
foungations of . your arſcourſe, or your ſoheme of thoug hts 
upon any ſubject. I heſe propoſitions which are to 
Rand as. firſt principles, and on which the whole ar- 
gument depends, muſt be viewed on all ſides with ut- 
moſt accuracy, leſt an error being admitted there, 
ſhould diffuſe itſelf through the whole ſubject. See 
therefore that your general definitions or deſcriptions 
JF 1 as, accurate as. the nature of the thing will bear: th 
| at 


- -— 08. CP by ſ) my 


that your gene ral divifiens' and diſtributions be juſt and 
exact according to the rules given in the firſt part of 


Logiek; ſee. that your Axioms be ſufficiently” evident; 


ſo as to demand the aſſent of thoſe th at examine them 


with due attention. See that your fi aud mbre in- 


mediate conſequences fromtheſe principles be well dran; 
and take the fame care of all other propoſtions that have 
a powerful and ſpreading influence through the ſeveral 
part of your diſcourſe, WE: | 

For want of this care ſometimes a large treatiſe has 
been written by a long deduction of conſequences from 
one or two doubttul principles, which principles have 
been effectually refuted in a few lines: and thus the 
whole treatiſe has been deſtroyed at once; ſo the largeſt 
and faireſt building ſinks and tumbles to the ground, 
if the foundations and corner-ſtones of it are feeble and 
inſufficient. _ ; 88 on 

2. It is a very adviſeable thing that your primar 


and fundamental propoſitions be not only evident and true, 


but they ſhould be made a little familiar to the mi nd. by 
dwelling upon them before you proceed: farther. By this 
means you will gain fo full an acquaintance with 
them, that you may draw conſequences from them with 
much more freedom, with greater variety, brighter 


evidence, and with a firmer certainty, than if you have 


but a ſlight and ſudden view of them. 


3. As you proceed in the connexion of your argu- 


mente, ſee that your ground be made firm in every ſtep. 


See that every link of your chain bf reaſoning be ſtrong 
and good: for, if but one link be but feehle and doubt- 


ful, the whole chain of argument feels the weakneſs of 
it, and lies expoſed to every objector, and the origi- 
nal gueſtion remains undetermined. ON 


* .* 


4. Draw up ali your propaſitions and arguments with | 
much caution, and expreſs your ideas with: fach it juſ 


limitation as may preclude or anticipate any objections. 
Yet remember this is only to be done as far as it is 


poſhble, without too much. entangling the queſtion, 


or introducing complicated ideas, and obſcuring the 


toe; . ſenſe, 
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1 0 Bit if fack ; a cautious and limited dreſs of the 
ſhould render the ideas too much com licated, 

ike (iy obſcure, then it is better to keep the' argü. 
ment more fimple, clear, and eaſy to be unde rſtood, and 
Afterwards mention the objefttons diſtinctly in their Full 
ſtlengtk, and give a diſtinct anſwer o then i 
II. Rure. Lei your method be en yy Ne 55 0 p 
that your hearers or readers, as well as wt? may 
run through it without embarraſſment, and take 
a clear and comprehenſive view of the whole ſchen | 
Jo this end the following particular directions will 'he | 
uſeful. mT | | | 
I. Begin akvays with theſe things which are bet 
known, and moſt obvious, whereby the mind may have in ; 
diff. 1¹⁹ or fatigue, and proceed by regular and tay , 
Fecht to things that are more difficult. And as far as f 
_pollible, let not the ander hani 5 nor the roof of any of 
our politions depend on the poſitions that follow, but | © 
-alwa s on -thoſe which go before. It is matter of f 
wonder that in ſo knowing an age as this, there ſhould y 
be ſo many perſons offering violence daily to this rule, | 


by fear hing the Latin langudge by a. rammar written 7h N 
Latin, which method ſeems to requ re a petſect know- A 
ledge of an unknown 8 in order to learn the Ru- 8 
diments of it. re 
2. Do not affect exceſſive haſt 7 m learning or ITY 4 
ing any ſcience, nor hurry at once int the m1 22 of tt, ye 
leſt you be too on ind in ſeveral new and ſtrange 8 
i041 and propoſitions, which cannot be well under- 1 
"ſoot 7 longer and cloſer attention to thoſe Da 
which go before. Such ſort of ſpeed is but a waſte of | © 
l time, and will conſtrain you to take many ſteps back- 
Wards! again, ifyou would arrive at a regular and com- 0 


plete knowledge of the ſubjece. k 
3. Be nor fond of croꝛbding too many thoughes * ond D 
reaſonings ints one ſentence or paragraph, beyond the ap- 10 
pr 21 on or capacity of, yo eur. readers or hearers. = 

* | There 
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. There are ſoine perſons of a good geniug,, and a ca- 
Ppacious, mind, who, write and ſpeak. very, obſgurely 


upon this account; th: y affect a long train of depen- 


dancies be fore they come to a period; t! ey imagine that 


they can never fill the ic page with too much ſenſe; but 
they little think how they bury their own beſt ideas in the 
croud, and render them in a manner inviſible and ufe- 
leis to the greateſt part of mankind, Such men may 
be, great ſcnolars, yet they are but poor teachers. 

4. For the ſame reaſon, avoid too many ſubdiviſions. 
Contrive; your ſcheme of thoughts in ſuch a manner as 
may finiſh your whole argument with as few inferior 
branchings as reaſon will admit; and Jet them be, ſuch 
as are obvious and open to the underſtanding that they 
may come within one ſingle view of the mind. This 
will not only afliſt the underſtanding to receive, but 
it will aid the memory alſo to retain truth; whereas 


_ a diſcourſe cut out into a vaſt multitude of gradual ſub- 


ordinations bas many inconveniences in it; it gives | 
pain to the mind and memory, in ſurveying and retain- 


ing tbe ſcheme of diſcourſe, and expoſes the unſkilful 


hearers to mingle the ſuperior and inferior particujars 
together, it leads them into a thick wood inſtead of 
open daylight, and places them intoa labyrinth inſtead 
- Give all diligence in your younger years to obtain 
a clear and eaſy way of expreſſing your. conceptions, that 
your words as fait as you utter them, may ſtamp your 
own ideas exactly on the mind of the hearer. This 
is a moſt happy talent for the conveyance of truth, 
and an excellent ſecurity againſt miſtakes and needleſs 
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Directions. | . 
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entirely to another, but juſt ſo far as it is neceſſary to 
give a clearer knowledge of the ſubject in hand. Ex- 
amples in Logick, may be borrowed from any of the ſci. 
ences to illuſtrate the rules: But long interpoſitions of 
natural phil:ſophy, of the imagination and Hin, of 
agency of {parqts united to bodies, &c. break the thread 
of diſcourſe, and perplex the ſubject. me. 
2. Let every complicated theme or idea be divided into 
its diflintt ſingle parts, as far as the nature of the ſub- 
Jed, and your preſent deſign requires it. Though you 
muſt not abound inmeedleſs ſubdiviſions, yet ſomething 
of this work is very neceſſary; and it is a good judę ment 
alone can dictate how far to proceed in it, and when to 


7 


Compound ideas muſt be reduced to a ſimple form 
in order to underſtand them well. You may eaſily w 4- 
ſter that ſubject in all the parts of it by a reguiar {«/-- 
ceſſion, which would confound the underſtanding 
ſurvey them at once. So we come to the knowiedy. 
of a very perplexed diagram in Geometry, or a complicat- 
ed machine in mechanics, by having it parcelled out to 
us into its ſeveral parts and principles, according to 
this; and the foregoing rule of methol. 
3. Call every idea, propofiticn, and argument to its 
proper claſi, and keep each part ef the ſubjett in its own 
place. Put theſe things altogether that belong to one 
part or property, one conſideration or view of your 
ſubjecrt. This will prevent needleſs repetitions, and 
keep you from intermixing things which are different. 
We'muft maintain this diſtinction of things and places 
"if we would be ſafe from error. It is confuſion that 
leads us into endleſs miſtakes, which naturally ariſe 
from a variety of ideas ill- joined, ill-ſorted, or ill - diſ- 
poſed. It is one great uſe of method, that a or 


> a 


- 


Things of one kind are called homogeneous, things of different 


Kinds are called bererogeneou sm. 
TID \ 


Nansen 
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tude of thoughts and propoſitions may be ſo diftinMly 
ranged j in their proper ſituations, that the mind ia 

not, beoverwhel ned with a confuſed attention to them 
all at once, nor be diſtracted with their variety, not 
be tempted to unite things which oughtto be 1 


| 1 to disjoin things which ſhoul be united. 
In the partition of your diſcou 1 into di inet 


p 290 take heed that your particulars do net interfere 
with the general, nor with each other. Think it not 
enough that you make uſe of diſtinct expreſſions in 
each particular, but take care that the ideas be diſtinct 
alſo, It is mere foolery to multiply diſtinct particulars 
in treating of things, where the difference of IND] art 
deen lies on y in names and wordt. 


IV. Rur E. The ethos of treating a \ fubjecy ould 
os 17 88 or full, ſo that nothing may be wanting z n 
which is neceſſary or proper ſhould be onijtted, 

1.2 838 l 7. do hot not 


"wil you are —_— rv Nee, a 2. 


* by, nor Kip Over any thing i LN it which is very | 


difficult or obſcure. _ 
When you enumerate the parts or the aaa of 
any ſubject, do it in a complete and comprehenſive 


manner. 


When you are e or proving. any truth, ee 


that every doubtful or diſputable part of the argument 5 


be. well ſupported and confirmed. a 
If you are to i/luftrate or argue @ poi! of di freulty, 
be not too ſcanty of words, but rather become a little 


copious and diffuſive in your language: Set the truth 


before the reader in ſeveral lights, turn the various 


hdes of it to view, in order to give a full idea and fein 


evidence of the propoſition. 55 


2 Wben you are dratoing uUp.a narrative of ar any matter 
of fact, ſee that no important circumſtance be omitted 


When you propoſe the ſalution of any difficulty, con- 
| ſider all the various caſes wherein it can happen, 
ſhe y how they may be ſolved. 


In tort, let your enumerations, your diuifians, 5 and 75 


2 diſtributions 
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#i/Iributions cf things be ſo accurate, that no needful 
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This fitneſs of method does not require that every 


* 


for this would make each ſingle ſcience endleſs: But 
you ſhould ſay every thing which is neceffary to the 
deſign in view, and which has a proper and direct ten- 
dency to this end; always propernoning.the amplitude 
of your matter, and the fulneſs of your diicourſe to 
your great deſign, to the length of your time, to the 
convenience, delight, and profit of your hearers. 


thing ſhould be ſaid which can be ſaid upon any ſubject; 


V. RvuLs. As your method muſt be full/ivirhout de- 
Feiency, ſo it muſt be bart, or without ſuperfiutty, 
The fun of a diſcourſe cnjarges our knowledge, 
and the well-concerted brevity faves our time. In 
order to obſerve this rule, it will be enough to point 
out the chief of ane ace fuities or redundances, which 
ſome perſons are ouitty of in their deſcoufſes, with a 
due caution againſt them, 1905 


SS: 


1. Avoid ail needleſs repetitions of the ſame thing in 


different parts of your diſcourſe. . It muſt be confeſſed 
there are ſeveral caſes wherein a review of ſome fore- 

oing propoſition is needful to explain or prove ſeveral 
of the following poſitions ; but let your method be ſo 
contrived, as far as poſſible, that it may occaſion the 
feweſt rehearſals of the ſame thing; for it is not grate- 
ful to the hearers without evident neceſſi ty. 
2. Have a care 2 tedious, preliæity, or drawing. out 
any part of your d:ſcourſe to an unneceſſary and tireſome 


length. It is much more honourable for an inſtructor, 


an orator, a pleader, or a preacher, that his hearers 

ſhould fay, I was afraid he would have done, than that 

they ſhould be tempted to ſhew ſigns of uncaſineſs, and 
ong for the conclufion, — _ ee nn, 


* 


Beſides there is another inconvenience in it; when 
you affect to awplify on the former branches of a diſ- 
courſe, you will often lay a neceſſity upon yourſelf of 
contracting the latter and moſt uſeful parts of it, and 
RT TCO TE ©... Ws 


3 


curence, and bring three or 100 negatives upon eve I 


255 ſuch as Klee dent bee ons 400 0 he 


7 . * Q7 
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Dat dn 5 
perhaps f prevent t yourſelf in the moſt important part : of 
your deſign, Many a preacher has veep 8 
fault in former days, nor is the preſent age, wit 
ſome inſtances of this weakneſs. 

3. Do not multiply explications when CUES, ts no gol 
ficulty, or - darkneſs, or danger of miſtake. Be not fond 
of tracing ever word of your theme through . all the 

or ammatical, the logical, and metaphyſical. characters 
and relations of it; nor ſhew your | ical learning in 
ſpreading abroad the' various ſenſes of à word, and 
tee various origin of thoſe ſenſes, the etymology of 
terms, the ſynonymous, and the paronymous, or kin- 
dred names, &c, Where the chief point of Pee 
does not at all require it. You would laugh at a pedat 
who, profeſſing to explain the Atbanaſian Tried, ſhould 
acquaint you, that Athanaſius is derived from a Greet 
word which ſignifies immortality ; and that dhe ſame 
word, *Adavaria, ſignifies alfo the herb fant Es 

hire are ſome perſons ſo fond of their kama 1 
tinctions, that they will ſhew' their ſubrilty by 

guifhing tober? there 45 no difference * | 199 "Ne fame 
illy affectation will introduce di//in#Fions up onevery be | 


13 


ſubject of diſcour ;/ firſt to declare what *it is u Ft 
and then what it 185 Whereas ſuch negatives. Shi It 
never to be mentioned where there is no apparent dan- 
ger of miſtake, | | How ridiculous would k at witer bo. 


declare negatively, That he did ide” mean the - 

doctrine which the a eee of Ni ice b euedʒ nor,'( 2.7 

4 creed written by them; but, (3.) Fae a7 Freed 
28 by 47 Chriſtian B 2 5 met 20 05 iT 


verfally confefled, or fach as Wo ntirely 5 e 

and granted by our oppo ponents. © this van of h 

tion, of ' proving every 9 as led gebmetrrer Rink 
| C 3 | : 
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ta form. uſeleſs and. intricate demonſtrations to ſupport 
ſome theorems, which are ſufficiently. evident to, the 
eye by inſpection, or to the mind by the firſt mention 


of them; and it is the ſame humour that reigns: ſome- 
times in the pulpit, and ſpends half the ſermon in prov- 


ing ſome general truth which is never diſputed or 
doubted, and thereby robs the auditory of more e 5 
entertainment. N * 

* — As there are ſome things fo evidently. tres that- 

want no proof; ſo there are others: ſo evidently 

bd that bay thy want nor efutation, It is mere trifling, 
and:a waſte of our prectous moments. to invent and 
raiſe ſuch objections as no man would ever make in earn- 
ft, and that merely for the ſake of anſwering and ſoly- 
ing them: this breaks in Detbriouſly: 1 the ods 
brevity of method.. 

6. Avoid in general al bur Bins Jall trappi gs | 
of. art, and ceremonies.) of the fehooh where there is 
no need of them. It is reported concerning the late 
Czar of Muſcovy, that when be firſt acquainted him- 
ſelf with, mathematical learning, he practiſed all the 
rules of ciroumvallation: and corntravallation, at the 


theſe formali ities he Joſt oo: opportunity 245 r the 


e anos ens“ tte 1b 7b 
7. Do not ſuffer every. poet wat 8 i chavght: 


to carry yen Away into a Jong parentheſis; and thus to 


retch. your diſcourſe, and divert you from the point in 
Arte "bs 4 es of your TAY if N 
thought occur, which belongs to ſome otherithenie, 
nate it down for the ſake. of your memory on ſome. 

paper, and lay it by in —— for. its proper 
ce and ſeaſon: but let it not incorporate itſelf with 
your preſent theme, nor draw off your mind from your 
main buſineſs, thagh it ſhould be ever ſo 1 
Aman, who, walks directly, but ſlowly towards 

J e send, will arrive thither — 4 ſooner than 

is neighbaur, who runs into every crooked turning 
which meets, and wanders aſide — 

O? | thing 


fiege of a town in Livonis; and by the length of 
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— — his eyes by the way, er [th gather! 
ery gaudy flower that ons the ſide of the Y; ol 


o ſum up all; there is an happy meuium io 5 TC | 
ſervos in our method, ſo that the brevity may" net: n,jl 


the ſenſe: obſcure, nor the argument frelle, nor oö 
knowledge merely ſuperficial and on the other ham. 
_ the fulneſs and copioujneſs of our method® may not" 


the time, tire the learner, or af 1 the" n vo | 


rofl and impertinencies. 

The copicus and the Sans way of writing had i 
each their peculiar: advantages, Their is a proper uſe*\ 
to be made of large paraphraſ#t, and full} particular,” 
and diffuſive, explications and arguments; theſe are fit 
teſt for thoſe who deſign to be acquainted — + 
with every part of the ſubject. There is alſo a u 


porter hints, abſtra#ts, and compenditems to inſtruck 


thoſe who ſeek only a ſlight and general khowledgt, 

as: well as to refreſh the memory ef thoſe Who hre. 
learned the ſcience already, and gone through a larger" 
ſcheme. But it is à groſs abuſe of thefe vati Us 
methods of inſtruction, When a perſon has read's ters 


compend or epitome” of any-ſcience, and he vainly im 


agines that he underſtands the whole ſcience.” So one 
boy may become a philoſapher by reuding dyerthe mere 
dry definitions and diviſions of Scheibler's compenarum 
L ee 5 So another may boaſt that he uder- 
nds anatoiny, becauſe he has ſeen a Helrton; and 5 
third profeſs himſelf a learned divine, den he can f 8 
peat the Apoſtles C rid. ed 
VIch RULE. Take care that your werbe 35 6 
— 1 ec in hand, proper io your- 2 
as. + opt te the age: and place wherein ths 
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212 our kad he proper t the ſubject: Al pions. 
ences! Let not be learned or taught in one _ 


3 and Theology, Fun ge 2 us and 2 
1 and happily reduced to" x: ſttict hematite" 
Ewa Thoſe Pe have tried have found bullet eu 250 
conrenicace been. eib BE 3990 e doth: 
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„Some things have more need to be explained than 
t be probe; as Axioms or ſelf-evident propoſitions 
and indeed all the fir/? great principles, the chief 100 


moſt important dottrines both of natural and revealed 
religion; for when the ſenſe of them is clearly explained, 5 


they appear ſo evident in the light of nature or feripture, 
that they want no other proof. There are other things 


that ſtand in need of progfy, as well as explication, ag 
many<nathematical theorems, and ſeveral deep contro- 


vers in moraltty and divinity. There are yet other 
ſorts of ſubjects which want rather to be warmly im- 
preſſed upon the mind by fervent exhortationsand ſtand 
more in ned of this than they do either of proof or ex- 


plication; ſuch are the moſt general, plain, and obvi- 
ous duties of Piety towards Gad, and love towards men, 


with a government of all our inclinations and paſſians.. 
Nov; theſe ſeveral ſubjects gin to, be treated in 2 
eitferent manner and method. 

Again, There wel ſome "Cibiedts in hs. ſame. treatiſe 
which are more 4% ful and , neceſſary, than others, and 
ſome parts of a ſubject, which are eminently: and chiefly 
defigned by a writer or ſpeaker: true method will teach 
us to-d well longer upon theſe themes, and to lay ont 
more thought and language upon them; whereas the 


ſame art of method will teach us to cut ſhort thoſe things. 


which are uſed only to introduce our main ſubject, and 


to ſtand as a ſcaffolding. merely to aid the ſtructure of 


our diſcourſe. It will teach us alſo to content ourſelves 
with brief hints of thoſe matters which are erer DCs; 
caſional and incidental. . 

„. Your method muſt. be adjuſted by your ** 772 ber, 
if you treat of the ſame ſubject with two different views 


and deſigns, you will find it neceſſary to uſe different 


methods. Suppoſe the the doctrine of the ſacred 7 rinity, 
were. your theme, and you were to read a lecture o 

ſtudents on that ſubject; or if you, deſigned a. 
tor the conviction of learned men, you wauld. 
purſue very different method from that which would, 
heproper to regulate a practical diſcourſe, or a 
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to inſtruct 1 Chriſtians merely in the pious im- 
protement of this doctrine, and awaken them. to their 
duiicg which are derived thencgde. "WA 

In ſhort, we muſt not fit ſt lay down certain, and pre- 
cite rules of method, and retolve to confine the matter 
we diſcourſe of to that particular fo m and order of 
topics 3 but ve muſt well conſider and ſtudy the ſubject; 
of gur diſcourſe throughly, and take a juſt ſurvey 
our preſent de/gn, and theſe will give ſufficient hinfs of of | 
the partzonlar form: and order in which ve ſhould handle 
it, provided that we are modcrately {killed in the n 
al lntut of methed and er. 

Vet let it be noted here, that neither the 15 19; nor 
matter of a diſcorrſe, ner the particular de ſign of it, 
can o preciſely determine the method, as to leave no 
room for liberty and varicty. The very fame theme 
may be handled, and that alſo with the ſame deſign, in 
ſeveral different methods, among which it is hard to 
y which is the beſt. In writing a fem ef divinity, 
ſome begin with the ſcriptures, and thence deduce all 
other doctrines and duties. Some begin with the Being 

God, and his Attributes, fo far as he is known by 

Ce light of nature, and then proceed to the doctrines 


of revelatioyj. Some diſtinguiſh the whole ſubject into 


the Credenda and 4 nenda:; that is, 10 be believed, and 
things to be done. Some think it is beſt to explain the 
whole Chriſtian religion by an hi/orical detail of | all the 
diſcoveries which God has made of himſelf to this lower 
world, beginning at the creation in the firſt chapter of 
Geneſis, and ſo proceed onward according to the nar- 
rative ofthe old and New Teſtament. And there are 
others that endeavour to include the whole of Tehgion 
under theſe heads, {viz. 99 The © Apofil:s Ortel, the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commeanitnents, and the "two 
Sacraments ; though I cannot but think this is the leaſt 
accurate of any. The fame variety may be allowed in 
treating other ſubjects; this very ?reati/e of Logiel is an 
inftance of it, WHO method. ne "voy DE a 
TP B TC e 10 129103 rom 
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om any others which [ have ſeen, as they differ alſo 
greatly from one another; though ſeveral of chern fire 
confeſſed to be well written. 

3. Though a juſt view of our /#5jef. and d, uf {gn may 


Je proper rules of natural method, yet there muſe. 


be ſome little difference at leaſt paid to the cuſtom. of the 
age wherein ave dwell, and to the humour and genius of 
Gur readers Or eee which if we utterly reject and 
diſdain our performances will fail of deſired ſucceſs 
even though we may have followed the juſt rules of 
method. I will mention but this one inſtance; in the 
former century it was frequent with learned men to 
divide their theme or ſubject into a great multitude of 
co-ordinate members or parts, they abound alſo in the 


orms of Logick and diſtinction, and indulged numerous 


ranks of ſubordination. Now, though we ought not 
to abandon the rules of juſt methad . and diuiſion, in 
order to, comnort with the modiſh writers in our age 


who have renounced them, yet it is prudent to pay ſo 
much reſpe& to the cuſtom of the age, as to uſe theſe: 


forms of diviſion with due moderation, and not affect 
to multiply them in ſuch a manner as to give an early 


and needleſs diſguſt to the generality of our preſent. 


readers. The ſame may be ſaid concerning various 


other methods of conduct in the affairs of learning; 


as well as in the affairs of life, wherein we muſt in- 
dulge a little to cuſtom :. and yet we muſt by no means 
ſuffer ourſelves ſo far to be impoſed upon, and governed 
by it, as to neglect thoſe rules of method which are 


neceſſary for the .f, eaſy, and complete enquiryintq 
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VII. Nene The lat Weide of kad; is, that 
Jbe parts of a diſcourſe ſhould be avell connected: and 
theſe three ſhort — will ſuffice for this purpoſe. 
I. Merp yuurmain end and dgign ever in views and: 
* all the parts of your diſcourſe have a ; tendency terug rd 
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i and as far as pfſible make that rented vi/ible all the 
: ' otherwiſe the readers or hearers will have reaſon 

& wonder for what end this or chat Particular as in- 
troEnced. | 7 07 Donne 


2. Let the mutual relallon and 45 geln ak of "oY [7 ., 


br F your diſcourſe be ſo juft and evident, that 


every part muy naturally lead onward to the next, «vith= 


out any huge chaſms or breaks which interrupt and deform 


the ſcheme. The connexion of truths ſhould ariſe and 
appear in their {ucceflive ranks and order, as the feve- 
Tal parts of a fine proſpect aſcend juſt behind each 
other, in their natural and regular elevations and diſ- 
tances, and invite the eye to climb onward with conſtant 
pleaſfure till it reach the ſæy. Whatſoever horrid beauty 
a precipice or a cataract may add to the proſpect of a 


couttty,' yet ſuch fort of hideous and abrupt appear-. 


ances, in a ſcene of reaſoning, are real blemiſhes and not 
beauties.” When the reader is paſſing over ſuch a trea- 
tiſe, he often finds a wide vacancy, and makes an 
uneaty} ftop, and knows not how to tranſport his 


thoughts over to the next particular, for want bond ſome: | 


clue or connecting idea to lay hold of 


3. Acquaint yourſelf avitb all the proper 3 


forms of tranſition from ane part of a diſcourſe to another, 
and practice them as oc offers. Where the. ideas, 


propoſitions, and arguments are happily diſpoſed, and 


well connected, the truth indeed is ſecure; but it ren- 
ders the diſcourſemuch more agreeable, when proper 
and graceful expreſſion joins the parts of it together in ſo 
entertaining a manner, that the reader knows not bb: 
to leave off till he hath arrived at the end. | 

Theſe are the general and moſt important 5 5 of 


«true method; and thou gh they belong chiefly to the 


communication of knowledge, yet an early and thorough 
acquaintance with them will be of ey 1s uſe to- 


ward the purſuit and attainment of i it. N © a ras 


Thoſe perſons who have never any n to oe 
municate en * SN _ _ diſcourſes, 
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may alſo with great advantage peru theſe rule of 
ld, that they may learn to judge with juſtice and 
accüfue CY Eonternin's the performance of others. And 
beſi les a good acquamtiance with method will greatly 
aſſiſt every one in ranging, diſpoſing, and managing all 
human aftairs. 

The particr/or means or methods ſor a farther im- 
provement ot the underſtanding are very var ious, ſuch 
as meditation, readiugy converfing, aiputing b . pe or 
by wwrilings gg ge” aliſeben, &c. And in each 
of theſe practices fome ſpecial forms may be obſerved, 
and ſpecial rules may be given to facilitate and ſecure. | 
our enquiries after truth : but this would require alittle | 
volume by itſelf, and a treatiſe of Logick has always 
been eſteemed {ufiiciently complete wi er it. 
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The Firſt Part, * Viz. Of Perception _ Ideas. 


Cnar. I. Of the Nature of Ideas, 


Cray, II. of the Objects of Perception 


$ 1. Of Being in general, 
$ 2. Ot Subſtances and their various kinds, 


§ 3. Of Modes and their various kinds; and. 
—__ firſt of eſſential and accidental Modes, 


8 4. The farther diviſions of Mode. 

$ 5. Of the ten CO Of Subſtance mo- 
„ cliſied, in! N. 

8 6. Of N or-Heing: | | 


F 2. Of ſimple and complex, compound and 
c̃ollective ideas, - 
8 3. Of univerſal and particular ideas, real and 


imaginary, 


8 4. The diviſion of ideas, ww regard to to their OE 
40e 


qualities. 


| Cnar, IV. Of words and their foverdk wind . 
| together with tlie advantage and 


Aanger of them, | 
$2 7. Of words in n general, and ak ws 
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; Gas III Of the fees ſorts of I or ideas, 30 
$ 1. Of ſentible, ſpiritual, and abſtracted ideas, 


34 


30 


36 
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8 1. Of uniyerſfal; particular, indefinite, and 
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